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THE ENGLISH 


HistToricAL REVIEW 


NO. XC.—APRIL 1908 * 


The English and Ostmen in Ireland 


S is well known, the adventurers of Norman and English 

blood who landed in Ireland in the years 1169-1170 found 
themselves confronted not only by the Celti¢ natives, but also by a 
ace who, like themselves, were Teutonic in blood and as colonists 
nd invaders had preceded them by but a few hundred years. These 
ere the descendants of Norwegian and Danish settlers who had 
lended now into a race, called by the generic name of Ostmen, 
both among themselves and by the English.' This race was 
ractically an urban one. The Ostmen held five cities which they 
ad founded, and within whose walls they lived the lives of mer- 
ants, sometimes varied by acts of piracy, those cities being 
Dublin, Waterford, Limerick, Wexford, and Cork. The first three 
mere governed by petty kings, but it is uncertain whether the 
st two had dynasties of their own. Yet their colonies were not 
sxclusively urban. ‘The Dublin Ostmen had an indefinite rule and 
blonies extending over a district roughly corresponding to the 
odern county Dublin, stretching west to the modern Leixlip, the 

me of which indicates in Norse ‘ Salmon-Leap,’ south to Wicklow, 
id north over a much wider area extending to the borders of 
ath, called by the Irish themselves Finegall, or ‘ boundary of the 
breigners.’ The whole formed a small kingdom, called in the 
felandic Landnamabok ‘ Dyflinarski.’ Waterford, a walled city 


.) Or rather by some form corresponding to the modern word Ostman. The Norse 
inal was certainly Austmathr, ‘Eastman.’ Contemporary forms of the word are 
manni, Houstmanni, Eustmanni, Hostmanni, &c. The modern ‘Ostmen’ has 

Mtome accepted; but a good case might be made out for ‘Ostmans’ on the 
ogy of ‘Normans,’ &c. 
VOL. XXIII.—-NO. XC. P 
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in 1170, had probably rural settlements all along its fine harbour. 
A barony on the west side of the harbour, now called Gualtier, 
took its name from an Irish word, gall-tir, ‘foreigners’ land,’ and 
has probably a like significance with Fine-gall. It is possible that 
the other three cities had a similar dependent district. 

The circumstances of the conquest of these towns are well 
enough known. It is sufficient to say that by the year 1200 all of 
them were in the hands of the English. What now happened to 
the Ostmen? It is probable that of this powerful and numerous 
race the greater part sailed off to the free Norse-land which 
remained in Man and the Scottish islands. Others, perhaps, went 
over to England to practise maritime trades. The pilots of the 
English seaports are called Esturmanni in the documents of the 
thirteenth century. This itself is most certainly a Scandinavian 
word, implying ‘ steersmen,’ and the pilots were probably mainly of 
Northman stock.? Here then was an occupation to which many of 
the Ostmen could turn. Those who remained were in the main 
practically excluded from those privileges, legal and commercial, 
which the English brought with them, though they received some 
favour not shown to the Irish. 

In the first place they were obliged to remove outside the 
walled towns. The idea was that ‘cantreds,’ or ‘hundreds,’ 
should be created for the Ostmen, outside of which they should 
not dwell. This kind of suburb was likely to be called after them. 
Thus there was the well-known Ostmantown, on the north side of 
the Liffey, which afterwards became Oxmantown by corruption.’ 
To this new town without the town the Dublin Northmen were 
compelled to migrate. Similarly there was a ‘cantred’ of the 
Ostmen near Limerick,* and near Waterford a ‘ vill of the Ostmen’ 
was set up.” This compulsory migration took place either imme- 
diately after the cities fell into the hands of the new-comers or 
subsequently to a later rising of the older race, as, for instance, after 
the revolt of the Waterford Danes in 1174. Of the land held by 
Ostmen far out in the country probably most was confiscated or 
taken over, the owners having fled or been slain in the stand which 
the Northmen of Ireland had made. The royal race of Dublin 
had now for some time been designated by the Irish name 
MacTurcaill, a patronymic derived from that Torquil who was king 


? Order vi Edvard I to the Esturmanni of his dominions, Cal. Doc. Ireland, iv. 59 
In Dugdale’s Monasticon, vi. 1167, in a charter of William II, a certain Kytellu 
Estermannus.of Chichester is mentioned. The names of the man and of his trade ag 
both Scandinavian. ; 

* There are abundant references to Ostmantown in the Chart. of St. Mary’s, Dublri:. 
{Rolls Series), vol. i., and in the first two volumes of the Cal. Doc. Ireland. 

* *Cantred of Ostmen and Holy City,’ ibid. i. p. 24. “0 

5 «Vill of the Ostmen near Waterford,’ ibid. ii. 426. 7 

® Giraldus Cambrensis, vol. v. p. 313 (Rolls Series). 
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of Dublin in 1183. The Asgall or Hasculf who was king in 1169, 
and whose attempt, by means of a.viking rally, to recover Dublin 
ended in his own defeat and death, probably had all his lands 
confiscated. Yet various members of his family remained, and 
much of their land in the neighbourhood of Dublin was granted 
away by the conquerors. Thus Richard Strongbow granted to 
Walter de Ridlesford Brien and the land of the sons of Torquil.’ 
Some of the family however received permission to keep their land 
on various tenures. Thus Hamund Torquilson was allowed to keep 
Kinsaley (Kennsalich), near Portmarnock.’ Yet even this land was 
by 1230 in the hands of Christ Church, Dublin ;° for in an inquest 
of that date the church claims ‘ Ballyhamund’ and the lands of 
‘Hamund’ among its possessions. In the main the Ostmen of 
Dublin confined themselves to Ostmantown, where they formed a 
wealthy class of merchants and landowners, continuing to hold and 
let valuable property ; for instance, the municipal records of Dublin 
show an Englishman, Henry Tuche, holding land in the middle of the 
thirteenth century from Elicia, daughter of Athelstan, and Richard 
Peel holding a house of Arfinus Macardor, an Ostman in Ostman- 
town.'® Yet even here land was apparently continually falling 
vacant, and we can only conjecture that there was a continuous 
exodus of the race back to the free Norse world. In the numerous 
grants of land in Ostmantown during the thirteenth century in 
favour of the church of St. Mary’s, Dublin, frequent reference is 
made to land ‘ formerly belonging ’ to persons of distinctively Norse 
names.'' 

A second feature of the fate of the Ostmen was that they were 
granted the special protection of the crown. Wealthy and defence- 
less, they were a fit subject for royal consideration. Also they 
had to be saved from English rapacity and prevented from joining 
the ranks of the Irish enemy. Hence the crown threw over the 
Ostmen the same invidious kind of protection which it accorded to 
the Jews in England. They were to become the ‘king’s Ostmen,’ 
and possibly the royal intention was to distinguish them from the 
English, who constantly sought charters and immunities, as a 
semi-subject class from which revenue might be obtained in return 
for protection from popular aggression. Thus, while the towns 
and the rest of the land were being incorporated or granted out in 


the usual feudal way the Ostmen were placed in most cases under 


he crown. Thus King John, in granting the honour of Limerick 


” Rot. Pat. et Claus. Cancell. Hib. Cal. 1. i. 4 no. 52. 
* ‘Cal. Christchurch Deeds,’ 1-3, in appendix to 20th Report of the Deputy Keeper 


Pi the Public Records, Ireland. 


® Ibid. nos. 44, 364. 
” Gilbert, Hist. and Municipal Records, Ireland, p. 480. 


" Chart. St. Mary’s, Dublin, i. p. 477, land which Maurice le Manisk (? Manxman) 
formerly held; see also pp. 474, 478. 


P2 
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to William de Breouse, declares, ‘We keep the cantred of the 
Ostmen in our own demesne.’' Giraldus states that all South 
Munster was granted by Henry II to FitzStephen and Miles de 
Cogan, ‘excepting however the city of Cork and the adjacent 
cantred of the Ostmen.’"* But a better illustration is found in 
the charter of Henry II to the Ostmen of Waterford. This is 
preserved in the Lambeth Palace library, and has been thoroughly 
examined by Dr. Alexander Bugge, who has done so much to make 
clear the early relations of Ireland and the Northmen.“ The 
charter describes the Hostmanni of Waterford as ‘the king’s 
liege men.’ 

The mixed treatment of expulsion and royal favour which the 
old Ostman citizens received is well illustrated by what took place 
at Waterford on the landing of Henry II there. This is described 
in the course of a lawsuit concerning the legal rights of a reputed 
Ostman which took place in Waterford about the year 1310. One 
Robert le Waleys was charged of felony for having killed one John 
MacGillemory. As he asserted that the deceased was an unfree 
Irishman, and the crown replied that MacGillemory was entitled to 
English law by charter of Henry II, the jury had to make an 
historical investigation. They found that on Henry II’s landing 
in Ireland an attempt was made by the Ostmen of Waterford to 
prevent his entrance. For this they were expelled from the city. 
The king however assigned to them certain places outside the city, 
and here they constructed a town called Villa Oustmannorum.” 
One Ostman however, the ancestor of the deceased, on account of 
his exceptional loyalty had been allowed to remain in the city, and 
afterwards was given the privileges for himself and his heirs of 
English law.’* Not only the suburban but also the rural Ostmen 
of county Waterford were put into special relations with the crown. 
Thus in Henry III's reign there were in county Waterford some 
Norse tenants under the Norman lord Johannes le Poer. These 
are called Ostmanni domini regis. There are also mentioned 
Ostmanni alii domini regis, who paid 6s. to the crown.” Again, 
on the outskirts of Waterford Ostmen are spoken of in royal 


2 Cal. Doc. Ireland, i. p. 24. 

13 Giraldus Cambrensis, vol. v. 347. 

4 See his interesting article entitled ‘Nordisk Sprog og Nordiske Nationalitet i 
Irland,’ in Aarbogr for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie for 1900 (Copenhagen), 
p. 320. The charter which is given there begins, ‘ Henricus rex . . . Sciatis quod 
Hostmanni de Waterford homines mei ligei sunt.’ See also Cal. Doc. Ireland, 
i. no. 2198. 

'S Extract from Justiciary Roll, 3-7 Ed. I1., memb. 18, in Reeord Office, Dublin. 
The text is given by Dr. Bugge, Aarbogr, ubi supra, p. 327. 

‘© See Mr. G. H. Orpen’s note to the Song of Dermot and the Earl, line 1506, p. 278. 

‘7 Pipe Roll, 19-20 Henry III, no. 2; appendix-to 35th Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records, Ireland, p. 36. 
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documents as Custumanni nostri, ‘our Ostmen.’** In pursuance 
of its policy of protection the crown also made an effort to secure 
for the older Teutonic race equal legal rights with the English 
themselves. The concession of privilege of English law to the John 
MacGillemory of the lawsuit would seem to imply that that law 
was denied to the rest of his Ostman neighbours. Yet it is evident, 
as we have seen, that Henry II granted the full rights of English 
law, at least locally, to the Ostmen of Waterford, and perhaps the 
privilege was intended to apply generally to other communities 
of that race. For more than a century they remembered this 
grant, as is attested by the frequent confirmations to petitioning 
Ostmen of ‘English law as Henry FitzEmpress promised it.’ 
This was no small privilege in Ireland, where from the first the 
unhappy precedent was made of refusing to the Celtic natives all 
rights of law, except in the solitary concession of the same to the 
five ‘royal bloods’ of O'Neil, O’Brien, O’Connor, MacMurrough, 
and O’Melaghlin. 

But the English colonists strove to thwart this royal design. 
As always in Ireland, the crown’s intention was good, but its 
effective power feeble. The English incomers got the bit between 
their teeth from the first, and the Ostmen suffered no less from 
their lawlessness than did the Celts. They were a small people, 
wealthy and pacific, unable to retaliate in tribal raids, and more- 
over were tainted with that Celtic strain which the English always 
abominated before they themselves succumbed to it. In the main 
the common English and perhaps local authorities seem to have 
denied them the promised participation in legal rights, and to have 
treated them like rightless Irishmen. To enter an Irishman’s 
house by force, to slay him, and occupy his lands and tenement as 
one’s own was no felony. What could have been more tempting, 
then, than to treat the Ostmen offhand as Irishmen? for they 
possessed to a large degree the rich lands and tenements which the 
Irish among the colonists generally lacked. In short, the English 
colonists attempted to drive back the Ostmen solely to the enjoy- 
ment of the Brehon laws. The persistence of the Ostmen in 
claiming that they ought to be taken in all things for Englishmen 
is easily intelligible, and their petitions to the crown to save them 
from fraud and violence are very pathetic. Yet they seem to have 
had little effect. In Edward I’s reign a petition was forwarded to 
the crown from certain Ostmen which pointed out that it would be 
more useful to the king to have 300 Englishmen rather than that 




























" Cal. Doc. Ireland, vol. ii. no. 2314. Custumanni is the form given, but as the 
document refers to the MacGillemorys, who were Hibernicised Ostmen, and to 
Henry II’s grant of English laws to that family, the word must be a mistake for, or 
Variant to, Oustmanni. 

* Ibid. vol. ii. no. 2314, &e. 
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they should be made Irishmen by false inquisition and against the 
king’s liberty.” This petition was granted, but such petitions 
were so numerous that the redress given by a distant potentate 
can have been of little effect. 

The advantage to the English colonists of treating the olde 
race as outlaws is obvious. They were the better enabled to do this 
successfully because, to the superficial eye of the law, the Ostmen 
were hard to distinguish from the rightless Irish. Separated from 
the great Norse world, few in numbers, the original Norsemen of 
Treland had become in the course of three centuries more than half 
Hibernicised. It is evident that intermarriage between Irish kings 
and Dublin or other Northman princes had been complicated and 
numerous during the tenth and eleventh centuries, and the 
advantage was all on the side of the natives. Intermarriage must 
have been as common among members of both races in the lower 
ranks. The extent to which the Ostmen had by the end of the 
twelfth century become Hibernicised is shown by the prevalence 
of partially Celtic patronymics among them and the common 
appearance of the Irish ‘mac’ in their surnames. The majority 
of petitioners and witnesses, &c., of that race whom we find in the 
state documents and grants are distinguished in this way: good 
instances are to be found in ‘ Philip mac Gothmond, an Ostman of 
Waterford,’ and ‘ Gillecrist, William, and John macgillemory,’ of the 
same city, who petition at various times for English law, and in 
‘Hodo macfoyde’ and‘ Arfinus macardor,’ prominent house-owners 
in Ostmantown in the first half of the thirteenth century.” For 
the first time Ireland had begun to exercise that magic fascination 
over Teutonic invaders which has resulted in the absorption of 
great masses of non-Gaelic settlers. And when we consider hov 
universal Celtic patronymics had become by the time of the 
Conquest among the Ostmen we can only conclude that they were 
already largely absorbed in speech and customs by Irish influence, 
and so found it difficult to make out a case for their own ancestry. 
The petition of the Philip mac Gothmond, alluded to ‘above, 
illustrates well the grievances of the Ostmen, their state of partial 
Hibernicisation, and the legal violence to which they were exposed 
by the English. In 1290 this man of mixed Norse-Irish name, ‘# 
Ostman and Englishman of Waterford,’ prayed a remedy against 
persons greedy of his demesne, for he was rich, who ‘ exact five 
marks payment when a man is killed’ and ‘wish to prove that 
Philip and others of his race... are Irishmen.’ Evidently English 
neighbours had not only denied him English law, as if he were 


Cal. Doc. Ireland, vol. iii. p. 306. 

2" See appendices to the Wars of the Gaedhil with the Gaill, ed. Todd (R.S.) 

* Cal. Doc. Ireland, iii. p. 305 and no. 700; ibid. vol. ii. no. 2134; and Gilbert 
Hist. and Municipal Records, Ireland, pp. 149, 480. 
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Irishman, but had also appealed to Brehon law when homicide was 
committed by his people and got him fined an eric, so that they 
gained immunity for their own misdeeds in the first case and com- 
pensation for his in the second. 

A further feature of the treatment of the Ostmen was their 
exclusion from gilds and burgess rights. As we see the numbers 
of this people must have been considerable, considering how few 
at first the English themselves probably were. In Waterford 
Philip mac Gothmond had ‘400 of his race’ about him. In the 
early part of the thirteenth century there were in the county 
Wexford a hundred freeholders of this race, with their families ; 
and yet, if we went by burgess rolls only and lists of the members 
of gilds, we should be almost left ignorant of the existence of a 
surviving Ostman race. It is clear that the English townsmen 
at once rigorously excluded these born traders from all participation 
in gild and borough rights. In the earliest burgess roll of Dublin, 
which dates from about the end of the twelfth century, out of 
many hundreds of names only three seem to be of Norse origin ; 
these are Cullin filius Seafani, Torsten utlag, and Turstein filius 
Simundi.** In a list dated 1225-50 out of 114 names only five 
seem to be those of Ostmen.** Again, in a roll of the Dublin mer- 
chant gild of the date 1226 out of 188 names only five may be 
considered to be those of Ostmen, viz. Gillefintan, Liolf, William 
filius Turstein, Thomas Turcivil, and Gunnig forestarius.* In a 
similar list of 1256-7 out of 178 names there is only one which 
might be that of an Ostman, Stephanus Algar de Weseford.*”* On 
the other hand a man whose name seems of undoubted Scandinavian 
origin rose to be mayor of Dublin in the early fourteenth century, 
one Ricardus Olof.2”7 We must consider, then, the Ostmen of 
Dublin as shut out at once from the walls and the privileges of Dublin 
citizens. And from what we know of the early history of English 
Limerick, Waterford, Wexford, and Cork we must infer there 
4 similar exclusion from the benefits of charters and trade 
associations. 

The position of the rural Ostmen, and their treatment, is as 
interesting, but more obscure. The members of this race who held 
land in the counties around the cities they had built were probably 
considerable in number. In the level and fertile districts along the 
great rivers and harbours they must have settled early in that kind of 
free-farmer tenure which the Scandinavians established always in 
their colonies, and their numbers would be swelled by Ostmen, 
excluded from the cities. We find some of them dwelling in the 


%8 Gilbert, Hist. and Municipal Records, Ireland, p. 3. 
* Ibid. p. 112. % Ibid. p. 82. 

26 Ibid. p. 136. 

7? Mayor of Dublin 1316-7 (Chart. St. Mary’s, i. 511). 
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most inland or remote parts of Irish Munster. There was one 
of this race, Reginald Macotter (Ragnall son of Othere), so far 
inland as Tipperary in 1253, and another, Maurice Macotere, far 
away in Clonmel, ‘ at the world’s end,’ lived surrounded by 800 of 
his people.** These solitary land-holders in a tribal country had 
to be fitted into the feudal system which the Norman lords began 
to set up over as much of Ireland as they could reach. But they 
must have formed as puzzling anomalies to the establishment of 
the system as ever the sochemanni and libere tenentes of England 
formed for William the Conqueror’s lawyers. We have enough 
evidence to show that they were exempted from the feudal régime 
and left as non-military tenants in an exceptional and privileged 
position. 

An unpublished charter of the late thirteenth century throws 
an interesting light not only on the numbers and tenure of the 
Ostman landholders of county Wexford, but also on the mysterious 
disappearance of their race.”? At the extinction in 1245 of the 
male line of the Marshall family, heirs to the estates of Richard 
Strongbow and lords of Leinster, their vast territories were divided 
among the five heiresses, of whom Joan obtained Wexford. She 
was given in marriage to Henry III’s half-brother, William de 
Valence, who thus obtained the liberty of Wexford. In 1283 an 
inquisition was made by his orders upon the services and customs 


of the Ostmen of county Wexford. The finding of the jurors was 
favourable to the existing Ostmen, and the seneschal of Wexford 
issued in the name of his lord the following charter, reciting the 
terms of the verdict and giving effect to it :— 


Omnibus has litteras visuris et audituris Robertus de Ymer senescallus 
Wesfordiae salutem. Noverit universitas vestra me ex mandato nobilis- 
simi viri domini W. de Valence inquisitionem cepisse super redditibus, 
serviciis, et consuetudinibus Oustmannorum forinsecorum Com. Wesfordiae 
per iuratos subscriptos, viz. [here follow the names of twelve jurors]. 
Qui iurati dicunt quod tempore Marescallorum Dominorum Lageniae 
fuerunt infra Com. Wesf[ordiae] quinquies viginti Oustmanni forinseci 
valde divites plura animalia habentes. Quorum quilibet suis temporibus 
reddere consueverat *®* per annum praepositis Wesf[ordiae] ad duos ter- 
minos anni sex denarios pro corpore suo, scilicet ad Pascham et ad festum 
Sancti Michaelis, et duos denarios ad festum Sancti Petri quod dicitur ad 
Vinculum pro qualibet vacca quam habebat propriam, et quatuor denarios 
ad festum Omnium Sanctorum ne iret in exercitum. Et tres obolos in 


%8 Cal. Doc. Ireland, vol. ii. no. 959, and vol. iii. p. 306. 

2 This Latin document is now in the Public Record Office, London, and has 
been examined several times. It is given by Dr. Bugge in Aarbogr for Nordisk 
Oldkyndighed og Historie, 1904, p. 312. My transcript is taken from another copy of 
the document, in the possession of Mr. G. H. Orpen, to whom I have to offer my 
warm thanks for lending it to me. 

*% The transcript has consweverint. 
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ne autumpno pro blado domini sui metendo apud Rosclar *° per unum diem, 


far et quatuor denarios pro quolibet affrenato et bove quem habebat in festo 
far Sancti Martini vel arrare pro unoquoque affrenato et bove dimidium 

of acrum terrae ibidem ad opus domini. Dicunt vero quod nunc non sunt 
ad infra dictum comitatum nisi quadraginta Oustmanni parum boni habentes 


et duodecim qui serviant Anglicis et aliis pro victu suo nichil in bonis 
habentes. Et dicunt quod tempore Marescallorum solebant praedicti 
Oustmanni terram tenere de quo domino volebant infra comitatum pro 
praedictis redditibus et serviciis domino Marescallo solvendis et reddendis. 
Et quod praedictus dominus horum Willelmus de Valence ipsos in eodem 
statu vel meliore pro salute animae suae et antecessorum suorum et 
suecessorum affectat tenere. Nec vult quod aliquis vivens generis portat 
vel sustentat mortuarium*' nec pro mortuis distringatur. Praedictos 
Oustmannos nunc existentes ab omnibus oneribus, redditibus, et serviciis 


































ows quae mortui solebant sustinere dum vixerunt ex mandato praedicti 
the domini viri Willelmi de Valence in perpetuum clamo quietos, dans eisdem 
_ eX eodem mandato domini viri licentiam terram tenere de quo domino 
the voluerint infra comitatum. Ita quod de caetero non distringantur pro 
aliquo redditu reddendo vel serviciis faciendis nisi pro ipsis qui vivi 
= fuerint et secundum eorum facultates.’ [Then follow the seals. | 
She This document throws a clearer light upon the position of the 
. de § Ostmen after the Conquest than any record we possess. 
s an It is not easy to explain why a hundred Ostmen at the 
oms & beginning of the thirteenth century should at the end have 
was | “Windled down to forty. The free and non-military tenure by 
ford which the hundred held is however very interesting, as being a 
- the relic of an early non-feudal land system set up in a tribal country. 
| The phrase ‘ they are accustomed to go with their land to whatever 
lord they will’ might, indeed, come from our eleventh-century 
alls § Domesday Book as applied to some puzzling sochemannus or 
bilis- libere tenens, awkwardly free and useless to legal eyes. Yet at 
~~ the same time these Ostmen had been forced to pay certain money 
all dues to the reeves of Wexford, and had also submitted to some 
eniae 0000 days on the lord’s land. Such a tenure recalls those cases 
‘nseci Mentioned not infrequently in Domesday Book of those free- 
sribus f Holders who had the freedom of ‘withdrawing themselves and 
s ter- ff their land.’ And yet, like many of those English yeomen, though 
estum free from the more servile week work, these Ostmen had personal 
jur ad @ field labour to do on certain occasions for a lord.*? Nothing more 
narios of moment is told us of such Ostman landowners as these who, 
los in @ with their racial stubbornness, had planted themselves out in the 
ttoubled open country. In the constant wars of Celtic clans and 
os ta Norman adventurers, amid the universal decay of the English 
Nordisk 
copy of * The modern Rosslare, on Wexford harbour. 
ffer my 


* This, which is Dr. Bugge’s reading of the word, would mean some kind of duty 
payable at death. 


* Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 72 and note. 
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interest and the universal resurgence of the Irish tribes which 
distinguish the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, such isolated 
communities must have failed to keep their footing. 

It was in the suburb of Dublin north of the Liffey to which 
they were forced to retire that the descendants of the founders of 
that city had the best chance of surviving and maintaining a racial 
distinctiveness. In Ostmantown for a century and a quarter after 
the Norman invasion these people remained distinct and apart, 
considerable in numbers and wealthy, judged by the amount of 
land and number of tenements which they held. In the early part 
of the thirteenth century they were recognised by the crown as 
being both very distinct and worthy of equal credence with the 
English ; witness an order by the crown that a jury composed of 
the Ostmen and English of Dublin should inquire into a right 
claimed by Holy Trinity.** Charters concerned with the transfer 
of land in this district in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury are generally attested by a full list of Ostman witnesses ; 
as, for instance, a grant of land in Ostmantown, proclaimed by 
Abbot Adam of St. Mary’s in 1205, which is attested by seven 
chief witnesses, to wit, Turkil ‘Ostmannus,’ Arfin, Walter his son, 
Roger Anel, and Hamund Heraut (Haralt).** In this same quarter 
of the century we get many grants attested by Arfin mac Ardor, a 
very prominent Ostman, whose name indicates well the extent to 
which the old Northman population had been Hibernicised. The 
wealth and numbers of the race are well indicated in a long list 
of annual rents in Dublin which were transferred by the abbot 
of St. Mary’s to the city of Dublin in the years 1218-1244.* In 
the section referring to Ostmantown are mentioned numerous 
Ostman landowners with such unmistakeable names as Cristinus, 
Yvor, Mathie de Trig de Man, Polyn, and Thurkil. The decrease 
in the number of Ostman names appended to grants affecting 
Ostmantown, which is noticeable as the century went on, testifies 
to the gradual decay in numbers and importance of the people of 
this race. Towards the end of the century such charters are 
attested by few or no Ostman witnesses; as, for instance, 4 
grant made by Stephanus Blundus either in 1276 or 1283 (in 
which years the chief witness, Walter Unred, was mayor), the 
witnesses to which are all English, though the land was in 
Ostmantown.” The testator was, of course, English, but there 
seems to have been no objection to Ostman witnesses in the case of 
grants by Englishmen. 

* Cal. Doc. Ireland, vol. i. no. 641. In 1215 the justiciary was to hold an 
inquiry by means of the Ostmen and English of Dublin upon claim of Holy Trinity 
to have a boat on the Anna Liffey. 

'' * Chart. St. Mary’s, Dublin, i. 506. 


** Gilbert, Hist. and Municipal Records, Ireland, p. 474. 
* Chart. St. Mary’s, Dublin, i. 499. 
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Towards the end of the century such evidences as the documents 
afford us as to the existence of a separate Ostman race begin to 
fail us. The Ostmen of Dublin practically disappear. English 
owners began to intrude into Ostmantown and to acquire property 
there. The best instance of this is seen in the various grants of 
land in that suburb made by Werburg, daughter of Thurkil, one of 
the old royal race, about the year 1270, in favour of Thomas de 
Lexinton, citizen of Dublin.” Most of this land was granted again 
at his death by the same Thomas to the church of St. Mary, which 
gradually acquired most of Ostmantown.* Again, Ostmen began to 
grant or bequeath land extensively tochurches. They possessed to 
the full that piety and passion for providing for their spiritual 
welfare which was always characteristic of the Norman race.* 
The anomalous position they held could not last. The wealthier 
would make good their claim to be ‘ Englishmen, and sharing in 
English law,’ and so would be absorbed by the newcomers.“ The 
rest probably sank into the ranks of the broken Irish of the Pale. 
The records of the fourteenth century contain scarcely a trace of 
this isolated race, and suddenly and completely it vanished out of 
the history of Ireland. 


Epmunp CurtIs. 


* Chart. St. Mary’s, Dublin, i. 477, and also pp. 489, 490, 492, &c. 

% Tbid. pp. 480-2. 

® Ibid. pp. 220, 233, 504, &c. 

© *Gylmhel mac Lotan fuit Estman et habuit legem Anglicorum,’ circa 1244: 
Gilbert, Hist. and Municipal Records, Ireland, p. 143. 





The Chancery during the Minority of 
Henry [Il 


object of this paper is to examine the more formal side 
of Henry III’s minority, and especially the position of the 
chancellor, Richard de Marisco, bishop of Durham. After stating 
the position of affairs in January 1227, when Henry declared him- 
self of full age, I propose to deal with the period after the great 
seal began to run in 1218, and incidentally to correct some of 
the dates given by Dr. Shirley in his edition of the Royal Letters. 
Then, turning to the charter of 6 November 1217, to which 
Dr. Lawlor called attention in a recent number of this Review,’ 
I shall give reasons for my opinion that this ‘ unknown charter of 
Henry III’ is a compilation. It is to be feared that several points 
raised in this paper still remain doubtful, but the paper as a whole 
may perhaps do something to supplement the valuable survey of 
Henry’s minority which Mr. Turner has contributed to the 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society (New Series, vol. xviii. 
and 3rd Series, vol. i.). 


I. 


The story given by Matthew Paris of Henry III’s declaration 
in 1227 deserves close scrutiny. His words are as follows :— 


Eodem tempore rex Anglorum mense Februario, apud Oxoniam 
concilio congregato, denuntiavit coram omnibus se legitimum esse aetatis 
ut de caetero solutus a custodia regia negotia ipse principaliter ordinaret. 
. +. In eodem itaque concilio idem rex fecit cancellare et cassare 
omnes cartas in provinciis omnibus regni Angliae de libertatibus forestae, 
postquam iam per biennium in toto regno fuerant usitatae; hance 
occasionem praetendens quod cartae illae concessae fuerant et libertates 
scriptae et signatae,dum ipse erat sub custodia, nec sui corporis nec 
sigilli aliquam habuit potestatem, unde viribus carere debuit quod sine 
ratione fuerat usurpatum .... Tunc vero denuntiatum est viris reli- 
giosis et aliis, qui suis volebant libertatibus gaudere, ut innovarent cartas 


' Ante, vol. xxii. p. 514. I desire to express my thanks to the Editor of this Review 
for his material assistance upon several points. 
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suas de novo regis sigillo, scientes quod rex cartas antiquas nullius esse 
momenti reputabat.? 

This account should be read in the light of the letters close of 
21 January. 

Scias quod per commune consilium Archiepiscopi Cantuar. etc. provi- 
dimus nuper apud Oxoniam quod decetero cartas et confirmaciones sub 
sigillo nostro fieri faciamus. Et ideo tibi precipimus quod sine dilacione 
publice clamari et omnibus de ballia tua scire facias qui terras sive 
tenementa sive libertates habent vel habere clamant de dono vel conces- 
sione et confirmacione antecesscrum nostrorum Regum Angliae vel de 
precepto nostro ad nos veniant, &c.° 

These authorities do not seem to imply, as has been supposed, 
ie that Henry denounced the validity of any charters other than the 
a forest charters, and possibly the Great Charter. Until January 
ie 1227 there are no other charters of Henry’s reign. The charter 
a rolls commence immediately after the meeting at Oxford ; and it is 
wf erroneous to suppose, with the old Record Commissioners, that the 
of rolls for the first eleven years of the reign have been lost. The 
- words of the letters close are precisely true. It was by aroyal order 
ch (praeceptum) that Henry had granted previous privileges, not by 
a charter. Thus in 1220 the monks of Gloucester obtained permis- 
of sion to hold a market at Northleach. The sheriff of Gloucester 
a refused to acknowledge the market, and was called to account by ~ 
ole the council for disregarding the royal precept.* In 1227 the market 
‘of was granted by charter.° Henry proclaimed no tyrannical doc- 
‘he trine of general import. He had been kept in tutelage a long 
i time, against the first intentions of his council and the regent.° 

™ The abuse of power was in the exorbitant sums charged for the 
charters which confirmed his earlier precepts. 
ion Il. 

Since 1223 Henry had been of age, with power of free action 
in certain limited directions. The papal letters’ which declared 
—- him of age were acted upon in a council at London in December, 
ik after the campaign against the Welsh. Here again the contem- 
sare porary account in the annals of Dunstaple claims careful 
tae, attention. 
oa _ * Matth. Paris, iii. 122; the real date was 8-10 January (Stubbs, Cons/. Hist. 
| ii, 39 n. 3). 
nee . ae Claus. ii. 207. Letters about the forests were issued on the 10th 
sine (ibid. p. 206). 
reli- * Ibid. p. 485; Historia Monasterit S. Petri Gloucestriae, i. 103. 
tas * Calendar of Charter Rolls. i. 30 (22 March 1227). See also Hist. Monast. 


Glouc, i. 104, ii. 38. 
* Transactions of the Royal Hist. Soc. N.S. xviii. 281. 
* Royal Letters, i. 430; Stubbs, Const. History, ii. 34. 
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Postmodum vero, regis exercitu recedente, baronibus apud Londoniam 
convocatis, de mandato Domini Papae et assensu baronum provisum est et 
provisio publicata quod ipse rex haberet legitimam aetatem quantum ad 
liberam dispositionem de castris et terris et guardiis suis; non autem 
quoad hoc ut in placito posset ab aliquo communiri.® 


The clause in italics is important and defines the meaning of 
dispositio. Henry could now entrust his castles and lands, and the 
property of his wards, at his own choice, but the declaration of 
1218 against permanent grants under the great seal still held good. 
These grants could not be regarded in a court of law as possessed 
of the finality allowed to a charter. Hence the charter rolls did 
not commence at once. On the other hand Henry had the out- 
ward attributes of royalty. On 9 December Hubert de Burgh 
attested royal letters for the last time; on the 10th they begin to 
run Teste me ipso, or on the enrolment Teste rege.° It is signi- 
ficant that the first letter close attested by the king in person 
orders the disposal of certain moneys.'!' A letter patent of 
8 December shows, in the words of enrolment, how Henry was 
prepared for the change. Bishop Eustace of London was entrusted 
with the wardenship of Colchester Castle; Hubert de Burgh 
attested the order; the king on the eve of his legal manhood 
directed it himself—per ipsum dominum regem.'* It is a charming 
touch not usually found in these unvarnished records; Henry 
disposed of his first castle. The process was continued at 
Northampton. Castles ‘fell in’ fast and dispositions were con- 
tinuous.'* The rolls do not tell us so much about lands and 
wardships, but it may be suggested that in the Dunstaple notice we 
have the source of that perverted story told long afterwards by 
Higden. About the year 1222, says the Chester chronicler, ‘the 
magnates of England granted to King Henry the wardships of their 
heirs and of their lands, which was the beginning of many evils in 
England.’ 

Another sign of independence was the use of the great seal in 
1225 and 1226. The seal began to run in the third year of the 
reign (October 1218).'* On 6 November the well-known declaration 
forbidding its use in charters or grants in perpetuity had been 
made by the great council.'"° The seal was not used in documents 


8 Annales Monastici, iii. 83. 

® For the law of wardships see Bracton, De Legibus, lib. ii. c. 37, f. 87; Pollock 
and Maitland, History of English Law, i. 321 (2nd edition). 

© Rot. Claus. i. 578. " Tbid.; cf. p. 629 b. 

2 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1216-25, p. 417. 

8 Ibid. pp. 418-20 passim; Matth. Paris, iii. 88; Royal Letters, i. 508-16. 

 Polychronicon, viii. 202 ; Pollock and Maitland, i. 324. The error is probably 
due to the Annales Cestrienses (ed. Christie), a. 1224. 

% Patent Rolls, 1216-25, p. 177. 

16 Thid.; Annales Monastici, ii. 291. 
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of this kind until January 1227. 
a letter to Pope Honorius III. 


On this same day it was used in 


De praemissis autem novi sigilli nostri sanctae paternitati vestrae 
reverentiam merito duximus exhibendam. Teste comite W. Marescallo, 
rectore’ nostro et regni nostri, apud Westmonasterium, sexto die 
Novembris.!7 


At the same time the confirmation of an election to the priory 
of Merton was sealed with the great seal; '* and two days before 
letters patent were issued to the justices itinerant for the year (the 
assize of 8 Henry III, so often referred to by Bracton), concluding— 


Has litteras. patentes sigillo nostro sigillatas vobis mittimus. Teste 
Willelmo Marescallo . . . coram §. Cantuariensi archiepiscopo et 
dominis Wintoniensi, Dunolmensi Episcopis.'® 


On 15 June 1220 the agreement at York between the kings of 
England and Scotland was sealed ad maiorem securitatem.”® Again, 
on 8 May 1220 Henry published letters about the truce for 
four years to which he had agreed with King Philip, and had 
strengthened them sigilli nostri appositione.*' But apart from 
these instances the seal is rarely, if ever, referred to before 1223. 
It is uncertain whether the great seal ‘ perambulated’ between 
1218 and 1223.2? Even in 1227 the St. Albans chronicler makes 
Henry refer to it as his new seal.** The letters from Pandulf to 
Nevill, to which I shall refer later, suggest that in 1219 the seal 
was kept at the exchequer. If this was the case the royal letters 
of this period, after the great seal began to run, must be supposed 
to have been sealed in other ways. Letters to the treasury might 
be sealed with the king’s privy seal.** Also Mr. Birch notes the 
existence of a small seal, the style of whose legend coincides with 
that on the great seal.”* It is not impossible that this was used 


during: the minority ; a similar seal was used by Henry during the 
years 1263-4, 


" Royal Letters (ed. Shirley), i. 6, where the letter is wrongly dated 6 November 
1217. The letters of credit on behalf of the envoys to Rome mentioned by name in 
the letter to the pope show that it belongs to 1218 (Patent Rolls, 1216-25, p. 181). 

'§ Ibid. p. 178. 1% Ibid. p. 207. 2% Ibid. p. 235. 

* These letters, with the impression of the seal in white wax, still exist in the 
French archives ; they are printed in Teulet, Layettes au Trésor des Chartes, i. 496, 
no. 1387 (cf. Collection de Sceauax, ii. 264, no. 10011). M. Léopold Delisle has 
kindly verified for me the identification of this document with the manuscript 
erroneously styled a ‘ charter’ in Mr. Wyon’s Great Seals of England, p. 22. 

* See Dialogus de Scaccario, i. 15, for the perambulation of the great seal. 

* Matth. Paris, iii. 122, 

¥ Madox, History of the Exchequer, p.59, note wu, quotes the Pipe Roll of 6 Henry III, 
ler litteras patentes ipsius [Iohannis] sigillatas privato sigillo suo, quae sunt in 
thesauro, Ct. letters of 5 December 1230 (Patent Rolls, 1225-32, p. 418). 

* Birch, Catalogue of Seals in the British Museum, i. 17. 

* Wyon, op. cit. p. 25. 
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At the time of Hubert de Burgh’s fall the story seems to have 
been that the king was given his seal some time in 1228 by the 
counsel of the archbishop and bishops. 


Postea 2? de communi consilio archiepiscopi et episcoporum provisum 


fuit quod dominus rex haberet sigillum et currerent litterae suae, ut sic Hyi 


maioris tenoris esset regno et maioris auctoritatis. 


This agrees with the change in the form of royal letters which 
begins in December 1223, and it is possible that from this time 
the great seal followed the king, whereas before it was kept by 
Ralph Nevill at the exchequer. The pope wrote to Ralph, accord- 
ing to the same account, ordering him to put the seal at Henry’s 
aisposal.?* In 1224 Ralph was a justice of assize, and therefore 
was not so closely tied down to the business of the chancery 
and exchequer.” Again, it is clear from letters patent passed in 
June 1224 that the seal was now carried about with the king. On 
7 June at Southampton the king writes— 


Has litteras nostras patentes sigillis H. de Burgo, iusticiarii nostri, et 
predicti Bathoniensis episcopi sigillatas . . . fieri fecimus, quia sigillum 
nostrum nobiscum non fuit, nobis restituendas cum litteras nostras sigillo 
nostro proprio signatas inde receperit.*° 


In this case the royal declaration in January 1227 that the 
king had not had control of the seal referred only to its limited 
use, or more generally to the restraint imposed upon him (and 
Hubert) by the council. Towards the end of 1226, at the 
beginning of Henry’s eleventh year, the chancery seems to have 
been preparing for the coup d’état. Some months earlier, after 
the death of the bishop of Durham, Ralph Nevill, bishop ol 
Chichester, had become chancellor.*t In October the recognised 
official clause datum per manum cancellarii is found in a 
Salisbury ‘charter.’*? This may be taken as a sign that the great 
seal was running in the ordinary way.* Although the charters 
were not yet quite re-established, the letters patent of December 
‘combine the form of charters with the mention of patency.’ *' 


*7 Matth. Paris, vi.69. This account, for which see below, wrongly places this 
incident after the council of Northampton held at Christmas 1223. 

28 Ibid. p. 70. 

*® Eacerpta e Rot. Fin. 8 Henry Il, i.122. He was also consecrated bishop of 
Chichester in this year, though elected in 1222. 

% Patent Rolls, 1216-25, p. 444. Several letters patent at the end of 1225 were 
issued sub sigillo iusticiarti (Patent Rolls, 1225-32, pp. 71-2). 

31 Nevill is first referred to as chancellor on 17 May (Rot. Claus. ii. 113 b) 

82 Sarum Charters, p. 170; Pat. Rolls, 1225-32, p. 64. See below, note 34. 
Compare the earlier form (18 August 1224) of a similar promise that a clerical grant 
should not form a precedent (Pat. Rolls, 1218-25, p. 465; Ann. Monast. iii. 86-7). 

33 E.g. 2 November 1226, litteras patentes sigillo nostro sigillatas (Patent Rolls, 
1225-82, p. 88). ; 

** Mr. Poole, who has kindly assisted me on this point, continues, ‘I am in- 
clined to think that, when the plan of reintroducing the grant of charters was being 
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at ont 


These heralded the final step of January 1227, when the Charter 
tolls recommence. 


IIL. 


During nearly the whole of the second period of Henry’s 


Sminority Richard de Marisco; bishop of Durham, was chancellor. 


He died early in 1226, and is officially mentioned as chancellor for 
the last time on 9 November 1225.*° Throughout this period 
there is only a single instance of his collaboration in a royal 
letter. On 4 February 1220 letters patent are enrolled ending 
datum per eundem [Hubertum de Burgo] et episcopum Dunol- 
mensem cancellarium domini regis.*© He was present upon the 
three occasions above noted, on which the royal seal was used 
—4 and 6 November 1218 and 15 June 1220—-but he did not 
execute the letters, nor is he referred to as chancellor. After his 
election in July 1217 as bishop of Durham he held important 
positions in the north of England,” until he quarrelled with his 
monks and, apparently, with Pandulf also.** In 1221 he was 
discredited, and, for a time at least, almost blind.*® A strong and 
popular chancellor would have had a good chance of asserting 
himself after December 1223; but Richard of Durham had ceased 
to be strong and the friend of John had never been popular. The 
great charters of 1225 bear the great seal, but the final clause 
issimply datum apud Westmonasterium.*” When Richard appears 
on the rolls he is mentioned indifferently with or without his 
oficial title.‘ Indeed, in a letter which must be dated before 
October 1222 he takes Ralph Nevill severely to task for suppressing 
the title in his correspondence. 
Now Ralph Nevill was in charge of the great seal, and Dr. 
Shirley has argued with much force that, after the death of the 
Marshall, he was appointed as vice-chancellor ‘ for the business 
considered, Bishop Nevill made experiments in his chancery.’ The form of dating per 
manus is only proper for a charter, and is not usually found in letters patent except at 
this time. There is an instance in the reign of John of a charter dated by Walter 
Gray, the chancellor, which is entered on the Charter Roll as litterae patentes Emme 
te Bella Fago (Rot. Chart. p. 158b, 3 October 1205) ; and there are later instances, 
eg. the long letters patent of 12 July 1235 (Royal Letters, i. 478). The Salisbury 
charter mentioned above is exceptional and in its turn leads up to the letters patent of 
December. It is in the form of letters patent and entered on the patent rolls, but dated 
ith all the formality of a charter. It is one of the many letters sent to the bishops, 
lating thatthe grant of a sixteenth of benefices should not be regarded asa precedent. 
* Patent Rolls, 1216-25, p. 495. 3% Ibid. p. 225. 
* This is clear from Royal Letters, i. 28, 112, 117, 132, 153. 
; See letters of Pope Honorius to the bishops of Salisbury and Ely, 1221 (Matth. 
itis, iii. 62), 
* Annales Monastici, iii. 68 ; Matth. Paris, iii. 64. 
* Statutes of the Realm, i. 22-3 (facsimile). 
" He attests as bishop simply in Patent Rolls, 1216-25, pp. 322, 422. 
red chancellor on pp. 246, 316, 323, 495. 
* Royal Letters, i. 180. 
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of the exchequer,’ while Richard of Durham ‘was allowed to 
retain his dignity, but was superseded in the exercise of his 
functions.”“* This inference requires some qualification. In the 
first place Ralph Nevill, as will be shown later, was in possession 
of the seal before the death of the Marshall, and his whole career 
shows that the vice-chancellor was regarded at this time and earlier 
much more as an official immediately dependent on the king than 
as a deputy of the chancellor. The vicarius of the chancellor was 
an official of the exchequer, responsible for the safety of the 
duplicate seal continually kept in the exchequer.** But the vice- 
chancellor could move about. It was a vicecancellarius regis who 
was drowned in the Levant with the great seal hanging round his 
neck during Richard I’s voyage to the Holy Land.*® When William 
Longchamp had to give up the seal after the truce of Tilliéres 
it seems to have been placed in the custody of Eustace, after- 
wards bishop of Ely,** who is styled at one time sigillifer, at another 
vicecancellarius by Hoveden.*’ In the reign of John, while Walter 
Gray was chancellor, Richard de Marisco himself had the custody 
of the seal. On 9 October 1213 he delivered it to the king at 
Ospringe, in Kent.** The charters of previous months are usually 
data per manus Ricardi de Marisco, although Richard was only a 
elerk in the royal chamber.*® <A few weeks later, on 22 December, 


the seal was entrusted to Ralph Nevill at Windsor, sub domino 
Wintoniensi episcopo deferendum.® This has been assumed to mean 
that Peter des Roches, bishop of Winchester, was chancellor, but it 
is certain that Gray continued to hold the office.“ He appears as 


43 Royal Letters, i. p. xix. 

“4 Dialogus de Scaccario, lib. i. ec. 5,15. See the introduction to the edition of 
Messrs. Hughes, Crump, and Johnson. This official apparently developed from the 
eustos sigilli regis, or Richard ‘de Sigillo,’ who was guardian of the seal sub 
cancellario in the reign of Henry I. See Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 427, 
Was the vice-chancellor his descendant also ? 

48 Rog. Hoveden, iii. 105. 

46 Eustace became chancellor and bishop on Longchamp’s death in 1197 (Ann. 
Mon. i. 23). 

47 Rog. Hoveden, iv. 12, 21. This is noted by Madox (History of the Exchequer, 
p. 53). Mr. Round seems to have overlooked these references in his article upon 
Richard I’s change of seal (Feudal England, pp. 544-5). If, as was certainly the 
case later, the seal could be taken away from a chancellor without depriving him © 
his official position Hoveden’s story about Longchamp is probably correct and does 
not deserve Mr. Round’s censure. The fact that he was called chancellor till bis 
death does not prove that Longchamp had not to give up the seal in 1194. Nor can 
I agree with Mr. Round that the chancellor had no royal seal at his disposal during 
Richard’s absence. Hoveden himself directly states the contrary in two places: Re 
tradidit Willelmo Eliensi episcopo cancellario suo unum de sigillis swis per quod fie. 
praecepit mandata sua in regno (iii. 28, and compare the account of his excommuni 
cation of Master Benedict, p. 154). The plural shows that the ordinary great seal a: 
well as its duplicate in the exchequer was included. 

Rot. Pat. p. 105 a. * Rot. Chart. p. 194. 3 Rot. Pat. p. 107 a. 

5t Foss, The Judges of England (1848), ii. 114.° Foss differs from Campbell and 
Hardy upon this point. He quotes references to Peter des Roches as chancellor on 
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chancellor a week before, on 15 December, also on 26 January and 
in February 1214.” As John left Peter as justiciar and governor 
of the realm when he left England in February, the phrase probably 
means that before that time Nevill had to answer to him, the chief 
councillor of the king, and not to the chancellor. Nevill accom- 
panied the king and drew up the royal charters abroad.* Later 
in the year, when John was in England again, and Richard de 
Marisco had become chancellor, Nevill still occasionally performed 
the same service,™ but in John’s last year the formula datum per 
manus cancellarii, found in Richard’s charters, becomes regular. 
It implies that, the seal is working smoothly in the chancellor’s 
care, and Nevill resumed the phrase in December 1226. 


vho 

his 
iam 
eres 


IV. 


iter- 
ther A guardian of the seal, therefore, independent of the chancellor, 
alter | Wa8 a well-known though not permanent official in the reigns of 


tody | Richard andJohn. While Ralph Nevill did a great deal to identify 


o at } the fortunes of seal and chancellor, his career provides no exception 
onli to the rule that the seal could very well do without the chancellor. 
aly a | Ralph was forced to surrender the seal in 1238, while he retained 


both the title and the emoluments of office (emolumentis tamen ad 
cancellariam spectantibus episcopo, quasi cancellario, redditis et 
assignatis).° At first, says Matthew Paris, he refused to receive 
the seal back again, when urged by Henry; ipse malens quietem 
quam curas et emolumentum sigilli quam pericula.** Later in the 
century the chancellor and keeper of the seal are generally the 
same, but it may be noted that in Edward I’s reign the chancellor 
surrendered the seal during the periods of his absence from court.*” 

The position of Ralph Nevill, then, from 1218 to 1226 was not 
wusual. Ralph had kept the seal during John’s expedition in 
France in 1214, and possibly at intervals during the chancellorship 
of Richard de Marisco. In the following years he seems to have been 
in favour both with Gualo and with Stephen Langton, through whose 
recommendations he obtained, in January 1220, a papal absolution, 
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inly the 
z him © 1 and 24 November (Rot. de Finibus, 15 John), but these are earlier, and the 
und does Mytlerences in the next note show that Gray was still styled chancellor in December. 






Foss also denies that Nevill was vice-chancellor at this time (p. 424). Thisis probably 
porrect, since he held the seal under Peter des Roches; but in France he practically 
beld the office. 
|,“ Gray is referred to as chancellor in a letter datum per manus P. Winton. 
wiscopi, 15 December 1213 (Rot. Chart. p. 195 b) ; he appears as chancellor in January 
ud February 1214 (Rot. Pat. pp. 111, 109). 

" Rot. Chart. pp. 197 ff. 

* Ibid. p. 206 b; Calendar of Papal Letters, i. 45. 

* Matth. Paris, iii. 491, 495. Cf. Patent Rolls, 22 Henry III, p. 281, and Annales 
mastict, i. 110, iii, 152. 

“ Matth. Paris, iii. 530. ** Madox, History of the Exchequer, p. 49. 
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from the disabilities due to his illegitimate birth.** He was, with 
Eustace the treasurer, one of the chief ‘ permanent under-secretaries 
of state.’ At the exchequer he was chamberlain,” and his activities 
there helped to produce the necessity of another official, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, who appears later in the reign.” 
Dr. Shirley apparently considered that he was simply an exchequer 
official ; but it has been shown that his title of vice-chancellor points 
to more than this. According to the chronicle of St. Albans he was 
also entrusted by the great council with the custody of the great seal. 
As he was guardian in May 1219 it is reasonable to suppose that this 
duty was given to Ralph at the great council of 6 November 1218, 
which regulated the use of the seal; but there is no record of this, 
The chronicler, in referring to his promotion to the bishopric of 
Chichester in 1222, dwells upon the point, and actually calls him 
chancellor. To the late bishop 


successit Radulphus de Novilla; qui antea custos et baiulus sigilli regni 
extiterat, regis fidelissimus cancellarius, assensu totius regni, itaque 
scilicet, wt non deponeretur ab eiusdem sigilli custodia nisi totius regni 
ordinante consensu et consilio; qui post susceptum praesulatum mansit 
cancellarius.®! 


It is possible that Matthew Paris anticipates here the position 
assumed by Nevill in 1236. He is of course mistaken in calling 
him chancellor. Ralph was a friend of Hubert de Burgh; 
Hubert was held responsible for the king’s coup d’état in January 
1227, in which Ralph as chancellor took an active share in the 
«chancery ; and it was just in the thick of the attack upon Hubert in 
1282 that Ralph was reinvested with the custody of the seal in a 
special manner, ita quod sigillum illud portet et custodiat in propria 
persona. . . vel per aliquem virum discretum.” The chancellor's 
refusal to surrender the seal in 1236, because he had received it 
by the common counsel of the realm,® may be due to the events of 
1232-8 rather than to a special trust dating from the minority. 
In this case the account of his position in 1222 would be an 
anachronism. But on the whole it is better to accept the state- 
ment as it stands. It was not so much as chancellor, but rather 


as the guardian chosen by the council, that Ralph refused to give 


up the seal; and his importance as guardian of the seal dates from 
the creation of Henry’s seal in 1218. 


58 Royal Letters, i. 534. 5° Rot. Claus. passim. ‘ 
* This seems to follow from the evidence adduced by the editors of the Dialogv# 
Scaccario in their introduction, p. 17. ” 


* Matth. Paris, iii. 74. The letter from the pope next year (Royal Letters, i. 430) 


shows that Nevill had the seal then. 

6 June 1232, repeated in May 1233, Charter Rolls, i. 156,177-8. The origina: 
texts are given in Madox, History of Exchequer, p. 44, n. m. 

* Matth. Paris, iii. 364, Compare the notice about the filching of the seal in 123 
(iii. 266). 
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The proof that Ralph Nevill was keeper of the seal early in 
1219 is to be found in some significant letters written to him by 
the legate Pandulf in May of that year. These letters are dated 
1220 by their editor, Dr. Shirley; and, as his dates have been 
accepted by later writers, including Mr. Turner, it is desirable to 
establish their real order and connexion here.** They form a 
distinct group, dealing with matters referred to by Hubert de 
Burgh in a letter dated on the eve of Ascension Day, from 
Windsor.® If the year 1220 be accepted, this would be 6 May. 
But on this day in 1220 Hubert was near Shrewsbury.® Again, if 
all the letters are rightly attributed to this year, Pandulf appears 
to have gone from Dunstaple (where he was on 26 April 1220) to 
Cirencester, whence he writes on 30 April,’ and to have stayed 
there or near Gloucester throughout the period of the coronation 
on 17 May at Westminster. Some of the chroniclers explicitly 
state that the legate was present at the coronation, as of course he 
must have been. The letters belong, therefore, either to May 
1219 or to May 1221, since Pandulf arrived in England early in 
1219 and left before the end of 1221. Some of the letters are 
addressed to Eustace de Fauconberg, the treasurer, as well as to 
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sition § Ralph Nevill ; but in May 1221 Eustace had already been bishop 
ulling§ of London for a month, and would have been addressed as 
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bishop.® The letters therefore belong to May 1219.” 

The letters reveal the capture of the administrative machinery 
by Pandulf at the most critical time in the history of the regency, 
when William the Marshall died at Caversham (14 May 1219). Let 
us first fix the dates in order. 








ellor’s April 30.—Cirencester: Pandulf’s first letter to Nevill; and his letter to 
ved it Eustace the treasurer and Nevill.”! 

nts of § May 10.—Cirencester : Pandulf’s second letter to Nevill.72 

jority.» 12.—Cirencester: Pandulf’s third letter to Nevill.7* 
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; “ Royal Letters, i. letters nos. 93, 94, 97, 100-3. Letters 92 and 99 are rightly 
ated. 
® Ibid. i. 116, no. 97. 

“ Rot. Claus. i. 417 b. 

© Royal Letters, i. 112. 

“ R. Coggeshall, p. 188; Annals of Dunstable (Ann. Monast. iii. 57). 

* Le Neve, Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae, ed. Hardy, ii. 284. 

“The argument used by Shirley in proof of the year 1220 is quite invalid 











— ’ gainst this testimony. It simply shows that Pandulf was not at Cirencester so long 
— the said he would be (Royal Letters, i. 116 note). 
ay re " Ibid. i, 112-3. , 

i " Ibid. i.117. This is the letter which Mr. Turner cites in connexion with the 
> OLIGO Tinath to resign their castles which the barons swore on the morrow of the coronation 
yl in 123 . 1220 (Trans. of the Royal Historical Society, 3rd series, vol. i. p. 240). But if 


ten, as we believe, a year earlier the letter must have had another purpose. 
" Royal Letters, i. 118-9. 
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May 13.—Cirencester: Pandulf had a dream, and sent the abbot of 

Reading to the Marshall’s death-bed.”4 

14.—Caversham : the Marshall died.”® 

15.—Windsor : messengers from Pandulf came to Hubert de Burgh, 
who wrote to Eustace the treasurer and Ralph Nevill.’ 

16.—Gloucester: Pandulf’s fourth letter to Nevill.” 

18.—Gloucester : Pandulf’s fifth letter to Nevill.”® 

26.—Gloucester: Pandulf’s sixth letter to Nevill.” 


The succession of events may be reconstructed from these 
letters and from the history of the Marshall. After the dying 
regent had made arrangements with the legate and Peter des 
Roches for the government of the realm Pandulf went on west- 
wards from Reading to Cirencester, where he wrote to Ralph Nevill 
and the treasurer, ordering that on no account should the great seal 
be allowed to leave the exchequer, and that all money should be 
deposited in the Temple, and not dispersed. Ten days later he 
wrote again to enjoin care and fidelity. He also asked for a 
forma pacis, and the form which Gualo used when he granted the 
custody of castles. On 12 May, two days later, he wrote again, 
anxious that no money should be paid out of the exchequer without 
his knowledge. Meanwhile the Marshall was dying, and the legate 
sent the abbot of Reading to him with a message of consolation. 
Immediately after his death Pandulf put himself into communication 
with Hubert de Burgh,® and made an arrangement with him that 
they should co-operate. It is interesting to see how both of them 
looked towards the vice-chancellor and treasurer as the persons in 
command of the position. Within the next fortnight Pandulf wrote 
three times to Nevill, repeating his commands to keep the treasury 
intact, praising his zeal and faithfulness, and telling him to deposit 
the seal in the Temple if he should leave London to visit the 
shrine of the blessed martyr. 

There is no reference to the chancellor, who was busy collecting 
royal dues in the north.*! The great seal was kept at the exchequer. 

Pandulf obviously refers to the great seal. Itis true that Nevill was 
at this time more important as an official at the exchequer than as 
vice-chanvellor, and that many of the letters refer to excheque 


™* Histoire de Guillawme le Maréchal, ii. 321, vv. 18926-7, ‘ Sire, le legaz vos 
salue Qui jut ennuit a Cirecestre.’ The narrative shows that this was the night before 
the Marshall died, and is an excellent illustration of the fidelity of the poem and of its 
value as confirmation of other evidence. 

75> Annales Monastici, ii. 291. 

6 Vigilia Ascensionis Domini (Royal Letters, i. 116). 

77 Ibid. i. 119-20. 8 Tbid. p. 120. 79 Ibid. pp. 120-1. 

* On his way from Cirencester to Gloucester Pandulf seems to have gone ‘0 


Worcester, for he wrote from thence to Hubert on 16 May to say what he had done 


about amercements (ibid. i. 28). The dates are probably not always quite exact. 
8! Ibid. i. 28-9. 
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business ; but for Pandulf, as for the pope,** he was vicecancellarius 
regis, and the legate was really anxious, at that critical moment, that 
the great seal should be safe. He writes hurriedly and feverishly to 
the responsible person. One letter however is puzzling. Pandulf 
writes— 


Mandamus ne ascaccario pro alicuius mandato cum sigillo aliqua ratione 
redeas; quoniam sic et scaccario processus et regis impediretur utilitas.®* 


The legate may be confusing Ralph’s position as guardian of the 
great seal with his work at the exchequer ; or it is possible, though 
not very probable, that the separate exchequer seal had not been 
made. The author of the Dialogus says distinctly that the seal of 
the exchequer, made in the likeness of the great seal, was never 
taken away.** When Henry was absent from England in 1230 
it was used instead of the great seal, but it was provided with a 
substitute in its turn.® 


V. 

We may now turn to the explanation of a document which 
deals, to some extent, with the circumstances under which Henry 
was declared to be of age. This contains the answers of Laurence 
of St. Albans, made in July 1239, to the charges against Hubert 
de Burgh, and was copied into the commonplace book of St. Albans 
known as the ‘ Liber Additamentorum.’** One of the charges 
against Hubert was that he was responsible for the declaration, in 
order to gain the lands of Henry of Essex. 


Romam nuntios destinavit et antequam dominus rex esset plenae 
aetatis, impetravit quod esset plenae aetatis, sicut hoc esset ad commodum 
domini regis, et auctoritate cuius aetatis incartari sibi fecit terras quae 
fuerunt H{enrici] de Essexia, &c.*7 


The answer given by Laurence of St. Albans to this charge was 
twofold. He points out that the lands of Henry of Essex were 
granted when the king was of full age. He does not distinguish 
between 1223 and 1227, but the Charter Rolls show that Hubert 
was granted the lands by charter in February 1227—that is, after 
the charters were resumed.** Secondly, he alleges that the royal 
control of the seal followed the letter of Pope Honorius to Ralph 
Nevill, which was probably written in 1223. Laurence says it was 
written to the chancellor, and Dr. Luard assumes that Richard de 
Marisco is intended ; *° but the terms of the letter, and the fact that 

" Papal letter of 28 April 1221; Pressutti, Regesta Honorii Papae III, i. 538, 
no, 3298, 

® Royal Letters, i. 112. 8 Lib. i. e. 15. 

“ Patent Rolls, 1225-32, p. 340. 8S Matth. Paris, vi. 63. 


” Ibid. p. 69. 8° Charter Rolls, i. 12-3. 
* Matth. Paris, vi. 70 and note. 
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Honorius wrote to Nevill about the coming of age,” show that 
Laurence is thinking of Nevill. Matthew Paris also speaks of 
Nevill as chancellor before his real appointment in 1226.°' The 
letter, as quoted by Laurence, ran— 


Per Apostolica scripta mandamus, quatinus cum eiusdem regis sigillum 
habeas et eiusdem custodiam amodo illo secundum beneplacitum suum 
utaris, et super eo ipsi tantum obedias et intendas; nullasque de caetera 
litteras praeter voluntatem ipsius sigillo regio facias signari. 


We may well believe that Hubert de Burgh was glad to avail 
himself of this letter to justify the coup d’état of 1227, but Laurence 
erroneously states that the king had control of the seal altogether 
after the end of 1228, whereas we have seen that his power was 
limited to the disposition of lands and castles by mandate and not 
by charter.®? At the same time the defence made by Laurence on 
Hubert’s behalf is suggestive. It shows that after the council at 
Northampton in December, when the castles were ‘called in,’ the 
king was regarded as a free agent. Although Peter des Roches, 
says Laurence, had tried to use the occasion against Hubert, the 
justiciar recovered himself, and it was only a matter of time before 
he and Ralph Nevill could urge the king to take the final step in 
the beginning of 1227. 


VI. 


The evidence of the chancellor’s inactivity during the minority 


of Henry III may be used to test the validity of the charter noted 
by Dr. Lawlor from the ‘ Liber Niger’ of Christ Church, Dublin. 
The date of this charter is 6 November 1217, the day upon which 
the Forest Charter was passed. Dr. Lawlor inclines to the belief 
that the ‘Liber Niger’ has preserved in its original form a con- 


firmation of the Great Charter hitherto unknown, and therefore 


that the charter printed in the Statutes as the second charter o 
Henry III cannot belong to this date, but was probably put forth, 


as Blackstone supposed, at the council of Merton on 28 September§. 


1217. The ‘Liber Niger’ charter ends with the dating clause: 
Datum per manum venerabilis patris domini R. Dunholmensis episcopi 
cancellarit nostri apud sanctum Paulum Londoniis VI° die Novembrij 
anno regni nostri secundo. If this is genuine it is the only datins 
clause of this well-known type in which Richard de Marisco figure 
after his election at Durham, or indeed after the death of Kin 
John. It would almost certainly imply that the great seal wa 
attached to the document; and the great seal was not yet i 


existence. As we have seen the chancellor took no share in officials 


® Royal Letters, i. 430. * See above, p. 228. 
* See above, p. 222. Laurence is confused in his dates (Matth. Paris, vi. 69). 5% 
Patent Rolls, 1216-25, p. 417. 
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business of the chancery after the seal did begin torun. Before 
the date of this charter he authorised the enrolment of two letters 
patent, on 9 April and 10 August 1217.% About the same time 
he was entrusted with important administrative duties in Ireland, 
Northumberland, and after his election in Durham.*‘ It is even 
probable that he was not present in London on 6 November 1217.” 






this day, like the so-called second charter and many other public 
documents of importance in 1217-8, was sealed with the seals of 
the legate Gualo and of William the Marshall, on account of the 
non-existence of the great seal.°* The formula of dating in these 
charters and letters runs, datum per manus praedictorum domini 
legati et Willelmi Marescalli. The Dublin charter, if genuine, must 
have been sealed in the same way ; and in that case it is incredible 
that it was datum per manum cancellarii. A glance at the dating 
clauses of the Forest Charter and of the important charters of 
John’s reign and Henry’s later years shows that the clause in 
he charter under consideration is adapted to suit the orthodox 
































RANT OF FREEDOM Forest CHARTER CONFIRMATION OF THE 
or Exectrons 1214. 1217. CHARTERS 1237. 
Datum per manum Datum per manus Datum per manum 
agistri Ricardi de praedictorum domini  yenerabilis patris R. 
, pplarisco, Cancellarii legati et  Willelmi (ycesty, episcopi can- 
nority Phos Maresealli apud Sanc- cellarié nostri. 

twm Paulum Londoniis 

sexto die Novembris 

anno regni nostri se- 

cundo. 





he compiler, in copying the date from the Forest Charter, or a 
ated copy of the ‘second charter,’ with later charters before him, 
hanged the wording and inserted the usual formula with the name 
t fortls ithe chancellor at the time. This required no great skill, since 
tember chard of Durham was a well-known person and was chancellor 
. jr nine years after his election to a bishopric. 

epseh'E Tt might be suggested that the compiler may have seen charters 


oemb tually drawn up by Richard, but ordinary charters of Henry’s 








y dating 
) figure" * Patent Rolls, 1216-25, pp. 55, 88, per cancellarium. 
of Kingg, “ The grant of the custody of the archbishopric of Armagh (ibid. p. 27), and of 


~ Castle, on the day when the Forest Charter was passed, 6 November 1217 
. 122), 

§ ’ After his consecration in July he must have been busy in his diocese; in 
agpeember he was at Berwick (Chron. de Mailros, p. 132). 
" Letters patent were sealed with the seal of the Marshall alone: Fé in huius rei 
_pmonium, has litteras nostras patentes sigillatas sigillo comitis W. Marescalli, 
es nostri et regni nostri, quia sigillum nondum habuimus, vobis inde mittimus. 
" Select Charters, pp. 289, 351, 366. 
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reign did not exist until after his death, nor was there any other 
reissue of the Great Charter, to which the great seal could have 
been attached, between 1218 and his death, except the confirmation 
of 1225. The chancellor does not appear in connexion with this 
document.®* It has been supposed that the charters were confirmed 
again in 1218 and 1223. But the confirmation which the annalist 
of Waverley attributes to the great council after Michaelmas in 
1218 is obviously that of 1217, and in any case was passed before 
the great seal existed.°* The charters of liberties were discussed 
in 1223, but there is no proof that they were formally confirmed. 
The words of the chronicler only imply that Henry promised to 
observe them ; and the king took the opportunity of investigating 
royal rights throughout the country.’ 
The arguments adduced by Dr. Lawlor in support of the Dublin 
charter are open to criticism on other grounds. Up to the close 
(the forty-fifth article) it is a copy of the printed charter of 1217 
with one important and a few unimportant variations. The impor- 
tant variation is the phrase in the preamble, spontanea et bona volun- 
tate, placed in the mouth of a boy ten years old, who was declared 
incapable of disposing of property a year later. The last clauses con- 
firm the suspicion that this phrase is copied from the charter of 1225. 
After naturally omitting all reference to the unlicensed castles the 
compiler copies the charter of 1225 word for word. Dr. Lawlor does 
not seem to have observed that the grant of a fifteenth (of which there 
is no trace on the rolls of 1217-8) is made in identical terms both 
in the ‘ Liber Niger’ charter and in that of 1225. Besides working 
together the charters of 1217 and 1225 the author apparently puts 
in words from the Forest Charter for the sake of completeness. 
The Great Charter of John and the charter of 1216, which dealt 
with forest matters, naturally included the justices and foresters 
in the preamble. The charters of 1217 and 1225 naturally omit 
them, because the forests were dealt with in the forest charters. 
The ‘ Liber Niger ’ is catholic, and includes them, although it follows 
its models in omitting references to the forests. Dr. Lawlor regards 
this as evidence that the ‘ Liber Niger’ charter and the Forest Charter 
were issued on the same day. It is evidence rather that the 
printed ‘second charter’ was issued on the same day as the Forest 
Charter—their preambles are identical except for the justices and 
foresters—and that the date is preserved in the ‘ Liber Niger.’ 
The ‘ Liber Niger ’ seems to contain a fourteenth-century edition 
of the statutes. The charter under discussion is, as Dr. Lawlor 
tells us, one of a series. Collections of this kind are not un- 
common. For example, in the ‘ Liber Niger’ of Bishop Alan there 
*8 Select Charters, p. 354. 89 Ann. Monast. ii. 290. 


1 Matth. Paris, iii. 76; Rot. Claus. i. 568, writs following those of January 
(Rymer, i. 167). 
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is a series of letters patent, apparently compiled for antiquarian 
purposes, entitled ‘Exemplum Literarum Patentium Regum An- 
gliae a Conquestu Hiberniae.’'' It is unfair to insist that these 
collections are either absolutely authentic or else forgeries, for they 
profess to be neither one nor the other. It is particularly hard to 
apply a stern critical test to copies of the Great Charter or of its 
confirmations. The charters were distributed in all directions ; 
and they do not seem to have been always complete ; copies of one 
or more, or of parts of one, have been found in the cartularies of 
abbeys, in the official records of Ireland, even in a collection of 
documents relating to the Norman Exchequer.’ It was easy to 
make mistakes. Matthew Paris attributes the Forest Charter of 
1225 to King John ;'°* the annalist of Waverley places the second 
confirmation of Henry III in 1218. A compiler with more than 
one revision before him might not unnaturally be tempted to 
indulge in a critical text. F. M. Powtcke. 




















‘' See the calendar of the ‘ Liber Niger Alani,’ by Dr. G. T. Stokes, in the Journal 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland (1893), Fifth Series, vol. iii. p. 311. 











“2 The fragmentary charter which used to be ascribed by the last generation of 
n- | Norman scholars to Henry II is really the first part of the 1225 charter adapted to 
5 Normandy. It is found in a fourteenth-century collection of judgments given in 
“* 7 the Norman exchequer, and was printed as a genuine charter of Henry II by 
he | M. Lechaudé d’Anisy (Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de Normandie, 1846, 
yes ff vol.xv. p. 149). Apparently the MS. was sold with other books and manuscripts of 
are the library at Rosny in 1836, and it is now in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Fonds Latin, 
no. 11034. (See Delisle, in Mémoires del’ Académie des Inscriptions, vol. xxiv. pt. ii. 
oth pp. 346-7 ; Inventaire des MSS. latins conservés a la Bibliothéque Nationale, p. 107.) 
ing tis very likely that Henry’s confirmations were distributed in Normandy, as in Ireland, 
uts § titer the deaths of Philip II and Louis VIII. Henry approached the barons of 
388. Normandy in 1226 (Matth. Paris, iii. 119) as he did on the news of Philip’s death in 
alt july 1223 (Patent Rolls, pp. 405-6; Petit-Dutaillis, Louis VIII, p. 232). 
Gi 


™ Matth. Paris, ii. 598. 


The Amalgamation of the Englsh 
Mercantile Crafts 


Part Il. 


E saw at the beginning of our former article that in 1363 
parliament forbade merchants to trade in more than one line 

of goods, but within a year repealed the enactment. Nevertheless 
the towns had to suffer from the trouble which was bound to ensue 
when tradesmen trespassed too closely upon the territory of their 
fellow-tradesmen. Everywhere the local authorities were active 
in restricting townsmen to the use of their own branch of trade. In 
1635, for example, at Kendal, a general order was promulgated 
stipulating what wares the different tradespeople should deal in.’ 
The mercers, particularly, seem to have made themselves exceed- 
ingly unpopular with their neighbours by trading in any wares 
which brought them in a profit. In addition to many things sold 
at retail by small scales, such as spices and drugs, merceries seem 
to have included in the beginning haberdashery, various kinds of 
wearing apparel,? and cloth*® as well. Thus in the ordinary 
conduct of their daily business mercers were naturally rivals of 


? It was ordered that the woollen drapers should sell all sorts of woollen cloth, 
including hats and bands ; and that the mercers and haberdashers of small wares should 
be accounted as one trade. Grocers might sell grocery wares, apothecary wares, 
dyeing stuffs, and whatsoever was sold by the hundredweight and gallon measure. 
Linen cloth was to be used in common until some persons should undertake to use 
that trade. Hist. MSS. Com. Rep. iv. app. x. p. 317. 

* A sixteenth-century mercer’s bill still preserved in the Hereford archives shows 
the various kinds of wearing apparel in which such a tradesman dealt. The items 
enumerated include bombast, black thread, silk garters, ‘ blew stockinges,’ leather 
‘ poyntes,’ English ribbon, silver fringe, and a ‘boton for the scarf.’ Hereford 
Customs, p. 144. 

* This accounts for ‘the bitter rivalry which so often developed between the 
mercers and the drapers. The drapers were for the most part concerned solely with 
the sale of cloth. Indeed their rights over this branch of trade had been early 
acknowledged. For instance, in the act of 1363 parliament had ordered drapers \ 
‘ buy and purvey their sorts of cloth according to a stated price so that so great plenty 
of such cloths be made and set to sale in every city, borough, and merchant town and 
elsewhere within the Realm :’ 37 Edward III, c.15. According to evidence furnished 
by the roll of the poll-tax imposed in Ripon in 1379, the merchants, mercers, and 
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drapers of the town were at that time engaged in the cloth trade: Millenary Record.f 
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most of the other merchants, and they seem to have encroached 
at will upon their special rights, even in defiance of charters 
guaranteeing a monopoly to particular trades.‘ We have already 
noticed how much pains the Shrewsbury mercers took in the early 
fifteenth century to restrain their members from exercising without 
special permission any but their immediate branch of trade. Yet 
in Elizabeth's reign we find the drapers of that town waging war 
upon the mercers for presuming to deal in cloth, a commodity over 
which the drapers claimed to have sole control. And the judicial 
powers of both central and local executives were taxed severely in 
their efforts to determine the validity of the claims of these two 
groups of tradesmen to dominate the local cloth trade.’ In 1561 
the London mercers were hinting very broadly that the retail 
dealers of other companies, more especially the grocers, were guilty 
of handling silk goods.*® 

If the mercers and merchants thus disregarded the rights of 
their fellow-merchants, still less could they be expected to show 
regard for the rights of the handicrafts in whose wares they dealt. 
Indeed, to judge from the state of industrial society at Chester in 
Elizabethan days, both traders and craftsmen generally must have 
been practising any trade or calling which they thought proper. 
The city however decided to enter upon a new policy of regulating 





‘The merchants of Beverley apparently refused to acknowledge the right of the 
drapers to monopolise the local trade in cloth. The merchants continued to handle 
that commodity, and in 1572 forced the drapers, in defence of their trade interests, to 
draw up a special ordinance forbidding the ‘marchantes,’ under penalty of paying a 
certain fine, to ‘ occupie within the town of Beverley buyinge and sellinge of any 
wollen clothe belonging to the Drapers crafte or womens hose.’ Beverley Town Docu 
ments (Selden Soc. Publ.), p. 108. 

* The mercers. claimed the right both by custom and practice to carry on the 
trade in cloth. But a committee of the privy council appointed to consider the points 
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cloth, | at issue between the drapers and the mercers decided in favour of the drapers, on the 
should ground that, as they said, ‘the trade of draperie by reason of the variety of clothes 
a, requires men of experience and that the mercers accordingly ought not to meddle.’ 
eagutt. ir. Unwin gives an account of this quarrel between the drapers and mercers of 
to use Shrewsbury based on evidence which he has obtained from the privy council registers : 
op. cit. p. 98. In 1589 a Chester tradesman, who seems to have been at once an iron 

5 shows § 2mger, a vintner, a mercer, and a ‘ retayler of manye comodities,’ brought complaint 
e items before the authorities against a ‘retaylinge draper’ for having usurped the name of 
leather merchant. An inquiry was therefore made, in order that, to quote the record, ‘the 
Tereford trite of the offender might be ripte upp and viewed. into:’ Noble, Hist. of the 
, London Ironmongers, p.27. In the early seventeenth century the Chester mercers 
een the resented the conduct of the linendrapers, who, in spite of the mercers’ protests, 
lely with § Ptsisted in invading what they claimed as their special territory (Harleian MS., B.M., 
- early 2054, ff. 37-47) ; and from the trouble which the Chester municipality had to settle 
rapers & the Points in dispute between her mercers and linendrapers, we can well appreciate 
at plenty the wisdom of the policy of Bristol in encouraging within her borders the amalgamation 





town and of the men using those two trades. 
urnished * Herbert, Twelve Great Livery Companies, vol. i. p. 234. There seems to have 
cers, and been some reason for the boast made in 1682 by a clerk of the grocers’ company that 


1y Record. they were ‘the most universal merchants that traded abroad.’ Trans. Royal Hist. 
%. 0.8, vol. ix. p. 70. 
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its economic affairs, and to that end commissioned twelve persons 
selected from the various occupations to assign to the townsmen 
the particular art or mystery which each alone might thereafter use 
within its boundaries.’ Indeed almost everywhere the mercers at 
some time in their history had to be warned not to trespass upon 
the special rights of some one of the handicrafts. Already in the 
fifteenth century the Lincoln authorities forbade the mercers to 
sell boots, doubtless in order that the local cordwainers might be 
upheld in their monopoly. Because the Chester mercers had been 
underselling the cappers, in 1520 they were prohibited from selling 
caps any longer except at a stated price. The Shrewsbury 
mercers and glovers had frequent actions at law to settle disputes 
arising out of their commercial relations.’ In the seventeenth 
century the ordinances of the Gloucester company of metalmen 
contain a proviso reserving to the mercers the right to buy and 
sell pins, as they had been wont to do."' In 1635 the London 
goldsmiths complained to the king because ‘the mercers and the 
like buy and sell deceitful goldsmiths’ wares, especially in the Old 
and New Exchanges.’’? Everywhere we meet with similar 
accounts of friction between the merchants and the craftsmen. It 
is little wonder that in these circumstances municipal authorities 
encouraged the consolidation of mercantile fraternities. 

In the seventeenth century, when so many strangers were 
entering the towns, the gilds themselves adopted a common policy 
in order to retain control over the local trade. We have already 
noted how both Lichfield and Preston incorporated their merchant 
companies expressly to prevent non-freemen from setting up in 
business or even from hawking their wares within the limits of 
the town.’* Indeed, from the later Tudor period most town 


7 The ordinance reads as follows: ‘ No maner of person or persons of any arte, 
mystery, syence, occupation, or crafte within the said citie shall use, practice, exersyes, 
by, sell, exchange, or sell by retayle nor other wyese intermeddle with any other arte, 
occupacons, trades, good, cattells, wares, or merchandyes to sell by retayle then shal be 
appoynted, limityed, and assigned by the twelve persons whose names are subscribed 
and regested of remembrance in such booke or recorde as those twelve persons shall 
ordain and that no foreign shall sell or utter by retayle any sort of wares excepting 
only to citizens free of the city: ’ Morris, Chester, p. 404. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Report, xiv. app. viii. p. 21. 

® Morris, Chester, p. 435. 

*° Trans. Shropshire Archeol. and Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. x. p. 71. 

Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. xii. app. ix. p. 430. One of the rules enacted by the 
Beverley mercers in 1582 was to the effect that any smith who should ‘ buy and sell 
iron not altered or wrought’ by them ‘according to their science’ must pay to the 
mercers a yearly fine of 6s. 8d. Hist. MSS. Comm. Beverley, p. 84. 

2 Journ. Brit. Archeol. Assoc. n.s. vol. 1x. pt. 1, p. 48. 

18 See above, pp. 24 ff. From Leicester in 1540 a petition was addressed to the 
chancellor of the duchy, calling his attention to the suffering entailed upon towns- 
men by the admission in the past of foreigners toa share in the retail trade in 
victuals, and asking him to obtain letters patent authorising them to exclude strangers 
thereafter from all retail trade. Half a century later the trouble again arose, and 
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charters contained a provision of some sort forbidding these prac- 
tices. Hawking was especially obnoxious to the medieval trader,'* 
and one of the most highly prized privileges of the mercers’ 
societies, as we have seen in the case of the Nottingham gild in the 
fifteenth century, was that of regulating the sale of their wares by 
hawkers.!® The Lichfield mercers’ ordinances of 1623 specifically 
ordained that ‘no Milliner, Pedler, or Pettie Chapman or any other 
person whatsoever which doth not now dwell and inhabitt within 
the said Cittie (except he hath served seaven yeares apprentishipp 
dulie to some of this Company within this Cittie) shall not at any 
tyme herafter keepe any shopp booth or stall within this Cittie, but 
onelie in tyme of Faires,’ without the consent of the company.'® 
Perpetual vigilance was needed to prevent non-residents from 
securing a share in the town’s trade. At Doncaster the corporation 
preferred a petition to the county members begging them to use 
their influence in parliament to stop the licensing of hawkers and 





he  pedlars.'’ Sometimes, too, permission was conferred upon special 
id & gilds to protect themselves from this sort of competition. Thus in 
ar & 1717 the drapers of St. Albans were given ‘ power and liberty to 

It | prosecute all such pedlars and chapmen who sell in the Borough 
ies & linen cloth, muslin, and such other goods belonging to the drapers’ 

trade.’ '* Doubtless in many instances the more complex traders’ 
ere associations originated in consequence of the influx of aliens in such 
licy 

ady § %#in the borough tried to restrain ‘artisantes and tradesmen of the countrie from 
| it retaylinge of their wares in Leicester except they will come and dwell in Leicester 
_ and become free burgesses thereof.’ In 1599 Elizabeth’s charter to the townsmen 
p 1 § contained a clause denying the right to any but freemen to use any trade or buy or 
‘s of § ‘ell other than in gross, except only in fair time, unless he were specially licensed 
fown by the mayor: Records of the Borough, vol. iii. pp. 43-44, 301. 

0 “ As early as 1398 we find the towns taking steps to stop traders from disposing 
, arte, of their wares in this fashion. In that year the court and community of Beverley 
arsyes; ordered that no peddlar, ‘alien or denizen,’ should ‘ thenceforth wander within the 
r arte, liberty for the purpose of selling or buying’ goods, but that they should have ‘ stalls 
shal be §™ the Lord’s open market at the time of selling their chattels and not elsewhere, 
scribed under pain of imprisonment, and the loss of 6s. 8d. as often as any of them should be 
s shall j “aught:’ Hist. MSS. Comm. Beverley, 1900, p. 70. 
cepting * In 1504 the London mercers issued an ordinance forbidding any person under 


their ‘obeisance’ to sell or ‘deliver to any person any mercery ware which he 
knoweth to be an hawker a bearer about and a seller of the same within the Franchise 
of the City nor send nor envoy into the country to no chapman nor other to sell 
vithout it be first bought sold, bespoken, or sent for, and so accorded of the price 
rithout fraud or ‘‘ mal-engine ” nor none other manner colour by which the Fellowship 
secrets of the same in any wise may be hurt or discovered upon pain to pay to the 
dx... 51. Charters and Ordinances, p. 67. 

" Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. n.s. vol. vii. p. 121, 

" Records, vol. iv. p. 243. 

* Corporation Records, p. 108. In 1732 the Derby company of mercers was still so 
towns- §etmined to stop ‘those persons and others’ who ‘ have of late and do frequently 
rade in 90s goods to sail to the prejudice’ of its members, that it promised to ‘ indemnify 
trangers ever of the company shall be at any expence in prosecuting any such person or 
lose, and M80ns so offending.’ Derbyshire Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc. Journ. vol. xv. p. 143. 
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constantly increasing numbers that the townsmen in a body had 
to join together in order to protect their interests. Circumstances 
called for decided action ; hence the formation of the collective gilds 
of merchants. 

Of a different type were the extremely heterogeneous associa- 
tions which, in early Stuart days, were formed by combining the 
handicrafts as well as the trades in one general aggregation; such, 
for instance, as we have noticed at Wallingford in Berkshire and at 
Faversham in Kent. The town council of Faversham, in drawing 
up the ordinance incorporating their mercers’ society, dwelt on 
the great good which had hitherto been attained by distributing 
the crafts among several companies. They averred that by com- 
mitting the various crafts to the care of ‘men of gravity best 
experienced ’ in the mysteries the ‘ particular grievance and deceits’ 
which were practised in every trade or craft could best be 
‘examined, reformed, and ordered.’’® But though the town may 
at one time have approved of organising the crafts in separate 
gilds, it perceived that the power of the gilds was considerably 
limited in the seventeenth century, and accordingly resolved to 
protect the trades and crafts in their local monopoly, insisting that 
thereafter ‘no one might sell or utter any other ware or stuff but 
such as belonged to his trade.’ Although the idea of maintaining 
the loeal trades and handicrafts in individual unions was given up, 
it was still considered necessary to maintain some form of industrial 
organisation.” 

However, not all the smaller towns disposed of their separate 
gild groups so summarily by forcing all their traders and handi- 
crafts to unite in forming one great corporation. It may be worth 
while, therefore, to notice the various stages through which the 
complex associations passed before they finally culminated in these 
large federations. The first evidence which we obtain of the 
tendency to draw together the trades and crafts into large gild 
groups appears from the records of Reading. About the middle of 
the sixteenth century the merchants and artisans of the town were 
distributed into five groups, one of which, the mercers’ and drapers’ 
company, comprised the mercers, drapers, potuaries, haberdashers, 
chapmen, tailors, and cloth-drawers.2! Thus here the various 


trades and crafts were classified in groups with a due regard to, 


their natural economic relations. Most of the other borough : 
however, which gradually followed the same policy and incorporatt' 
great federations of labour, were not equally happy in their metho 


‘® Kent Archeol. Soc. Trans. vol. ix. p. xviii. 
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* This Faversham company seems to have served the purpose which had called it (i; 


into being. In 1835 it was still preserving its corporate existence and exerting some 
influence in civic affairs. Munic. Corporation Comm. Report, 1835, p. 967. 
*! Walford, Gilds, p. 90. 
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of grouping. We find, for instance, that in 1576 Ipswich was 
supporting four large companies, each of which included the most 
yaried trades and handicrafts. Thus in the mercers’ gild were the 
mariners, shipwrights, bookbinders, printers, fishmongers, sword- 
setters, cooks, fletchers, physicians, hatters, cappers, and merchants. 
In the smaller communities, when the trade grouping called for yet 
fewer organisations, they naturally became more heterogeneous in 
























it B character. The three companies organised at Devizes in 1614, 
¢ which are known as the drapers, the mercers, and the leather- 
0 § sellers, are interesting examples of this type of organisation. In 
1g HM the mercers’ gild were grouped together the grocers, linendrapers, 
n- @ haberdashers, vintners, innholders, bakers, brewers, apothecaries, 
st & barbers, surgeons, chandlers, painters, braziers, and glaziers. On 
s' HB the other hand, at Abingdon the grocers and not the mercers, 
be @§ drapers, or haberdashers, gave their name to the gild, which 
ay @ included all the ordinary merchant traders as well as such of the 
ate BH handicrafts as the local officials agreed should be ‘sorted and 
bly severed to make upp the Company of Grocers’ and be called ‘ the 
to § Company of Grocers and their Fellowes.’ *? In these instances, as 
hat @ at St. Albans, Kingston-upon-Thames, and other towns, where but 
but ff two great companies survived, it became as impossible to apportion 
ing f§ the crafts according to any natural classification as it had been at 
Up, BH Faversham and Wallingford. The forces which had driven men in 
rial i the fourteenth century to organise individual unions for the purpose 
of developing specific commercial and industrial occupations were 
rate Hino longer operative. An historian of Ipswich, referring in particular 
ndi- to the miscellaneous combination of trades which the mercers’ and 
orth Bithe drapers’ companies held together in that borough, quaintly says 
the Bithat the mysteries of each could not be worthy of preservation 
hese Hvhen ‘coks and fletchers ’ mingled with ‘ merchaunts and prynters,’ 
the Mor‘ caskett makers and surgeons’ with ‘ carryers and innholders.’ ** 
gild Obviously the gildsmen were making a last despairing fight for 
Je of Bexistence, 
were We may conclude, then, that these associated mercantile 
pers ‘ 
hers, * The mayor, bailiffs, and the rest of the common council. were led to take this 
rious hep in 1669, as they said, ‘for the better service to be had of all the Freemen of the 
tid Borough and for the better, exact and more civill governme’t of the same, and 
rd tog. comonalty thereof.’ The company, one of three then organised, comprised grocers, 
ugh ’ ets, woollen-drapers, linendrapers, haberdashers of hats, feltmakers, dyers, 
rate! ts, apothecaries, ‘ maultres;’ ironmongers, spurriers, ‘ scholemasters,’ scriveners 
ethol 18, upholsterers, clothworkers and shearmen. Just about a century earlier the 





wa had made an effort to put into practice this idea of grouping all the trades and 

pults into ‘severall companyes.’ In 1559 it was ordered that ‘ the inhabytantes of this 

fm Wghe shalbe Divided into Severall Compaynes for the better utylytie and good 
ler of their selfes and theyre famylyes,’ but the council reserved to themselves the 
ght ‘to Devide so manye Mysteryes or facultyes into every compayne as theye shall 

Brake good :’ Selections from the Records, pp. 159, 123. 

* Wodderspoon, Memorials of Ipswich, p. 174. 
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fraternities rose upon the dissolution of the gild merchant, the 
towns traders as a body naturally succeeding to the mercantile 
rights which they had enjoyed in the palmy days of that organisa- 
tion. Whereas at Shrewsbury the goldsmiths and ironmongers had 
become prominent members of the general mercantile fraternity 
established in that borough by 1424, at which date men engaged in 
various other occupations were also admitted, as early as 1370 the 
Bristol merchants, mercers, and drapers alone found it to their 
advantage to belong to the same union. Although we cannot say 
how long the men of Bristol kept up this organisation, or how many 
other merchant traders, such as the grocers, haberdashers, and 
their kindred, may gradually have followed their example and joined 
the general trading society, we have ample evidence that gildsmen 
in many other boroughs gradually combined. We can well under- 
stand why they did so. The number of simple mercers, or grocers, 
or haberdashers, or even drapers, would not be very great in an 
average town, and only by rallying to each other’s support could 
merchants make a showing respectable enough to entitle them toa 
position of consequence among the other gilds. We have every 
reason to believe, for instance, that in the late sixteenth century the 
merchant company at Alnwick did not boast a membership of more 
than sixteen.“ But however limited the number of gildsmen 
associated in these societies may have been, they never showed any 
great reluctance in assuming the responsibilities which devolved 
upon them. On the contrary, not content with their legitimate 
commercial privileges, they did not scruple, as we have seen, 


to deal in wares over which various handicraftsmen claimed to have fi 


the monopoly, in spite of their vigorous protest. And when, in the 
course of time, the townsmen in the less considerable communities 


began to realise that they must work together if they hoped longer 


to protect the town’s trade from the invasion of alien merchants 
and itinerant artisans, both traders and handicraftsmen forgot their 
personal jealousies and joined together in forming one great body 
corporate. By so doing they could still dominate the local economit 
situation. ms 


In attempting to account for the amalgamations in which they® 


haberdashers figured apart from the general trading societies, we 
are at the outset at a great disadvantage, since, apart from th’ 
evidence furnished by the records of the London company, we hé 
very little material upon which to base any definite conclusio 
The London haberdashers are usually spoken of as an offshc 
of the mercers, who had taken over the latter’s small-ware business 


2 Tate, History of Alnwick, vol. ii. p. 321. 


% We get an interesting glimpse into the different kinds of ware offered for sale i¥j 


1376 by haberdashers from an extant record of a London shop. They were extreme] 
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For a long time they remained isolated, though the grocers had 
much earlier shown them the advantages of consolidation. How- 
ever, in the seventeenth year of the reign of Henry VII, the haber- 
jashers made an alliance with the hatters and cappers, two crafts 
which just about that time appear to have combined their forces. 
The three bodies of tradesmen secured a royal charter incorporating 
them under the style of the Fraternity of Merchant Haberdashers 
in the City of London.” The haberdashers at this time seem to 
have been chiefly engaged in the sale of hats, caps, and head gear 
generally, so that it was natural for them to attach themselves to 
the hatters and the cappers.”’ But by 1517, within fifteen years of 
their incorporation, the haberdashers were denounced as the ‘ riche 
men’ who were ‘reson’ upon the ‘distruction of the pore people.’ 
They were held accountable for the miserable condition to which 
many of the London artificers had been reduced. A contemporary 
writer, who designates the haberdashers as ‘a sorte’ who ‘ beganne 
to oceupie to bye and selle alle soche handycraft wares,’ says that 
until they appeared upon the scene ‘ pore handycraft peple, which 
that wer wont to kepe shoppes and servaunts and hadd labour 
and levyng by makyng pyns, poynts, girdells, glovis, and all such 
other thyngs necessary for comon peple, hadd therof sale and 
profits daily.’** But the haberdashers did not rest content even 
with interfering with the ‘pore handycraft peple ;’ in the early 
sixteenth century, when felt hats began to be’extensively made in 
ngland, they endeavoured to control that industry as well. In 
ging this however they came into conflict with the feltmakers, 
a strong body of artisans, whose business was that of making felt 
hats, and who resisted the encroachment of the merchant haber- 
ushers upon their special field of industry. The feltmakers were 
tha decided disadvantage, not only because, as they said, they had 
ho‘ government of themselves as other companies have,’ but also 
because they were denied any effectual representation in the haber- 
lashers’ company. As merchant traders the haberdashers’ chief 


hiscellaneous, including apparently every kind of fancy article then known, not only 
Weating apparel, such as fancy laces, beads, painted cloth, girdles, various kinds of 
As and coats, but also purses, spurs, and iron chains as well. There were also 
Mlerent sorts of writing utensils, such as ink horns, pen cases, quires of paper, and 
ns of parchment ; and other articles made of wood, such as boxes, whistles, and 
ming tables. There was even a fly cage, which could be hung up as an ornament. 
Riley, Memorials of London, p. 422. 

* Hazlitt, Livery Companies of London, p. 285. 

" That the haberdashers concerned themselves for the most part with the sale of 
sand caps is evident from the ordinance of the mercers’ and drapers’ company of 
Ming, which included the haberdashers, that no haberdasher except he be a 
Pman should sell hats and caps by retail within the borough, straw hats onl 
epted: Walford, Gilds, p. 90. 

* 4 Treatise concerninge the Staple and the Commodities of this Realme, in 
all's Drei Volkswirthschaftliche Denkschriften, p. 39. 
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interest lay in forwarding the distributing branch of the hat 
business, while the working feltmakers naturally looked after the 
manufacturing part of it.2* The relations between the two trades 
grew more and more strained, inasmuch as the haberdashers, in 
spite of the feltmakers’ protests, persisted in asserting their rights, 
The feltmakers at last made formal application to the crown for 
a charter which should confer upon them alone full authority to 
regulate their own trade. 

The relations which developed between the London haberdashers 
and the feltmakers are of considerable interest, because in attempt- 
ing to dominate the feltmakers’ industry the haberdashers were 
clearly overstepping the limits of their legitimate gild rights. As 
vendors of hats, caps, and small wares generally the haberdashers 
were merely traders; they were therefore naturally related to the 
mercers, grocers, and a few others of their sort—such, in the words 
of a contemporary writer,®’ ‘as doe sell wares growinge beyon! 
the seas,’ who ‘ doe fetche oute oure treasure of the same: 
whereas the feltmakers are put by him in a third class of thos¢ 
whom ‘we must cherishe well’ because they alone ‘by their 
misteries and faculties doe bringe in anie treasour.’ As makers of 
felt hats, the feltmakers’ interests were bound up with the develop 
ment of one of the more important of the home industries. Con 
sequently the interegts of the two classes of craftsmen could neve 
be wholly reconciled, and conflict, if not open hostility, was boun 
to result. The blame for the dispute must be thrown upon thi 
haberdashers, who were utterly disregarding the accepted rules 
the time. The act of 1363 had emphasised the gulf which custom 
had placed between traders and handicraftsmen ; yet the haber 
























































dashers, in attempting to dominate the feltmakers’ industry Mierests o 
deliberately transgressed this act, to make no mention of the tra and caps. 
tions in the matter. It was only after persistent effort that tl haberdash« 
feltmakers finally succeeded in breaking from the haberdasher advantages 
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the said wools are haberdashers.’ But the haberdashers were not the only culp 
Many trading companies, more especially the London drapers, had in various ways by 
intruding on the province of one of the industrial arts. Mr. Unwin, Jndusir 
Organisation, pp. 131-35, gives a full account of the conflict between the haberdashé 
and fejtmakers. 

% J,amond, Discourse of the Common Weal, pp. 91-92. 
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entend with. They adopted from the start a safer means of pre- 
gtving harmony among these various occupations by associating 
them apparently on a more equal footing. The union of haber- 
dashers, cappers, and feltmakers at Exeter, and that of haberdashers 
and feltmakers at Bristol, seem to have been formed with some 
sich end in view.*' In this way the commercial privileges of both 
trade and craft were doubtless more equally balanced and their 
separate economic interests better protected. At Andover, in the 
early seventeenth century, the haberdashers had the distinction of 
giving their name to the all-inclusive mercantile fraternity, one of 
the three gild organisations then sanctioned within the borough 
pecincts. In establishing the haberdashers’ company the authori- 
ties naturally had to group many different trades with the general 
merchants, and, of course, in such a conglomeration of trades there 
could no longer be any insistence upon careful gild regulation. 
Indeed, from the meagre record which the haberdashers have left— 
and they seem to have been alone among the three companies in 
giving any account of the local conditions which led the townsmen 
toinstitute these trade corporations—we infer that all that the town 
and trades still hoped for was to keep up some show of gild exist- 
ence, as their ancestors had done long before in the days of 
Henry Ill; for he, they claimed, had originally granted to the 
townsmen the privilege of having a ‘ guild of merchants.’ * 

Thus all that we can truly say about these haberdashers’ asso- 
tiations is that they included the hatters, cappers, and, outside of 
London, in most instances, as may be gathered from Bristol, 
Exeter, and Kendal, the feltmakers as well. These amalgamations 
seem to have been formed largely to advance the common business 
interests of their members, which centred chiefly in the sale of hats 
and caps. And from the discord which arose between the London 
haberdashers and the feltmakers we can easily comprehend the 
advantages which the provincial cities and towns secured for them- 
selves by encouraging these two occupations to combine their forces. 


* The members of the Bristol company of haberdashers and feltmakers seem 
to have agreed as to the way in which they should conduct the affairs of their 
company. For example, in 1611 they permitted foreigners to sell hats and caps in 
the city on one day in the week after the wares had been approved by the company 
and upon the payment of a toll of threepence a dozen for, hats and one penny for caps : 
Latimer, Annals of Bristol in the Seventeenth Century, p. 26. The Chester haber- 
dashers appear to have stood alone in forming a gild alliance with the skinners of that 
city, for reasons which the records do not explain. 

* See the preamble of the ‘ Ordinances of the Guild of Merchants in Andever in 
the County of Southampton, which Guild is divided into three several Fellowships 
whereof these are only of the Fellowship of Haberdashers,’ reciting how King 
Henry III had incorporated the men of Andover, otherwise called the approved men 


shq@ of Andover, by letters patent, and by the same letters had granted to them, among 


other things, ‘a guild of merchants :’ Wiltshire Archaol. and Nat. Hist. Soc. Maq. 
Vol. xxi, p. 306. 
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The associations entered into by the drapers and tailors form a 
second group, which have to be considered in connexion with the 
merchant companies. So close was the relation which these two 
trades bore to each other that civic officials were often much 
exercised to keep them distinct. Thus at one time the mayor of 
London went the length of disfranchising a citizen ‘for using 
drapery he being a tailor.’ ** But it was practically impossible to 
separate the two trades. Both the drapers and the tailors had been 
accustomed to sell cloth by retail, and to judge from acts of parlia- 
ment they continued to do so through succeeding centuries.™ It 
was especially fitting that the drapers and tailors should yield to 
the general impulse towards amalgamation, and so secure for them- 
selves the advantages attaching to the system. Even though the 
two trades in London did not unite their gilds, they demonstrated 
the closeness of their business interests by working together to 
further them on more than-one occasion.” If the companies of 
the city thus acknowledged their interdependence, it is not sur- 
prising that the provincial gilds went a step further and-made their 
unions permanent.. Even York found it expedient to combine the 
two trades, and as late as the fourteenth year of the reign of 
Charles II the united company of drapers and tailors was exhibit- 
ing considerable activity in trying to maintain its standard of 
workmanship in the sphere allotted to it.*¢ 

That it was to the manifest interest of the community to have 
the drapers and tailors working in harmony is demonstrated by 
the Chester records.*’ There in Elizabeth’s reign the drapers and 


** Herbert, Twelve Great Livery Companies, vol. i. p. 30, note. 

% The statute 5 and 6 Edward VI, c. 6, speaks of the ‘ Draper, Merchaunt- 
taylor, Clothworker, or other person whiche shall retayle anye of the Clothes... 
aforesaide.’ In 4 Henry VII, c. 8, we read of the ‘ Drapers & Taylours and other in 
the Citee of London and other places wythin this Reame that usen to sell wollen 
clothe at retaill by the yerdys, sellen a yerde of cloth at excessive price.’ As early as 
1347 the Bristol tailors were complaining that others who used their craft sold and 
bought new cloth. Therefore in claiming in Charles II’s time the right to engage 
in the trade of cloth they were fully confirmed in their rights by ancient usage. See 
Fox and Taylor, Merchant Taylors of Bristol, p. 87. 

“8 In Edward IV’s day the officers of the London drapers and merchant taylors 
exercised joint powers of search over all the cloth which was brought to the fairs of 
St. Bartholomew and Southwark, cloth being the great commodity sold at both these 
fairs: Herbert, Twelve Great Livery Companies, vol. i. p. 427. The united efforts of 
these two companies are said to have kept the local shearmen from securing royal . 
incorporation until the sixteenth century: Report of the Livery Companies Comm. { 
1884, pt. ii. p. 674. } 

%* They engaged, ‘if the wares be adjudged base and unserviceable so that any ¢ 
penalty be due to the King or the master, wardens, and assistants, to deliver one | 
moiety to the King’s Receiver-general for use of his Majesty and half to be kept by 
the Company :’ Municip. Corp. Comm. Rep. 1835, p. 1765. 

*” Morris, Chester, p. 436. The tailors in their turn occasionally headed a small 
association with some craft other than the drapers. The company of tailors and 
hosiers formed in 1580 in Winchester asked for incorporation because, as they said, 
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hosiers were allowed to unite, whereas the tailors kept to their own 
gild. This arrangement was not altogether successful. Eventually 
the tailors delivered to the authorities ‘the Quenes Majesties wryt 
of monition’ which had authorised them ‘to suppresse and put 
downe all those drapers who use and trade their occupacion.’ 
Thereupon the authorities sent for the stewards of the drapers and 
‘enjoyned them and all others of ther occupacion’ at no time 
thereafter to ‘ exercise, use, nor occupy in cutting nor sowinge of 
any garment or other thing which merly doth or ought to belonge 
or appertaigne to the occupacion of tailors aforesaid,’ proceeding 
with the clause, ‘untill the said drapers have duly and orderly 
proved that it is and shalbe lafull for them so to doe.’ It is not 
stated whether the drapers took up the challenge or meekly sub- 
mitted. Elsewhere the drapers were certainly not subdued.** In 
Reading, as we have seen, they were influential enough to give their 
name in company with the mercers.to the large trading corporation 
established in the late sixteenth century as the chief of the five local 
companies; but they took good care at the same time to protect 
their immediate commercial rights by inserting in the company’s 
by-laws the provision that neither the mercers nor the tailors should 
retail cloth or women’s hose.*® Rye also upheld the monopoly of 
her company of drapers and tailors by confirming their ordinance 


that ‘none should occupy the mystery or occupation either 
of woollen-draper or tailor within the said town other than such as 
had either been apprenticed with one of the said company, or 
being freeborn, should first make agreement with the said com- 


‘there were those who come into the city, take houses, set up the mysteries .. . at 
divers quick times of work and against high feasts,’ while others again carried on 
their labours in closets, inns, alehowses, and other secret places within the city. 
All of these, they go on to explain, ‘do depart from this said city afterwards .. . 
to the great hindrance and utter undoing of tailors and hosiers.’ Bailey, Transcripts, 
p. 36. That the business of drapers, tailors, and hosiers overlapped considerably is 
well shown by the case of Beverley. There one of the ordinances drawn up by the 
company of merchants and mercers in 1492, which at that date still included the 
drapers, expressly required that every member of the drapers’ craft dwelling in the 
town should ‘be free to fit, sew, and make hose in his shop and to have a boy or 
apprentice to keep his shop without payment of any contribution to the tailors’ craft: ’ 
Beverley Town Documents, p. 75. 

** The Beverley drapers and tailors, to all appearances, never adopted amalgama- 
tion as a means of settling their trade differences. As a consequence, in 1494 the 
twelve governors of the town were called upon to decide as to the merits of the claims 
of these two groups of traders to use cloth in their daily work. The drapers seem to 
have profited most materially by the town’s intervention at that date, by securing 
permission to exact a fine of 2s. 4d. from every tailor ‘who should buy and sell cloth 
by retail’ ‘ beyond four marks a year.’ The drapers were also to be free to make 
gaiters, women’s boots, and ‘le soles’ without being called upon to contribute to the 
tailors’ gild, although if ‘ they should make any other clothes’ they were to pay 2s. a 
year. Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm., Beverley, p. 105. 

*” Walford, Gilds, p. 90. 
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pany. The drapers and tailors at Northampton*' also found 
it to their mutual advantage to unite, as we learn, ‘ as well for the 
expelling owte of Forrayners, as for the good government of their 
said companyes and the common weall of her Majesties loving 
subjects.’ Before long however they had to make their ‘humble 
requeste for the renewing’ of ‘ their seide constitutions and orders,’ 
on the ground that these were ‘ nowe frustrated and voyde ;” and it 
was promised that their constitutions should be ‘of force and so 
contynued as other constitutions within the same town.’ 

It was not everywhere that consolidation worked smoothly. 
At Oxford, for instance,” in 1569 the city council permitted 
the tailors and woollen-drapers to form an alliance; yet within 
a few years it had to admonish them ‘that upon all contro- 
versyes happeninge in or aboute the occupations or corporacion of 
taylors and drapers, eyther betwene the Cittie and them or 
emongst themselves,’ which should come to their knowledge, they 
should be ‘ wholly therein at the order and ponishment of the maior 
and his successors.’ Even this warning did not have the desired 
effect, for on 9 September 1572 the gild of tailors and drapers 
was summarily dissolved; the drapers incorporated their interests 
with the mercers, leaving the tailors to shift for themselves.“ 
On the other hand, impending dissolution was sometimes averted. 
In 1601 the Tewkesbury drapers, tailors, and dyers, after having 
held together for years in one gild, had ‘a disagreement which 
threatened to break it up for ever. Thereupon the corporation 
encouraged them to- reunite, and ordered that henceforth ‘ they 

Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. xiii. app.iv. p. 59. In 1574 the Warwick gild of drapers 
and tailors besought ‘ Mr. Bailiff’ and the principal burgesses ‘ please to reforme their 
book of the said occupacions especially in making the somes of composicion of 
straungers greater, which was graunted together with other reformacions and addicions.’ 
One of these ‘ other reformacions’ provided that ‘no forrener whether he dwell in the 
towne or out of the towne which before this tyme or at this present is not admytted as 
one of the company of drapers or taylers of this borogh although he have bene 
aprentice . . . in the same occupacions or one of them seven yeres shalbe suffred or 
admyttid to sett upp . . . within this borough or suburbs until he have agreid and 
compoundid with the maister and wardens of the said arts or misteryes upon payne 
of forfeit for eury day so dooing 10 shillings :’ Black Book, pp. 117-20. 

" Borough Records, vol. ii. p. 295. In 1588 we find the Windsor corporation 
adopting measures to restrain foreigners from practising these two trades within the 
town. In that year it declared that certaim ‘Taylors and Drapers’ should have 
‘agreement under the Towne seale’ that ‘no forrainer of that occupation shall be 
admitted into the freedome of the Towne hereafter without their consente, they paying 
yearely to the Maiors owne use ten shillings:’ Tighe Davis, Annals of Windsor, 
vol. i. p. 652. 

' Turner, Records of Oxford, p. 333. 

'’ The following June the mercers and drapers had their ‘booke’ properly 
‘engrossed and sealed,’ after having provided ‘for the suffycyent ductorytye of the 
Mayor for the time beinge to order and reforme all complaynts and contencyons;’ to 
the steward they paid ‘a resonable fee for the same.’ This late bringing together of 


the mercers and drapers seems to have been a return to the earlier arrangement, when 
those two trades had naturally drifted into the same gild: ibid. p. 348. 
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should be reputed and allowed to be one companie,’ to be known 
as ‘the fellowshipp of drapers, dyers, and taylors of the burrough 
of Tewkesburie.’ ** Very often the domineering drapers and tailors 
lost their distinct identity entirely, and had to be content with a 
more or less subordinate position in one of the miscellaneous 
combinations of trades which were formed in many of the smaller 
towns. The Devizes company of drapers and tailors, which in 
1565 was still one of the more important of the local gilds, ceased 
to be independent in 1614; for at that time the local magnates 
apparently deemed three organisations sufficient. Possibly they 
_ gratified the drapers by permitting them to give their name to the 
| large society which they then headed. 

In uniting with the tailors, or, for that matter, with the hosiers, 
the drapers were but making a virtue of what must in many cases 
have become a necessity in view of the close identification of the 
business interests of these occupations. The evil results of the 
antagonistic attitude assumed by the Chester tailors towards the 
drapers proved how advantageous it was to a community to let 
them amalgamate, if for no other reason than to put an end to 
trade rivalry. The situation which prevailed in Rye and North- 
ampton illustrates the need of concerted action in order success- 
fully to keep struggling outsiders from securing any share in the 
local trade. On the other hand, the Oxford records testify that 
neither the prospect of doing away altogether with commercial 
rivalry, nor of preventing aliens from trading in the town, were 
strong enough inducements to influence these two groups of cloth 
dealers to settle their commercial feuds by sacrificing their inde- 
pendent organisations. In smaller boroughs, such as Devizes, the 
drapers and tailors, in common with the rest of their fellow-towns- 
men, relinquished their gild independence only when all the trades 
had to unite in forming a limited number of gild groups in order 
to keep up some semblance of gild existence. 


Having in the foregoing pages reviewed the conditions which 
led to the rise and fostered the development of amalgamation 
among the merchant crafts, we have now to ask what was the signi- 
ficance of the movement in the evolution of the gild system. It has 
been seen that the London pepperers, canvas dealers, and spicers 
were the first of the gilds to join their forces, and that their 
members prospered greatly and acquired the name of grocers. The 
other gilds however, with the exception of the haberdashers, 


“ Bennett, History of Tewkesbury, p. 199. In 1668 the Ripon authorities granted 
& set of ordinances to the company of drapers, dyers, apothecaries, and barber 
surgeons, ‘ to the intent that the said Company . . . as they have heretofore of ancient 
time been shall be henceforth altogether one company and brotherhood :’ Millenary 
Record, p. 49. 
© Wiltshire Archeol. and Nat. Hist. Soc. Mag. vol. iv. pp. 160-62. 
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apparently never followed their example, but preferred to keep to 
their own gilds. Even the haberdashers waited a century and a 
half before forming an alliance with the hatters and cappers. On 
the other hand, in the provincial cities and the more important 
boroughs, immediately upon the break-up of the gild merchant, 
various groups of merchants seem to have drawn together into 
one organisation. In 1370, the Bristol merchants, mercers, and 
drapers together formed a common gild for the purpose of regulat- 
ing their own and the city’s commercial affairs. Scarcely a half- 
century later the Shrewsbury mercers, goldsmiths, and ironmongers 
are found in a joint association, which, strange to say, was at the 
same time welcoming recruits from many other occupations. By 
forming this gild these Shrewsbury merchants seem to have secured 
for themselves as a body the mercantile privileges which they had 
all enjoyed in the days when the old gild merchant held sway. 
Furthermore, that outside London, and perhaps in a few other 
places, the merchants were ready to welcome a joint organisation to 
enable them to look after their trading rights may be inferred from 
the fact that by the middle of the sixteenth century, if not indeed 
much earlier, amalgamated trading gilds were the rule in the 
English commercial communities, and there continued an active 
force. It is not unreasonable, therefore, to regard all these gild 
associations as a direct outgrowth of the gild merchant, which 
not long before had been guarding the commercial interests of the 
burgesses. We can readily comprehend how amalgamated com- 
panies, which sought to confine their membership to men engaged 
only in mercantile pursuits, had many advantages which would 
ecommend themselves more and more to the medieval traders, 
the mercers, grocers, apothecaries, haberdashers, and the rest, as 
the struggle to maintain separate gilds became increasingly severe. 
Occasionally, as we have noticed, the haberdashers did not 
combine with the rest of the general merchants, but endeavoured 
to head a fraternity on their own account. In these instances the 
baberdashers formed associations in conjunction with the hatters, 
cappers, and later with the feltmakers, trades with which the 
haberdashers were naturally kin. In London the haberdashers 
combined with at least two of these trades, the hatters and cappers, 
and their joint society flourished exceedingly upon the privileges 
they had acquired, their members thereby gaining greater prestige 
and power ; but they did not show a like favour to the feltmakers 
Other places however, particularly Bristol, Exeter, and Kenda’ 
incorporated their haberdashers with the feltmakers, as well as wit 
the hatters and cappers; thus the gildsmen all together shared th 
fortunes or misfortunes attendant upon their commercial ventures. 
In those amalgamations which the drapers sometimes preferred to 
form apart from the general traders the tailors appear most often t 
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to have been included as joint partners. It was a suitable arrangement, 

la since both the drapers and the tailors claimed the right of dealing 
On in cloth. The associations formed by these two occupations served 
int to put a stop to rivalry and to keep the peace. Finally, there were 
nt, the heterogeneous mercantile associations which the authorities in 
nto 


the less important towns established by merging in one great body 
nd various handicrafts and various trades. The combination of this 
sort which was formed at Faversham in 1616 may be said to 
represent the culmination of the whole process of gild-grouping. 

ers We may conclude, then, that the amalgamation of the English 
merchant crafts was a natural step in the evolution of the gild 


By system, by means of which, upon the break-up of the gild merchant, 
a closely related tradesmen entered into association, in order that they 
a 


might together protect and develop their joint commercial interests. 
‘ay. As time went on, these mercantile unions seem to have attracted 
to themselves various groups of merchants who may earlier have 
been able to support their own unions. Later still, particularly 
in the less important boroughs and small towns, the merchants’ 
gilds further extended their membership, until they embraced 
different handicrafts as well as different trades. Thus the mercan- 
tile fraternity appears to have reached the final stage in its career. 


rich Stetua KRAMER. 
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The Newsbooks and Letters of News of 


the Restoration 


N Monday, 25 June 1660, the house of commons resolved 
‘that no person whatsoever do presume at his peril to print 
any votes or proceedings of this house without the special leave 
and order of this house.’ On 9 July 1662 a question even arose 
about the publication of the debates of the Irish parliament in 
the English Intelligencer, and a letter was sent from its Speaker 
to Secretary Nicholas asking him to prevent it.' The disability 
thus imposed on the printing press enhanced the special importance 
of the written compilations of news even more than the severe 
censorship maintained in the reign of Charles II, for they supplied 
a want which the ‘ newsbooks’ could not. As a collector of news 
the writer of letters of intelligence was in a better position than 
any oné else to write a newsbook. He had his office (where the 
folio sheets that he wrote were multiplied by copying clerks) and 
his correspondents all over the kingdom, many of whom received 
his papers free of charge, or on reduced terms, on condition of 
supplying news. Owing to the delay in ‘composing’ printed 
matter there was no very great difference in the amount of time 
required to set up and print off a newsbook, and that taken to 
multiply a necessarily more limited number of written papers of 
news by the aid of several clerks. In the fact that late news could 
be immediately added the ‘ letters of intelligence’ or ‘ of news,’ as 
they were called, had the advantage of the newsbooks. For this 
purpose it was customary to leave a wide margin, which will 
generally be found to be written on lengthways. Their great 
defect was their expense. And, as this restricted their circulation 
to the higher classes and the coffee houses, their long immunity 
from the censure and other restrictions is at once explained. Five 
pounds a year was the customary subscription for letters of news, 
while the newsbooks were sold at the price of a penny.’ 


' Commons Journals, Mercurius Publicus, 21-28 June 1660 (2nd edition), and 
Irish Commons Journals, ii. 91-5. 

* The cost of the letters of intelligence is given in State Papers, Domestic, 
Car. II, 275, no. 39 (1670). Anthony & Wood paid his Oxford bookseller 2s. ‘ quar- 
teridge’ for both the ‘ newsbooks’ down to the time of the Gazette. He purchased the 
London Gazette through a friend in London at a penny each (Wood’s Life, ed. by A. 
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At the end of the Protectorate there were two editions of the 
government newsbook, the one entitled Mercurius Politicus, the other 
the Publick Intelligencer, published on Thursdays and Mondays re- 
spectively, and written by Marchamont Nedham. No others were 
permitted. Each newsbook contained the news for the seven days 
previous to its date of issue; consequently the two overlapped each 
other very much and it was only necessary to subscribe to one of 
them. These arrangements continued until the year 1664, when 
they became consecutive and were paged and numbered together 
(as if one periodical) irrespective of their titles. They were 
generally spoken of collectively as ‘the newsbook’ and sometimes 
styled the ‘ intelligence’ or ‘diurnall,’ for their titles are rarely 
mentioned and as a rule were changed with the writers. Several 
reasons combined to bring Nedham into disgrace with the Rump 
in 1659. The ostensible cause was his disreputable private life, 
but the secret fear that his powerful and venal pen might be sold 
to the enemies of the Commonwealth had the greatest weight. 

Other newsbooks which had existed prior to the destruction of 
the licensed press by Cromwell were suffered to reappear. Two 
—the Faithfull Scout (no. 1, 22-29 April)—a title changed with 
its twelfth number to the National Scout, and again with no. 14 
to the Loyall Scout, and the Weekly Post (no. 1, 3-10 May)—were 
on 16 and 19 July respectively marked ‘ published by special 
authority.’ A third, the Weekly Intelligencer of the Commonwealth 
(no. 1, 3-10 May), clearly possessed this authority, but did not 
openly claim it. It is possible that Thomas Scot, the secretary 
of state, salaried a number of writers at this period, so 
that Nedham’s monopoly could not be renewed. Aubrey in his 
life of Berkenhead* says that forty shillings was the fee for 
writing a pamphlet, and, as in Mercurius Politicus, a Private Con- 
ference between Scot and Nedham concerning the Present Affairs of 
the Nation (published in 1660), Nedham is made to say in connexion 
with his final dismissal under Monck, ‘ There’s four pound a week 
gone beside advertisement halfcrowns,’ the inference is justified 
that two pounds was the fee that they all (Nedham in the end 
included) received for each pamphlet of news that they wrote. 
With so much competition (there were seven in all) the work could 
not have been very remunerative. 


ark, v. 67 and ii. 413, footnotes). As Mercurius Publicus only is among his collec- 
tions for 1660-3, presumably the Parliamentary and Kingdomes Intelligencers were 
lost or given away. The Newes for 24 September 1663 cautions the people that the 
] booksellers were charging twopence a sheet (i.e. a copy), while it was ‘ never set to 
them at above a fourth part of the price.’ For the booksellers to make their profit 
therefore it also must have been retailed at a penny, and not a halfpenny, as Nichols 
inferred from this statement. The question is also set at rest by H. Peacham’s The 
Worth of a Penny (ed. 1664). 
* Brief Lives, ed. by A. Clark, i. 105. 
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On 13 May 1659 Nedham had been deprived of his pension and 
prohibited by the house of commons from ‘ writing the weekly 
intelligence,’ and an old anabaptist preacher—one John Canne— 
ordered to take his place. He commenced the Moderate Informer 
(no. 1, 12-19 May) in opposition.‘ Canne’s appointment excited 
derision, one pamphlet (Chester Queries) asking whether he ‘ did 
not see his brother Mercury to accommodate him with those four 
Latin words he made use of in his newsbook, viz. Bellum 
episcopale and Bellum presbyteriale;® and if he did so what 
such a scantling of the language of the beast might stand him 
in,’ with a reference to his project of making ‘the days of the 
week (commonly called Sunday, &c.) Anabaptists, like himself.’ 
But the Moderate Informer soon came to an end, no doubt owing 
to the authorisation given to five other newsbooks—clearly through 
Canne’s incompetence. On 15 August Nedham recovered his post. 
He had written a book against the royal cause. No more was 
heard of his morals, and the pamphlet already quoted pertinently 
inquires ‘ whether Mr. Nedham’s writing the Currant again be not a 
plain confutation of the book he lately published entitled Interest 
will not Lie.’ However, the monopoly of news had been abolished.* 

Two other newsbooks appeared during the interval and deserve 
attention. They were both entitled A Particular Advice, &c. (no. 1, 
23-30 June) and Occurrences from Foreign Parts, &c. (no. 1, 
28 June-5 July), and came out twice a week, alternately giving 
the leading place to the first and second title. Their author, Oliver 
Williams, was the assignee of a patent for advertising offices 
granted by Charles I to Captain Robert Innes in 1637 for the 
term of forty-one years, and not including anything of the nature 
of a newsbook.’ Nedham (and it is clear not Canne) was attacked 


‘ He could not have retained the writing of Mercurius Politicus, for the Moderate 
Informer was published on the same days, viz. Thursdays. 

5 In the Publick Intelligencer, no. 188, 8 August 1659, p. 640; also Merearins 
Politicus, no. 67, 11-18 September 1651, and The Spie, no. 1, 23-30 January 1644. 

® In addition to the periodicals mentioned in the text the following appeared 
during 1659: the Weekly Account (no. 1, 25 May-1 June); and in Mercurius 
Politicus, 4-11 August, the Diurnal is alluded to (this however is probably one of the 
newsbooks described above). Publications of the humour of the times were Mercurius 
Democritus, Communicating Faithfully the Affairs both in City and Countrey (? no. 1, 
19-26 April); Mercurius Democritus: a Perfect Nocturnal (no.1,3 May); Mercurius 
Democritus ; or, the Smoaking Nocturnal (no. 1, 22 May); Mercurius Democritus in 
Querpo [i.e. cwerpo, ‘naked’} (no. 9, 14 June-8 July); Mercurius Pragmaticus, 
Communicating his Weekly Intelligence from All Parts (no. 1, 30 August-6 Septem- 
ber) [this states, ‘ The late monopoly of news hath been put down’); Mercurius Prag- 
maticus, Impartially Communicating the State of Affairs in the Three Nations (? no. 1, 
16-23 December). 

Mercurius Pragmaticus (simply) was an undated pamphlet (published on 
20 June) and not a periodical, which states that ‘poor old Prag’—‘ poor Judas’ (i.e. 
Nedham)—had lost his pension. All these were ephemeral. 

7 §.P., Dom., Chas. I, 373, no. 75; A Prohibition to all Persons who have set up 
any Offices called by the Names of Addresses, Publique Advice or Intelligence, b 
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by him in Occurrences for 5-12 arid 12-19 July for attempting to 
suppress his newsbooks ; but, commencing with 19 July, they both 
were also ‘published by authority.’ With 29 July they added 
‘a true account of the daylie occurrences from Westminster ’ to 
the foreign news and ‘ advice’ (i.e. advertisements), and Williams, 
as we are afterwards told, ‘kept up a constant correspondence ’ 
with Thomas Scot, whose organ his newsbook may be considered 
to have been in preference to any of the others. On 6 January 
1659-60 A Particular Advice changed its leading title to An Exact 
Accompt of the Daily Proceedings in Parliament. 

A new journalist appeared at the end of December 1659 with 
an unauthorised newsbook which, unlike the rest, was not a revival. 
His name was Henry Muddiman, and the importance of his work 
has been obscured in modern times through a series of mistakes. 
Born in 1629, he was baptised at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields on 
5 February, and educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
was entered as a pensioner in 1647. He is probably the author 
of the pamphlet published in 1659 (11 June) under his initials, 
H. M., A Pair of Spectacles for this Purblinde Nation, violently 
attacking the Rump as ‘ mungrel new Athenian republican tyrants,’ 
in a manner which leads one to suppose that his family had suffered 
for their royalism, although his father, Edward Muddiman of the 
Strand, had been nominated a collector of the assessment for 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields for Fairfax’s army in 1645. At the 
coronation review also, when the city forces were mustered in 
eighteen regiments before the king in Hyde Park on 7 May 1661, 
his uncle Sir William Muddiman commanded the lord mayor's 
troop of horse, ‘all citizens ;’ ‘ for state before him was led a good- 
like horse, with bridle, saddle, and furniture, after the Indian 
manner, and a tall, swarthy-complexioned man leading him, clad 
also in a loose garment, cap and boots or buskins after the same 
manner ’—in allusion to Catherine of Braganza’s dowry of Bombay.* 
When General Monck’s brother-in-law, Clarges, whom Ludlow 
describes as a ‘ known royalist,’ arrived in London from Scotland 
in December 1659, and commenced publishing pamphlets on what 
was evidently a plan preconcerted with Monck, Henry Muddi- 
man, who down to that time had been a schoolmaster, also began 
under his directions to issue a newsbook.’ He had, he says, 
‘never writ anything of this sort till entreated to it for a just 


—_ 


Oliver Williams, and no. 1 of A Particular Advice. See mvre of him in the present 
writer’s article on ‘The Early History of London Advertising,’ Nineteenth Century 
and After, November 1907. 

* Hist. Manuscripts Commission, 5th Report, App. p. 203. 

* See Oliver Williams’s personal attack on Muddiman in An ExactAccompt, no. 103, 
22-29 June, and the latter’s reply in the Parliamentary Intelligencer, no. 27,25 June- 
2 July 1660. On 26 December (the day of issue of the Parliamentary Intelligencer) 
Clarges wrote to Gumble, ‘The scene of affairs is much altered here in one week, as 
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vindication of his excellency and the army, to give faithful intelli- § Wel! : 
gence of their transactions, which were so basely and falsely re. | °ted 
presented by the pamphleteers then in being.’ Muddiman issued | (bt@ 
the first number of his Parliamentary Intelligencer in opposition | V°'° 
to the Publick Intelligencer for Mondays, 19-26 December 1659, until 
marking it Nunquam sera est ad bonos mores via. His object ligenc 
being to ‘ represent the numbers that desired a free parliament ’ On 9 
he was compelled to ‘ writein ‘a disguise,’ in order to avoid ‘ sus- (Plau 
pition being cast upon’ those for whom he wrote and ‘to free’ | made 
himself from Williams’s ‘ prying master,’ Scot. seclu 

As General Monck was at the time about to march down from | 246 
Scotland to support the Rump against the English army leaders, Intell 


his newsbooks, while not concealing their object, naturally also 0 
supported the parliament, although in private life he was at no y °° 
pains to dissemble his hatred for the Rump and its members." ham 
Giles Dury joined him ten days later as his assistant, and a Thurs- Publi 
day edition of the newsbook in opposition to Nedham’s Mercurius §2¢¥*! 
Politicus was started. The short title of this, Mercurius Publicus — 

state 


(no. 1, 29 December-5 January 1659-60), was a daring revival of 
the old royalist Mercurius Publicus of 1648, though it did not (like §™* > 
the older journal) add ‘for the further discovery of that mystery J *the 
of iniquity the present parliament at Westminster and the timely and t 
information of the abused people of England.’ Certain scoticisms April 
are observable in the Parliamentary Intelligencer about this time §?®"Y 
(e.g. Finsburgh for Finsbury), which show that Dury was a Scots- 9°" th 
man. General Monck appeared in London on 8 February, and, as —— 
addresses in favour of a free parliament were showered upon him His ] 


on his way, the newsbooks ensured a truthful account of them as week 
altera 
you may perceive by the enclosed diurnal, which is a book published by my direc- Jj quant 
tions, for I have been a great printer since I came hither. Captain Goodwin will Diun 
show you two printed pieces of my contrivance: one is Hypocrites Unmasked, and 

the other is called A Letter from a Colonel in Scotland to an Officer at London,’ &e. In th 
(Leyborne-Popham MSS.,1899,p. 137.) Captain Goodwin must have been the writer of 


the Faithfull Intelligencer from the Parliament’s Army in Scotland, published at : 4 
Edinburgh (no. 1, Tuesday, 29 November, to Saturday, 3 December) and printed by Watert 
Higgins. The preface of this states that the writer was an officer in the army. It ° and 
contains an attack upon the ‘numerous and uncouth catalogue of lyes’ about Monck Happy 
in the ‘late Politicus, commencing Thursday, the 17th of November.’ This, and not a 
the Mercurius Caledonius of 1661, so often cited, was the first purely Scottish news- ff ‘*¢ ™ 
book, written as well as printed in Scotland. and ar 
‘© Pepys’s mistake is obvious when he says of him on 9 January: ‘a good scholar, of the 

an arch rogue, and owns that though he writes new books for the parliament yet he Pe 
did declare that he did it only to get money, and did talk very basely of many of 16 Ma 
them.’ But his newsbook was not authorised, nor was he an arch rogue for abusing 13-20 
those who did not pay him. Pepys was a casual acquaintance, clerk to the treacherous house 
Downing, and the last person likely to have had Monck’s plans confided to him. As Monet 
there were then a number of newsbooks ‘published by authority’ Pepys would a 
0. 1, 


naturally conclude, if only from its title, that the new Parliamentary Intelligencer 
was yet another addition to the list. The late Professor Masson (Life of Milton, #§°*°S" 
y. 672) is clearly in error in his remarks on this. Mercu 
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well as of his movements. To counteract the effect of this, fabri- 
cated addresses, such as the Watermen’s address of congratulations 
(obtained by fraud) and Barebones’ Petition, presented to the Rump, 
were set out in full in Williams’s newsbooks."" From 20 February 
until the council of state’s authorisation the Parliamentary Intel- 
ligencer was marked, ‘ Non sic minantia pila. Quam tutatur amor.’ 
On 9 January it had been marked, ‘ Facile est imperium in bonis 
(Plaut. in Mil.).’ An attempt to suppress it seems to have been 
made and stopped by Thurloe (who returned to office with the 
From the passage in an 
Exact Accompt already referred to, the Post, Scout, and Weekly 
Intelligencer collapsed then or a few weeks previously. 

On the dissolution of the Long Parliament (16 March 1659-60) 
one of Monck’s council of state’s first acts was to discharge Ned- 
ham and sanction the Parliamentary Intelligencer and Mercurius 
Publicus to ‘ go forward,’ as Wood says, in lieu of Nedham’s two 
newsbooks. The Parliamentary Intelligencer no. 14, for 26 March— 
2 April 1660, was the first number ‘ by order of the council of 
state’ (no. 138 was for 12-19 March), and in it the order was set 
out by which Nedham was discharged and Muddiman and Dury 
authorised to issue their two newsbooks, the former on Mondays 
and the latter on Thursdays.'*? By the next number (no. 15, 2-9 
April) Nedham in addition was ‘ prohibited,’ the Stationers’ Com- 
pany being ordered to see that no other newsbooks were published 
on the same days. Nedham continued his newsbooks nevertheless 
until 12 April (no. 615 of Mereurius Politicus) and then absconded. 
His Mercurius Politicus and Publick Intelligencer were without a 
week’s delay then carried on by Williams, the only difference being an 
alteration in the full title, their renumbering, and the addition of a 
quantity of advertisements. Williams had also issued a new Perfect 
Diurnal of the Daily Proceedings in Parliament on 21 February." 
In the meantime Muddiman had been busy editing the papers 


' An exposure of the Watermen’s address by Prynne, ‘ A Declaration of all the 
Watermen in and about the City of London between Gravesend and Stanes; or, a Hue 
and Cry after Colonel Whitton and his Decoys’ (reprinted in John Williams’s A 
Happy Handfull). 

* This first copy of the order has a mistake as to the names of the newsbooks 
(see note 16, infra). Whitelocke’s Memorials assign 9 Aprii as the date of the order, 
and are wrong. Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne (English Newspapers, i. 24) gives an account 
of the origin of the two newsbooks which is contradicted by the facts in every detail. 

* The Perfect Diurnal was published on week days from 21 February to 
16 March inclusive. The Votes of Both Houses was also staricd by Williams (no. 1, 
13-20 June), and with Mercurius Veridicus (no. 1, 5-12 June) was a cause of the 


house of commons resolution of 25 June. Other newsbooks in 1660 were the 


Monethly Intelligencer (no. 1, December-January 1659-60), a folio of eight pages ; 

Mercurius Aulicus ; or, the Court Mercury (? no. 1, 2-9 April) ; London’s Diurnal 

(uo. 1, 1-8 February); and Mercurius Civicus (? no. 1, 10-17 April). In a different 

class were Mercurius Fumigosus ; or, the Smoaking Nocturnal (no. 1, 11-18 January), 

Mercurius Phanaticus; or, Mercury Temporising (no. 1, 7-14 March), A Perfect 
VOL. XXIII.—NO. XC. s 
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printed by Monck. Of these by far the most important was the 
decisive Remonstrance and Address of the Army, signed by about 
forty officers and first presented by Charles, Lord Howard, on 9 April. 
It was then printed by Macock ‘ for Henry Muddiman, gent.,’ by a 
Special order set out on the title-page directing the latter to print 
and publish it, and was circulated for the signature of the rest of 
the officers. The king’s restoration without bloodshed was the 
result of this document, which bound the signatories to obedience 
to whatever the forthcoming convention parliament should decide." 
These were services for which not only his newsbooks eventually 
became official, but also he received, by order of Secretary Nicholas, 
the privilege ‘of free postage,'® by which his letters of news were 
circulated without charge, and letters which contained intelligence 
were franked to him at his own private office, the Seven Stars, in 
the Strand. In return he supplied intelligence to the government. 
On Dury ‘ giving over,’ probably with the cessation of the authority 
of the council of state at the end of May, and owing to Muddiman’s 
services no longer being required by Monck, Oiiver Williams with 
considerable effrontery set up a claim to the sole right of publishing 
newsbooks (on the strength of his patent of 1637) in An Exact 
Accompt for 22-29 June 1660.'° Williams’s pretensions led te the 
revival of the system of licensing newsbooks, and only the Parlia- 


mentary Intelligencer and Mercurius Publicus were now suffered to 


Diurnal; or, the Daily Proceedings in the Conventicle of Phanatiques (no. 1, 19 March), 
Mercurius Honestus; or, Tom Tell-Truth (no. 1, 14-21 March), the Phanatick Intelli. 
gencer (no. 1, 24 March), Mercurius Fumigosus; or, the Smoaking Nocturnal (no. 1, 
28 March), The Man in the Moon Discovering a World of Knavery under the Sunne 
(no. 1, 19-26 April), undated numbers of Mercurius Fumigosus; or, a Perfect 
Nocturnal, Merlinus Phanaticus (no. 1 [? 23 May], an attack upon Lilly the astro- 
loger), and The Wandering Whore (extremely scurrilous—no. 3, 12 December). 

“ Professor Firth (Ludlow’s Memoirs, ii. 240) says this declaration was framed 
by Clarges. Clarendon describes Monck as having had ‘no other education than 
Dutch and Devonshire.’ Clarges even drew the drafts of his letters (there are many 
among the British Museum manuscripts), but was not himself very literate, if the pam- 
phlet Hypocrites Unmasked be taken as a specimen. It seems probable that the final 
form of all Monck’s documents published through Muddiman’s printer, Macock, was 
given to them by Muddiman, and that Dury was brought down from Scotland to help 
him, in order that he might be free for the purpose. This would explain Dury’s 
ostensibly writing Mercurius Publicus during the brief period over which the council 
of state’s order held good, and then, as Anthony 4 Wood says, ‘ giving over.’ The 
king’s letter to the army has a direction by Monck to Muddiman to publish it set out 
on the title-page (23 May), and he also published A Narrative of the Proceedings of 
the Fleet on 22 December 1659. In later years Muddiman seems to have been 
the author of the first complete translatior? of Erasmus’s Colloquies (by H. My 
gent., 1671). 

8 §.P., Dom., Charles II, 160, no. 149, paragraph 1, and 139, no. 61. 

16 See Wood’s notes in Athenae Oxonienses, vol. iii. c. 1185. The order of the council 
of state is incorrectly set out in the Parliamentary Intelligencer, no>14, and leaves 
it to be inferred that Dury was to write the Parliamentary Intelligencer, and on 
Thursdays, whereas this was the Monday’s edition. The mistake was corrected in 
nos. 15, 16 and the succeeding numbers. Nichols (Literary Anecdotes, iv. 52), copy: 
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nppear. Henry Muddiman then became sole journalist of England 
nd Scotland for the next three years as regards printed matter. 
And as he also supplied the written news his was even a greater 
monopoly than that of L’Estrange, who supplanted him.’ Hence- 
orth for many years, the privileged newsbooks and succeeding 
ficial newspapers that took their place were without any com- 
tition, though they were themselves restricted in what they were 
llowed to publish. 

At the commencement of June 1660 Roger L’Estrange published 
book entitled L’Estrange his Apology, setting out a number of 
orgotten pamphlets and broadsheets which he had written in the 
oyal cause during the past year. His ostensible and somewhat 
ar-fetched motive was that he had been accused of being 
romwell’s instrument, but his real aim was io obtain preferment 
or his services and sufferings. He considered that his own ap- 
ointment as Nedham’s successor was his just due for his exertions as 
oyalist pamphleteer, and the collection of extracts from Nedham’s 
hewsbooks referring in insulting terms to the king, which was 
published on 7 September 1660 under the title of A Rope for Pol, was, 
ere is no doubt, written by him and with the motive of rendering 
impossible for Nedham to be reappointed in case he recanted, 
s he had done once before.'* At this date the Parliamentary 
ntelligencer and Mercurius Publicus were no longer privileged, the 
uncil of state’s authority having expired with the council itself. 
othing however was done for him. On 2 November Sir John 
berkenhead was appointed master of the faculties. He had written 
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the Mercurius Aulicus at Oxford seventeen years previously, and 
(though this was not a periodical of general news) had therefore a 
knowledge of journalism, and became (presumably under the Star 
Chamber order of 1637, as the archbishop’s deputy) licenser and 
censor of the Parliamentary Intelligencer and Mercurius Publicus from 
this date. Secretary Nicholas assumed the general control of the 
press, and the newsbooks were now published ‘ by order’ simply. 
But on 1 January 1659-60 the Parliamentary Intelligencer came to 
an end with the convention parliament, and Muddiman discarded 
that ‘ compellation,’ as he contemptuously termed it in giving his 
reasons for renaming it the Kingdomes Intelligencer. From this 
date both newsbooks were marked ‘ published by authority.’ 
L’Estrange now became a great champion of the church of England 
in controversy with the nonconformists, the presbyterians being the 
special objects of his aversion, but in August 1661 his disgusted 
Caveat to the Cavaliers, incidentally recounting his services to 
Secretary Nicholas in searching for disloyal publications, again 
brought to notice the fact that neither preferment nor reward had 
been given to him. 

At this time the'authorities were extremely anxious to suppress 
seditious pamphlets and unlicensed printing, and in their anxiety 
L’ Estrange found his opportunity at last. The Stationers’ Company 
had given great dissatisfaction as being composed of the dis. 
seminators of disloyal books, and a number of printers petitioned 
for incorporation and formulated an elaborate scheme of proposals 
and regulations.’® The signatories’ names were sufficient to secure 
its failure. It was decided to employ an overseer or surveyor of 
the presses, and Thomas Dawks, stationer, petitioned for the office 
and for power to search for disloyal books.”? On 8 See 
1661 L’Estrange addressed another ‘apology,’ this time to Lord 
Clarendon. Someone had accused him to the chancellor of having 
sold intelligence to Cromwell, and in the first paragraph of his 
denial he again bewailed ‘ the malice of my fortune, which has lef¢ 
me neither worse to fear nor much better to hope for.’*! He was 


'® §.P., Dom., Charles II, 22, nos. 8, 8 i, ii, and iii (undated). The signators were 
Ric. Hodgkinson (not Hutchinson), John Grismand, Robert Ibbitson, Thomas Mabb, 
Da. Maxwell, Tho. Roycroft, Wm. Godbid, Jo. Streater, James Cottrel, John Hayes, 
and John Brudenell. All had been printers of newsbooks, and Maxwell of the 
Mercurius Veridicus, for a mistake in which he was ordered to be summoned before 
parliament on 25 June 1660. Brudenell was afterwards imprisoned by L’Estrange. 
The documents are most carefully planned and thought out in every detail. 

*” Ibid. vol. 48, no. 104. 

*! He was at the time involved in controversy with Bagshaw, the presbyterian— 
the enemy of the famous Busby—and it seems as if he was setting a further trap for 
him (in another pamphlet he admitted himself guilty of ‘ prophaneness and drunken- 
ness ’—a bait greedily swallowed), for in enumerating the occasions on which he had 
met Cromwell he omits to mention a musical party. Bagshaw at once gave currency 
to the spiteful falsehood of his haying been ‘ Oliver’s fiddler.’ 
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rewarded by being employed as ‘surveyor of the presses.’ A 
general warrant empowering him to seize seditious books and their 
writers was granted him on 24 February 1662. This he found 
insufficient, and asked (in his capacity as ‘ surveyor of the press’) 
for a general search warrant also. It is to be presumed that 
Secretary Nicholas scrupled to sign a document of questionable 
legality and granting such arbitrary powers, for although one 
was engrossed on parchment it was neither dated nor executed.”* 
He must also have been consulted with regard to the proposed 
licensing bill, an abstract of which is among the State Papers.** 
Another book followed on 11 April 1662, entitled A Memento to 
all that Truiy Reverence the Memory of King Charles the Martyr, 
and was dedicated to Clarendon. It contained a large number of 
extremely controversial statements, and bitterly attacked Bagshaw. 
Bagshaw addressed to Cldrendon on 10 May 1662 a short letter 
in reply, in which he termed L’Estrange ‘Cromwell’s spy’ and 
‘the Protector’s earwigge,’ and furnished him with the opportunity 
he desired for gaining notoriety. Truth and Loyalty Vindicated 


from the Reproaches and Clamours of Edward Bagshawe appeared 


on 17 June 1662, and was dedicated to the privy council. In 
sixty-four pages of verbose and vituperative narration L’Estrange 
cleared himself, ended the controversy, and silenced his opponent. 
He was now a famous writer. 

In May 1662 the licensing act was passed, and in October 
Secretary Nicholas was superseded by the king’s favourite, Arling- 
ton, with whom L’Estrange found greater favour than he had with 


. Nicholas. L’Estrange, as he says, was now employed to draw up 


proposals for the regulation of the press, and accordingly submitted 
a document in which he again asked that the surveyor of the press 
might be authorised to search and seize all seditious books, and in 
addition should have the control of all licensing (with certain ex- 
ceptions), and that ‘for his pains’ he should have ‘ the printing of 
all narratives and intelligences not exceeding two sheets of paper’ 
(i.e. the right of bringing out the newsbooks), ‘and all bills and 
advertisements, with a fee of 1s. per sheet on other works.’ This 
not very modest demand was supplemented by the ‘ Minutes of 
a Project for the Preventing of Libells, which was aimed at 


* §.P., Dom., Charles II, 51, no. 6. The solitary unofficial periodical, other than 
of advertisements, which attempted to appear between 1660 and 1673 was A Monthly 
Intelligence Relating the Affaires of the People Called Quakers (no.1, August-September 
1662). Some of the Nocturnals, &c., however, appeared. 

3 §.P., Dom., Charles II, 39, no. 92, and vol. 51, no. 9. The warrantis addressed 
to ‘Roger L’Estrange Esq., the surveyor of the presses,’ and is not entered in the 
entry book, as stated by the Calendar. The minute of it—no. 10—does not annex 


no. 10, i, ‘ The Minutes of a Project for Preventing Libels,’ nor has it any connexion 
with the latter document. 


** §.P., Dom., Charles II, 39, no. 95. 
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manuscripts, and by which he proposed to bring the written new 
within his grasp by inserting a clause into the licenses of coffee 
house keepers.” This led to an attack from Berkenhead, probabl 
on behalf of Muddiman, whom L’Estrange thus openly sought 
supplant. Berkenhead (who had been appointed a master 
requests in January 1663) seems to have criticised verbally 
passage in L’Estrange’s Memento. L’Estrange at once sent 
memorandum to the secretary of state announcing that he ha 
been charged by Berkenhead with writing a book against the king, 
and that the king had denounced him for it to parliament. He 
denied ‘not only the one and the other,’ but with considerable 
spite carried war into his enemy’s camp and obliged himself ‘ toa 
proof of more than that amounts to,’*° and, as usual, turned the 
accusation to his further advertisement by publishing his remark 
able Considerations and Proposals in order to the Regulation of thi 
Press. This pamphlet was published on 3 June 1668 under thé 
imprimatur of the chaplain to the archbishop of Canterbury ani 
was dedicated to the king, containing one epistle dedicatory t 
him and another dedicatory to the lords and commons. Heé 
alluded to the proposals he had been employed to draw, and, a 
might be expected, in the first epistle attacked Berkenhead, even 
accusing him of speaking against the king, and exhibited himself 
in his favourite character as a defender of royalty. 

In reward, and in compliance with his proposals, the surveyor- 
ship of the press was now erected into an office and conferred on 
him by royal letters patent at the end of August 1663.” His 
proposals were carried into effect, and in the same patent he was 
constituted sole licenser of the press (with the exception of books 
on law, divinity, &c.), and among a multitude of minor things 
was granted the sole right of writing, printing, and publishing 
newsbooks and advertisements. A general search warrant was 
also conferred on him by it. He was not however given the fee 
of 1s. a sheet on books which he had also requested, nor had he 
power to interfere with manuscripts. Mercurius Publicus and the 


** §.P., Dom., Charles II, 39, no. 94, and 51, no. 10, i. This last truly remarkable 
document informs us that the written news was also sold by the stationers, that written 
libels were ‘ forty times as many’ as the printed ones, ‘and by the help of transcripts 
well-nigh as publick as the other.’ 

*6 The exact force of the accusation is difficult to follow, but it is contained in the 
memorandum in L’Estrange’s handwriting and signed by him, dated 31 March 1663. 
8.P., Dom., Charles II, 70, no. 59, and an extract endorsed ‘ the cause of the affront 
offered to Mr. L’Estrange,’ in which the passage from the Memento (p. 240) is cited— 
a statement referring to an ‘ nsufferable’ affront to Charles I (S.P., Dom., Charles Il, 
26, no. 97). 

*7 A copy of the warrant addressed to the ‘ attorney or solicitor general,’ directing 
the drawing of the grant, is dated 15 August 1663 (S.P.; Dom., Charles II, 78, no. 96): 
This is not an order for a warrant, as described in the Calendar—an important 
difference. 
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Kingdomes Intelligencer therefore came to an end with the month 
of August.”* However, Muddiman’s right of free postage (ex- 
aggeratingly said to have amounted to 400/. a year—a great 
sum for the times) remained unaffected by L’Estrange’s patent, 
and a similar privilege ‘was denied’ to the latter, who eventually 
secured it ‘by favour of the countess of Chesterfield,’ one of the 
farmers of the Post Office.” He signalised the grant of his patent 
by obtaining a writ of quo warranto and the suspension of the 
Stationers’ Company’s charter until they had made terms with him. 

The last stage of the newsbooks now began. Sir Roger 
L’Estrange entitled his Monday’s pamphlet the Intelligencer (no. 1, 
31 August 1663) and his Thursday’s edition the Newes (no. 1, 
3 September). ‘Though he had an office and a correspondence he 
supplied the printed news only, and the way in which he did it was 
very much in Muddiman’s favour as privileged newsletter writer. 
Whatever may be the defects or merits of his pamphlets from a 
literary point of view there can be no doubt that as a journalist he 
was a complete failure. In his very first newsbook, after triumph- 
antly announcing that the censorship and newsbook alike were 
now in the hands of ‘ one and the same person,’ he actually stated 
his objections to the publication of news and forecasted the appear- 
ance of only one newsbook a week. As if by way of earnest of 
what might be expected the number only contained six separate 
items of news, the rest consisting of the declaration of his views 
and intentions. On Monday, 1 August 1664, he gave notice that 
the Intelligencer would be discontinued after the 8th of that month ; 
but this led to such an outcry that he had to abandon his plan, 
though, as he somewhat insolently remarked on 15 August, still 
reserving to himself a ‘ freedom of complying with what I shall find 
more commodious upon further tryal.’ Their scanty news was 
carefully spaced out and printed in large type. The two news- 
books were also consecutive, so that both had to be purchased in 


order to obtain the full news, and their size was reduced by ex- 


actly one-half (to one sheet of eight pages), without any reduction 
in price. By these means he made them bring in treble the 
amount they had done in Muddiman’s time. When war broke 
out with Holland in 1665 L’Estrange doubled the Newes on 27 April, 
thus making it the same size as its predecessor, the Mercurius 
Publicus. He followed suit with the Intelligencer on 5 June, this 
return to the original size being unaccompanied by any increase in 
price.” As he says that an ‘ overture’ was now made to Nedham it 

* Rugge (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10117, f. 439) says, ‘In this month the newsbook 
was written by one Mr. Roger L’Estrange, a famous writer, and Muddiman put by as 
to that employment. 29 §.P., Dom., Charles II, 139, no. 61. 

* Ibid. 135, no. 24. The statement in the preface to the Calendar of 1665-6 (as 
in the Calendar itself) that he ‘doubled the size and price’ is quite wrong. This 
letter (21 October 1665) is summarised below, p. 266. 
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is evident that he was not satisfying official expectations as a 
pamphleteer. With regard to his news, his accounts of the naval 
battles left much to be desired, and he frequently had to publish 
supplements, as in ‘the case of the battle on 3 June between the 
duke of York and Tromp: ‘ all were dissatisfied with his relation of 
it. There was no account of the duke of York’s singular encounter 
with Opdam ; Prince Rupert was not even mentioned.’ *' 

At the time there were two ‘ principal secretaries of state ;* Sir 
William Morice and Sir Edward Nicholas had been first appointed 


when the king came to his throne, and Nicholas had been”superseded | 


by Lord Arlington in 1663, as we have stated. Sir Joseph Williamson, 
keeper of the state papers (his knighthood came later), was also 


secretary to Lord Arlington, as he had been to Nicholas, and his 


principal left all matters almost entirely in his hands. There are 
numbers of letters addressed to him offering bribes for places, and the 
contempt with which his contemporaries occasionally speak of him 
shows that this future principal secretary of state, if able, was not held 


in honour. He had the business-like habit of never destroying his 


letters and papers. The letters of intelligence which Williamson 
sent out at this period were written by Muddiman, whose letters 
from his correspondents were occasionally and after a time usually 
addressed to Williamson’s office. This would seem to have been the 
reason of Lord Arlington’s request to Williamson to help L’Estrange 
on the latter’s first taking office.*? At this time Williamson had no 
professional news correspondence of his own.** During the height 
of the plague Muddiman took Williamson’s place in London, looking 
up treaties for Lord Arlington, and taking abstracts of Williamson’s 
letters, but sending the foreign letters to Williamson unopened, 
‘not knowing how it might be taken at court were he to view 
them.’ ** One result of the general dissatisfaction with L’Estrange 
was that Williamson early in 1665 formed ‘the design’ of getting 
the ‘ public intelligence into his hands.’ He ‘ several times desired 


a list’ of Muddiman’s correspondents’ names, but was ‘refused,’ * . 


and he must have known from his own experience in helping 
L’Estrange that it was not much use attempting to write a news- 
book without a wider correspondence than that which he then pos- 
sessed. He therefore employed one James Hickes to obtain a list for 
him. Hickes was the clerk in the Letter Office who usually signed 
Muddiman’s letters as franked. He was a servile, hypocritical 
creature who supplemented his official salary of 100/. a year by 

3! §.P., Dom., Charles II, 124, no. 25. 

* Tbid. 79, no. 112. 

%3 Thid. 134, no. 113. ‘Ihave received of late from Mr. Muddiman two letters of 
intelligence, by your order, he tells me’ (Dr. Rawlinson to Williamson, 16 October 
1665). 

3¢ Thid. 132, nto. 28, and 129, nos. 44 and 46. 

8 Ibid. 160, no. 149, paragraph 8. 
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himself sending out letters of news. Muddiman was in the habit 
of presenting him with four copies of his own letters every week in 
order to help him in this. With the aid of this fellow, Williamson 
commenced a sordid intrigue, having as its objects the ousting 
of L’Estrange from his position as official editor and the obtain- 
ing of Muddiman’s correspondence for the foundation of a new 
journal. His obvious plan was to relegate the latter to the position 
of salaried editor, and to obtain the surplus profits of both news- 
books and letters of news for himself. In August 1665 Muddiman 
discovered that Hickes was writing to his correspondents, and 
suspecting his motives seems to have arranged for the bulk of his 
intelligence to reach him unknown to either Hickes or Williamson, 
but purposely refrained from leaving the latter because ‘ while he 
was with him he [Williamson] could not send for a list of his 
correspondents to the office.’ 

On 6 October 1665 Lord Arlington received a grant of the 
office of postmaster-general for ten years, to commence on the 
expiration of the grant to Daniel O’Neale, deceased, and a weapon 
was thus put into Williamson’s hands of which he was not slow to 
make use. The plague had driven the court to Oxford. He 
decided to engage Henry Muddiman to write a new journal there. 
This would infringe L’Estrange’s patent, but being done within the 
jurisdiction of the university there would be difficulty in stopping 
it. He himself was a fellow of Queen’s College. The plan had 
the additional recommendation that with Muddiman away at 
Oxford Hickes would have a better opportunity of copying the 
addresses of his letters and so obtaining the desired list of corre- 
spondents. Having made his arrangements Williamson wrote to 
L’Estrange from Oxford on 15 October 1665— 


I am sorry the distance in which we are from you deprives me of the 
occasion of helping and directing you in the composing of the publick news, 
as would be better for his majesty’s service and your own reputation. I 
have often advised you to agree with Mr. Muddiman in this matter, who 
having had the good luck and opportunity of falling into the channel of 
these things would have been very useful to you, and in despair of seeing 
this effected in the future I take the freedom to propose to you that if 
you will relinquish to me your whole right in the composing and profit 
of the newsbook I will procure for you in recompense of it a salary from 
his majesty of 100/. per annum, which shall be paid through my hands. 
.. + IfI place it too low you must blame yourself for having told me 


several times that the duty of it is very burthensome and the profit 
inconsiderable. 







On this L’Estrange wrote to Lord Arlington on 17 October, 
treating Williamson’s letter as being from him, referred to the 
‘miscarriage’ in public intelligence with which he says it charged 
him, and added— ; 
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As to Mr. Muddiman, I did once make use of him. I found him very 
short of intelligence, but it was during Mr. Williamson’s sickness, and 
that perchance might be the reason of it. Now if Mr. Williamson would 
be pleased to engage him to deal more openly with me I should take the 
same agreement again for an obligation and immediately put that we held 
again in motion. 


The consideration offered for the newsbook, he said, would ‘ utterly 
ruin’ him, ‘it being come to above 400. a year.’ He had not 
complained of any loss over the newsbook, but ‘ of the excessive 
charge of maintaining spys and instruments for the reducing of 
the press,’ on which he expended 5001. the first year, and if 
Arlington had not then charitably procured 200/. from the king 
for his supply he had ‘found greater obstruction in the work.’ 
On the 19th he again wrote a lengthy letter, reminding Arling- 
ton of his promise that he should not be dispossessed, when, 
before his patent had passed, he had foreseen what was now 
happening, and of the renewal of that promise ‘upon the last 
occasion I had to trouble your lordship with this subject about the 
overture made to Nedham.’ He had to satisfy a total debt of 
‘near 3,000/. contracted in the king’s service.’ And although he 
was as yet no gainer by his office, yet, however his writing was 
‘denied, even according to Mr. Muddiman’s own calculation’ the 
newsbook was then worth treble what he found it. The ‘ quality 
of my employment,’ he says, ‘ was to teaze and persecute the whole 
rabble of the faction, which I have done to such a degree that I have 
drawn upon my head all the malice imaginable,’ and the newsbook 
was given me ‘to balance my service about the press; and in 
doing my work be judge, my lord, if I do not deserve my wages.’ 
He was now ‘marked out for beggary, infamy, and contempt, and 
briefly for the worst that can befall an honest man, and (to deal 
sincerely) without being informed of my offence.’ Receiving no 
answer, he again wrote another long letter on the 21st, re- 
capitulating what he had already said and repeating that he had 
only complained of ‘the charge for the service of the press,’ and 
that since then he had ‘improved the book, and at length by 
doubling the sheet I doubled also the value.’ From 200l. a year, 
as he found it, he had brought it up to above 5001., or 400/. at the 
worst. In offering to comply with Arlington’s recommendation of 
Muddiman he hoped to answer his duty of complying with the 
former’s care of his composing his intelligence as he ought. 

All this was in vain, for on Thursday, 16 November 1665,” 
no. 1 of the bi-weekly Oxford Gazette appeared, licensed by Arling- 
ton in direct infringement of L’Estrange’s patent, printed in 


86 No. 1 was not dated, but contained news inclusive of 14 November. It was not™ 


in London on the 16th (S.P., Dom., Charles II, 137, no. 18), but had arrived on the 
17th (ibid. no. 24). No. 2 was dated for 16-20 Noverfber. 
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Oxford by the University printer, Leonard Litchfield, and reprinted 
in London by Thomas Newcombe, the printer of the Intelligencer, 
‘for the use of some merchants and gentlemen who desired them.’ 
The Oxford Gazette was but ‘half a sheet in folio’ of two pages. 
But the printing was much closer, in double columns instead of 
single, and the type much smaller. It at once ‘gained great 
reputation, for being in so small a volume it could be sent 
anywhere.’ *7 This remark, coupled with its size and shape—that 
of the sheets of written news—and the title Gazette—an obvious 
reference to the fact—shows that it was actually intended to be 
ancillary to the letters of intelligence, and it represents the lowest 
state of degradation of the printing press. It was an open 
recognition of the fact that it was no longer possible to print news 
freely.** The ‘general applause’ with which it was received *® 
speaks eloquently of the condemnation of Roger L’Estrange by the 
public. 

The immediate collapse of his newsbooks stung L’Estrange into 
an attempt to imitate the style of the Gazette, and on Tuesday, 
28 November 1665, he temporarily ceased them, and also published 
a ‘ paper ’—Publick Intelligence—closely resembling it in all points. 
He marked it significantly ‘ with sole privilege,’ and commenced it 
by saying, ‘ By this time you may perceive, my masters, that your 
Intelligencer has changed his title, his form, and his day, for which 
I could give you twenty shrewd reasons if I were not obliged to 
gratify a point of prudence in myself.’ The old Intelligencer 
was back again however on Saturday, 2 December, and Menday, 
4 December, and the Newes on Thursday, 7 December, as usual, the 
only difference in them afterwards being that they were marked 
‘with sole privilege.’ He had no written news to send with them, and 
besides had found a better plan—he appealed to the king in person. 
Charles IT could not very well refuse to protect so devoted a servant 
as L’Estrange, and ordered that, in addition to 1001. a year to be 
allowed him out of the profits of the newsbooks, ‘ in consideration of 
their being taken into the secretaries’ office’ a further sum of 2001. 
yearly should also be paid him by Lord Arlington out of the secret 
service money. L’Estrange, therefore, came remarkably well out 
of the transaction and was pensioned with 8001. a year. He 
retained his patent with all its privileges, and Williamson did not 
receive a grant of the newsbooks—they were ‘ taken into the 


7 §.P., Dom., Charles II, 137, no. 99. 

** The Gazette was the first printed newspaper. The terms ‘ newes paper,’ ‘ news- 
paper,’ and (resulting from them) ‘newsletter’ were now gradually evolved. Where 
the terms ‘ newsletter’ and ‘ news letter’ appear in the Calendars previous to the 
year 1666 they in no case are used in the documents described, the terms employed 
being letter ‘of news’ or ‘ of intelligence,’ ‘ paper,’ and ‘sheet of news,’ Being a 
single piece of paper, the Gazette could not be called a ‘ newsbook.’ 
* §.P., Dom., Charles II, 137, no. 38. 
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secretaries’ office.’ *° Accordingly, after 29 January 1665-6 the 
Intelligencer and the Newes ceased. The 800/. annuity was regularly 
paid down to the end of Arlington’s tenure of office, but fell into 
arrear when Williamson succeeded him. L’Estrange had to appeal 
to the attorney-general and the solicitor-general, and his documents 
were ‘fraudulently conveyed from him, taking advantage even of 
that opportunity,’ i.e. in 1680, ‘that forved him out of the kingdom 
for safety.’ *' 

Daily during the week beginning Monday, 27 November, and 
ending Saturday, 2 December, Hickes took lists of the addresses 
of Muddiman’s correspondents and sent copies of them to 
Williamson, remarking on 3 December that he left to him the 
‘management ’ of them. These lists, showing correspondents in 
Paris, Antwerp, Scotland, and Ireland, prove how far-reaching 
and important the correspondence was. Muddiman was warned of 
Hickes’s proceedings, and despatched his letters for the future under 
cover to another clerk in the Letter Office, Edmond Sawtell. As a 
consequence of this Hickes wrote to Williamson on 10 January 
1665-6, a letter which he terminates with a prayer for ‘ a contented 
heart to live to God’s glory,’ and in the postscript makes the 
venomous suggestion— 

I do still pray you to write two or three smart words to the purpose 
that my lord understands I detain the king’s letters longer in my hands 
than I ought ....The reason I hint this much is Mr. Muddiman’s 
agent, Mr. Sawtell, when I am going suddenly to make up [the letter 
bag] gallops to the tavern whence I must send for him to make up 
Mr. Muddiman’s . . . . And as I am informed he [Muddiman] threatens 
me, as yet I dare not send away my letters without his; if I do I shall 
hear of it to some purpose ... . If I stray a hair’s breadth beyond my 
lord’s orders and yours—hang me. 

On 13 and 16 January Sir George Downing had written to 
Williamson that ‘a friend’ had said 
his instrument was discontented and wished to go to Secretary Morice 
and carry him intelligence, as he had done to Williamson, and thus help 
the other Gazette 


(the newsbook being taken into the secretaries’ office there was 
nothing to prevent both secretaries issuing one), but was ‘ stopped 
for a time,’ telling him to make use of the information ‘ to keep 
him to you.’ Williamson at once ordered Hickes to stop the letters 
to Muddiman, for on 17 January Hickes writes that he has done so. 
There then was some attempt on his part to patch up an arrangement, 
for on 20 January Hickes writes that he at all times treats Mr. 
Muddiman with respect, and after saying that he personally had not 












“’ Ormonde MSS. vol. iii. N.S. pp. 351, 352. Case of Roger L’Estrange and 
certificate of Lord Arlington. 
" Tbid. 
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news had been stopped) admits that he had been opening his letters 
by saying, ‘I do perceive what bombast he writes,’ and concludes— 

I do therefore hint thus to you, that except his services to you be owned 
very amply it will not suit with your interest and interest of this office to 


pass his letters free to the value of four hundred pounds a year to the 
king’s account. 


The king returned to Hampton Court on 27 January, and to 
Whitehall the following week, so that the last number of the 
Oxford Gazette (no. 23) appeared at the end of January. The 
continuing paper was called the London Gazette with no. 24, and 
after no. 25, published on Thursday, 8 February 1665-6, Henry 
Muddiman declined to write it.*? Williamson could not write the 
Gazette himself. He therefore called in Charles Perrot, of Oriel 
College, who Anthony a Wood says wrote the Gazette, though not 
constantly, until about 1671. Perrot, in his reply to him dated 
4 February, arranges to see him on Wednesday, the 7th. 

Muddiman now directed all his correspondents to send their 
letters to him for the future at the office of John Cooke, secretary to 
Sir William Morice, and handed Hickes Secretary Morice’s order 
for free postage. There is among the State Papers a letter of his 
(with the address defaced), dated 16 February, giving these directions ; 
and therefore the initiative came from him. He saw Hickes the 
same day, to make sure of the matter, and promised Secretary 
Morice’s ‘ general order’ on finding that he disputed the other’s 
sufficiency.** But Williamson had determined to make another 
attempt to secure the correspondence now slipping out of his hands, 
and so Hickes is found writing to him with a sample circular on 
14 February, ‘ that you may view and judge the fitness of commu- 
nicating some part of the same.’ There are two copies, one of 
which is dated 13 February and the other 13 and 15 February, 
and it was eventually sent round by Hickes to Muddiman’s corre- 
spondents. Williamson before causing this to be done must have 
decided to set the two principal secretaries at variance and to trust 
to Arlington’s greater influence with the king gaining the day over 
Sir William Morice. 

The circular states that Muddiman, whose letters had formerly 
come franked to their hands, was 


dismissed from the management of that correspondence he formerly 
was instructed with for that he hath contrived and managed that 
correspondence to his own particular advantage and not for the service of 
his majestie and those persons of honour [Arlington and Williamson] as 
he ought aad they expected he should have done, 

“ The last number written by him is fixed by his circular of Saturday, 24 Feb- 
ruary, infra, p. 270. 
“ $.P., Dom., Charles II, 160, no, 149, paragraph 7. 
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and concludes with a broad hint that Hickes himself was prepared 
to supply his place in assuring them of ‘that respect upon your 
commands so far as in my power.’ Hickes at the same time was 
careful to meet Sir William Clarke, Monck’s secretary, in the city 
and to retail to him the same false account of a dismissal. It 
appears from a memorandum at the foot of one of the two lists of 
correspondents that Williamson wrote to a few of them himself, 
but there is no copy of his letter. When Muddiman heard of this 
he went in a ‘ great huff and heat’ and ordered Hickes to recall his 
circular, and on his refusal sent out (24 February) a circular of 
his own, contemptuously terming Hickes a ‘ little fellow of the post 
office,’ and saying that 


upon a misunderstanding between Mr. Williamson and myself about the 
Gazette, which I wrote at Oxon and till the last week at London, I thought 
it most advisable to quit that office wholly [i.e. the State Paper Office] 
and turn my correspondents to Sir William Morice, his majesty’s first 
principal secretary of State. I shall write as fully and constantly as 
formerly and with the same privilege and post-free. 


He adds that he had detected Hickes in ‘ some practices,’ had not 
entrusted him with his letters to sign, 


nor given him, as formerly, a copy of my letters to write after, but as he 
is disowned in it by those he pretends orders from so I shall make him 
sensible of the forgery. 


The forgery was, of course, Hickes’s attempt to pass off his own 
newsletters in lieu of Muddiman’s privileged ones. The bad faith 
of the first circular is rendered clearer by the correspondence being 
immediately continued, another Letter Office clerk, Hall, signing 
the letters as franked. 

On this Hickes addressed a formal petition to the two ‘ principal 
secretaries of state,’ hypocritically protesting that he had discharged 
his duties ‘as in the presence of Almighty God’ and asking that 
Muddiman might be ordered to ‘ repayre’ him for the charge of 
forgery (to which he was careful to attach a wider meaning than 
that plainly intended). This was not a wise step. Hickes was 
ordered to state his case, and drew up in numbered paragraphs his 
lengthy ‘ Narrative of the Discourse betwixt Mr. Henry Muddiman 
and James Hickes, senior, concerning his Correspondence.’ Like 
the petition this document could not possibly have been drawn up 
by Hickes unaided, and it is chiefly remarkable for giving the 
history of what had happened, from which the preceding story has 
been in part taken. Its probable date was the end of April, when 
Sir William Morice decided to take action. In it Hickes reiterated 
his accusation of a dismissal, abandoned his charge of Muddiman’s 
continuing the correspondence to his own advantage, and tacitly 
admitted that he was entitled to do so. He added a new inculpa- 
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tion of sending out letters of other business in which neither the 
king nor himself was concerned, to the end that they might go free, 
pointed out the large number of letters he despatched, and, after 
accusing him of sending out nothing but the common newsbooks, 
alleged that there was ‘ not one letter in answer to most of the letters 
he sent, receiving yearly stipends of from 40s. to 40/. per person,’ 
and admitting that he had intimated his intention of preventing 
his despatching his letters before the Gazette, said that it was his 
‘scandalous circular’ which occasioned his ‘ humble petitioning.’ 
Throughout all this, Williamson appears to have kept himself in the 
background and to have ‘ disowned’ Hickes. It is only from Hickes’s 
letters to him that he is revealed as the actual instigator. The 
accusation of sending out nothing but the newsbooks was well 
calculated to cause mischief, as the clerks in the Letter Office by an 
abuse of their privilege of free postage were accustomed to do this, 
selling them at a large profit. 

In the meantime Secretary Morice, finding that there were re- 
newed attempts to interfere with Muddiman’s letters, ‘ took it ill 
and required an account of it,’ although Hickes wrote confidently 
enough on 25 March (1665 in mistake for 1666)— 


I long as a woman very big to know my lord’s resentment and yours 
as to the business of my petition, and I expect a vindication or a judg- 
ment, with punishment if guilty, of what he hath calumniated me with. 


A complaint by Hickes to Williamson on 9 April was that Sir 
William Morice was described as first principal secretary of state, 
which was not unnatural in the circumstances, and, owing to his 
seniority, was strictly true, and Hickes wished ‘his lordship’ 
(Arlington) ‘ might not be thus reflected on longer.’ ‘* Secretary 


*' This letter is the only basis for Mrs. Everett Green’s misleading statement in 
her preface to the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, for 1665-6, that Muddiman 
‘insinuated everywhere that Morice was the principal secretary—the one most 
trusted by the king.’ Mrs. Green’s other remarks to the effect that Muddiman 
contrived to secure a renewal of his privilege of free postage, obtained by his having 
been ‘news-collector’ to L’Estrange, that Williamson wrote on 15 October to 
L’Estrange ‘ declining an application for assistance in collecting news,’ and that ‘ the 
editorship was handed over to’ him are all equally unsupported by the documents. 
Especially is this the case in regard to her statement as to a comparison with 
Francis’s newsletters. Indeed, this volume of the Calendar cannot be accepted as 
giving an adequate or in all cases a faithful description of the documents. The 
petition of Hickes (dated 2 December?) does not annex the secretly taken lists of 
correspondents ; it annexes Hickes’s circular of 13-15 February, and refers to Muddi- 
}man’s circular of 24 February, and is therefore three months later in date. The 
‘Narrative of the Discourse betwixt Mr. Henry Muddiman and James Hickes, senr., 
concerning his Correspondence’ (S.P., Dom., Charles II, 160, no. 145) is rendered into 
‘Statement by James Hickes of his Correspondence with Henry Muddiman,’ and the 
summary gives an incorrect impression, nor is the phrase ‘ though he could no longer 
| See private letters ’ in the original. 

Hickes’s letter of 25 March 1666 (vol. 116 no. 21) was dated by him 1665 in 
mistake, being the New Year’s Day of the times. 
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Morice’s influence was evidently set at naught. But the powerful 
under-secretary had miscalculated the strength of the adversary he 
had to deal with, and the result was a severe defeat. Sir William 
Morice at last took action, and in a manner that was a public 
rebuke to Williamson and completely silenced Hickes. 

Muddiman was authorised to write a second official printed 
‘ paper ’—Current Intelligence. This appeared in open opposition 
to the Gazette (to which it was similar in all respects), and on the 
same days (Mondays and Thursdays), under Sir William Morice’s 
licence, and the first number was dated Monday, 4 June 1666. The 
printer was John Macock.* In January the next year Morice 
opposed Williamson and secured his rejection when he attempted 
to enter parliament as member for Dartmouth, obtaining the 
election of his own candidate instead. No. 6 of Current Intelligence 
contains a curious announcement, from which it may be concluded 
that the Gazette also was never intended to contain advertise- 
ments. 


The publication of books, medicine, and other such things being remote 
from the business of a paper of intelligence [the term also applied to the 
written news], this is to notifie that we will not charge the intelligence 
with advertisements, unless they be matters of state, but that a paper of 
advertisements will be forthwith printed apart, and recommended to the 
public by another hand. 


A similar announcement appeared in the Gazette on 17 June. 
L’Estrange however acted on his patent and at once stopped both 
by issuing a pamphlet called Publick Advertisements on 25 June. 
This characteristically greedy enterprise failed and was his last 
essay in journalism.*® That the management of Current Intelligence 
was enterprising is evident from Hickes’s letter to Williamson on 
8 August 1666, in which he says— 


Mr. Macock and Mr. Muddiman gave the ‘ bookwomen ’ [i.e. the women 
employed to sell the papers] 20s. each, invited them all to Hornsey to 
his house to dinner, and provided them coaches to take them there and 
back. L’Estrange gave them all monthly a quire of books and quarterly 
5s. each, to encourage them in his service. Mr. Newcombe [the printer 
of the Gazette] only gave them 10s. amongst them last quarter. [He] 
hoped Williamson would be as good a master to them as L’Estrange 


was ; they knew the single Gazette far exceeded in profits L’Estrange’s 
double sheets. 


The position of the Gazette now became very serious. It was 


“’ Hist. Manuscripts Commission, 10th Rep., app. iv. p. 449; Fleming, Cal. 
p. 40 (761) ; Stationers’ Register. 

‘© The Observator, though a periodical, had no connexion with news, and the 
advertisement sheets called City Mercuries (some written by Oliver Williams, and the 
first in 1667 by Thomas Bromhall) were merely licensed by him, and probably had to 
pay him for the privilege of appearing. 
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saddled with L’Estrange’s 1001. a year, and there was Perrot’s 
salary to be paid, which at the rate of the times must have 
been about 2001. a year. If it had held the field unopposed 
there would have been, on L’Estrange’s probably too favour- 
able estimate of 400/. a year, no very great margin. But it 
had an unskilled writer, with the ablest journalist of the day 
actively hostile to it and powerfully supported. Williamson 
also had to organise a news-letter correspondence for the two- 
fold purpose of competing with Muddiman and of supplying 
the Gazette with news. In spite of a considerable number of 
payments for news,’ and the alienation of one or two corre- 
spondents by the distinctly fraudulent means adopted, he failed 
in both objects. The Gazette was rescued from extinction by 
an accident. In the Great Fire of London, which began on 
2 September 1666, the printers of both the Gazette and Current 
Intelligence were burnt out. Both papers stopped after Monday, 
8 September. When the Gazette reappeared on 10 September 
(being printed for a time in an evil-smelling churchyard) the other 
paper did not. There was not room for two conflicting official 
papers and there must have been a question as to whether 
L’Estrange’s annuity should be shared between them. Probably 
Williamson obtained terms over this. In any case the purpose of 
Current Intelligence had been served, and it was clear throughout 
that Muddiman did not desire a newspaper crippled and hampered 
by restrictions, but the untrammelled and far more profitable 
newsletters.** The Gazette remained alone, the last of the govern- 
ment ‘ diurnals ’—-surviving in our own times—henceforth to exist 
solely by reason of its official position and foreign news. 

Sir William Morice resigned his office at Michaelmas 1668, but 
there is every evidence that Muddiman’s privileged position as 
official newsletter writer was not curtailed by the loss of his right 
of free postage. His newsletter correspondence was organised on a 
scale the like of which had never been seen before, and became so 
large that it attained the dimensions of an institution. William- 


| son’s efforts to compete with him were futile, and the Gazette itself 


* Although the gift of 37. on 6 August 1666 (S.P., Dom., Chas. II, 167, no. 57), 


}| Sent to his news agent, Silas Taylor, at Harwich for distribution among the wounded 


sailors cannot be included among these, yet it is discounted by Williamson’s desire to 
ingratiate himself with Monck and the fact that he had difficulty in obtaining corre- 
spondents in the neighbourhood. The ‘ nobility and gentry’ thought ‘ all business of 


|} Consequence was entrusted to Sec. Morice’ (1 September, J. Knight of Ipswich to 


Williamson, ibid. 176, no. 3). 
“ On 17 October 1666 the house of commons appointed a committee to inquire 


Whether there was ‘any illegal patent or any abuse in the licensing or stopping the 
lawful printing of books’ (Commons Journals). 


” Cf. Sir George Etherege’s comedy, - The Man of Mode; or, Sir Fopling Flutter,’ 


pact iii. seene 2 (1676); Roger North’s Life of Sir John North; Wood’s Life and 


\ Times, by Andrew Clark, ii. 452, iii, 38, 124, 156, 180, and 298; Hist. Manuscripts 
-VOL. XXIII.—NO. XC. 
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was well-nigh crushed out of existence by his written news. From 
all parts of the country complaints of the Gazette now reached 
Williamson, and with unfavourable comparisons. When Muddiman’s 
newsletters appeared the Gazette ‘was never asked for.’ People 
‘declined the Gazette’ in favour of his newsletters, and ‘ persons of 
the greatest quality’ were ‘constrained to betake themselves to 
them.’ The newsletters were ‘much noticed, chiefly as communi- 
cating the diurnal debates and proceedings in parliament.’ He was 
begged to ‘ enlarge his news.’*” 

On 27 December 1667 Hickes himself admitted that there was 
a general complaint of the Gazette wanting domestic intelligence, 
and that some in the office who sent fourteen or sixteen dozen 
weekly, then only sent half the number. Twenty dozen less than 
formerly were sent. 

The people so much slight them, they having riothing in them of the 
proceedings of parliament, which Mr. Muddiman writes at large. Were 
there but as much printed as he writes it would keep up the Gazette far 
beyond what it now is. Mr. Muddiman gives far larger accounts to his 
correspondents than you do, which makes them much desired. 


There is the same tale the following year, for on 20 August 1668 
Hickes wrote— 


Mr. Newcombe prints not above one-half he before printed, which in 
time they hope you will find a way to help. 


Hickes’s own privilege of free postage, and therefore the bulk of his 
profits out of the Gazette, vanished. Sir John Bennet, the deputy 
postmaster (not, it may be suspected, without instigation) issued new 
rules in 1667, under which the clerks in the Letter Office were for- 
bidden to send either their own letters or copies of the Gazette 
free. Hickes clamorously protests in a series of complaining 
letters to Williamson that he ‘shall take his leave, live upon 
salt and water, and rest upon God,’ as he gets ‘not a candle 
nor a cup of beer, as formerly granted, and the taking away of 
these poor petty things.’ He had received nothing from Williamson 
but ‘fair words.’ Previously to this time he has, as he says, sent 
out thirteen dozen copies of the Gazette on Thursdays and fifteen 
dozen on Tuesdays, ‘for which some pay 2d. or 3d. each.’ 


It is certain that Williamson’s own newsletter correspondence was | 


Commission, 4th Report, Appendix, p. 250; 7th Report, Appendix, p. 468; 12th 
Report, App. ix. p. 77, &c. In 1677 Muddiman was arrested for writing that the 
Spaniards intended war (Hist. Manuscripts Commission, 5th Report, p. 318). 
Wood also records (Life, iii. 180) that the judge of assize (the notorious Street) at 
Oxford charged against newsletters, particularly Muddiman’s, in 1686, in the days of 
James II. His letters were stopped coming to Oxford, ‘ yet other trite and lying letters 
came.’ They were back again in 1689 (vol. iii. p. 298). 

5° §.P.,Dom., Charles Il, 175, no. 163; 179, no. 21; 193, no. 84; 205, no. 83; 


207, no. 130; 214, no. 125. 
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an actual loss to him. The report to him of his chief clerk, H. Ball, 
while he was in Holland in 1674, states the gross income for the 
year ending that Michaelmas as amounting to 174l., of which 1201. 
was paid in salaries to four copying clerks, 9/. 12s. went for office 
expenses (not including rent), and the rest he retained for himself, 
whether in full satisfaction of his claims or not does not appear. He 
makes complaint that subscribers are uncertain in their payments, 
and that the payments to correspondents and other expenses are not 
shown.*' To what expedients Williamson resorted may be seen from 
the numbers of Muddiman’s newsletters to be found. calendared 
among the State Papers from 1666 for many years onward. They 
are all addressed to different persons at various dates (all letters of 
news so addregsed almost without exception being by him), and were 
intercepted in the post by Hickes and forwarded to Williamson for 
his use in making up the contents of the Gazette and his own news- 
letters. There are many veiled references by Hickes to what he 
was doing, and in the autumn of 1668, when Williamson was staying 
at the countess of Thomond’s at Billing, near Northampton, he 
supplies an open proof. He had written on 20 August, 


Iam gladI suit with your opinion and sense concerning the particular 
letters now and then sent you, of which I shall say no more, 


and on 7 September commenced his letter -by saying, ‘I sent 
yesterday a letter for you with two enclosed of H. M., and desired 
Mr. Francis’ (then Williamson’s newsletter clerk) ‘to send it to 
you without opening it.’ *” 

Henry Muddiman died at the beginning of the year 1693 and 
was buried in Kensington Parish Church. There is a complete 
collection of his newsletters from 29 April 1667 to 12 October 1689 
in the marquis of Bath’s library at Longleat. Their datesare on alter- 
nate days and they are contained in fourteen folio volumes, formerly 
the property of his wife. This collection of some thousands of 

‘ponsecutive newsletters by one person is quite unique, and, 


‘' Ball’s report in appendix to the Williamson Correspondence (Camden Society). 

% §.P., Dom., Charles II, 245, nos. 7 and 190. These statements are omitted in the 
Calendars, and the two particular letters are attributed (like many others) to Francis. 
The latter’s letters are easily recognised from their being only half the size and unad- 
fressed. Muddiman’s were always headed ‘ Whitehall,’ and, though newsletters were 
fever signed unless they contained a personal message, can generally be identified 
ilso by the seal. He was aware of the leakage of his news, and several times changed 
his seal ‘to prevent Hickes’s designs.’ Down to 1666 this was usually a lion 
hampant. He then adopted a new device, on account of Hickes’s thefts, which may 
e described as four crosses radiating from a centre (rather than a crosslet), with 
. circle round each lower limb. From 1670 he used the Paulett arms and crest, 
lifferenced by a crescent. His office was first at the Seven Stars and afterwards at 

e Peacock, both near the New Exchange, in the Strand, and his private house was 

Brompton. In 1667 ‘divers persons’ presented a bill of complaints to the post- 
faster with regard to the ‘opening’ and ‘miscarriage’ of letters (S.P., Dom., 
‘harles IT, 221, no. 44). 


2 
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considering his privileged position, should be of high value when 
alendared.®* He identified himself with the large number of 
thoroughly loyal but disgusted royalists who became known as the 
‘country party,’ of whom his protector, Sir William Morice, was a 
type. Dry and didactic, his style of writing was altogether lacking 
in the forcibly picturesque verbiage of that arch-controversialist 
L’Estrange ; and yet, as the public reliance on him shows, he was 
infinitely more consistent and trustworthy than the despicable 
Nedham. As journalist pure and simple he was the greatest of 
the three, and dealt with facts rather than opinions; indeed, his 
avoidance of the latter is noticeable. His permanent memorial will 
always be the London Gazette, to which he gave its form and the 
actual appearance which it retains to the present day. 
J. B. WititaMs. 


88 On 22 December 1694 the house of commons resolved ‘ that no newsletter 
writers do, in their letters or other papers, that they disperse, presume to intermeddle 
with the debates or any other proceedings of this house’ (Commons’ Journals). 
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Notes and Documents 


The New Greek Historical Fragment 
Attributed to Theopompus or Cratippus 


Ir may be taken as granted that the papyrus recently published 
by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt' does not contain a portion of the 
universal history written by Ephorus, and that the question for 
discussion in connexion with its authorship is whether or not 
the work should be attributed to the pen of Theopompus. This 
question has been answered, according to the editors, in the 
affirmative by Professors Eduard Meyer and U. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, and others, as well as by the editors themselves ; but 
in the negative by other scholars, among them Friedrich Blass, 
Professor Bury, and Mr. E. M. Walker. In the present paper I 
desire to set forth the grounds on which the affirmative answer 
seems to me to be erroneous. 

The unanimous verdict of sithagdiy upon Theopompus has been 
brilliantly worded by Lucian * as follows : 


Praise and censure should be sparing, cautious, avoiding hyper- 
criticism, and producing proofs, always brief, and never intrusive ; his- 
torical characters are not prisoners on trial. Without these precautions 
you will share the ill name of Theopompus, who delights in flinging 

{\ accusations broadcast, makes a business of the thing in fact, and of 
') himself rather a public prosecutor than an historian. 


Nothing could be more unlike the procedure of our author (whom, 
| following the example of the editors, I shall call P); despite the 
\ ) opportunities for pungent criticism presented by the behaviour of 
| the extreme democrats at Athens, the democratic conspirators at 


' Rhodes, the anti-Spartan party at Thebes, he pursues the even 


, tenor of his way with an almost inhuman calm. Yor instance, he 
| describes the murders which accompanied the suppression of the 
Rhodian oligarchy without adding a line of comment, and permits 
his own sympathies—for he has sympathies, and they are anything 
- democratic—to find no expression except in the incidental 

eference to the conspirators as of tiv odayjv éeepyacdpevor. 


’ Oxyrhynchus Papyri, v. 110-242. ® Tlas dei ior, cvyyp. 59, tr. H. Fowler. 
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This is surély not Theopompus, who, according to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, 


, ~ > , ‘ 4 ‘ , ‘4 4 , 
diadAarre. THs "looxpareiov (A€fews) Kata THv TiuKpOTYTa Kal TOV TovoY 
a 6 a» ° > ‘ - ‘ , > > , , * 
éx éviwv, Grav émitpéyy tos wdbeor, pddvora 8 Srav dvediLy modeow } 

5 ; . hoa 
orpatyyois Tovnpa BovAcvpata Kai mpagkets ddtkovs* ToAdLs yap év zovTOLs.* 


It is true that Boeckh, Riese, and others have defended Theo- 
pompus with great energy, and shown that he, as a rule, censures 
where censure is deserved; but the point is that he does censure, 
and censure with bitterness, whereas P does not. 

Nor is this the only leading characteristic of Theopompus which 
receives no illustration from our papyrus. Dionysius tells us‘ 
that philosophic reflexions permeated his whole composition and 
produced beautiful disquisitions on justice, piety, and the other 
virtues; but not the faintest trace of such a tendency appears in 
P. Again, we are told® that the most characteristic feature of his 
work, in which he surpasses all other historians, is that in con- 
nexion with every event he not only sees and relates ra gavepa 
tois mrodXois, but he also investigates tas ddaveis aitias of the 
events and ta wa0n ris wuyfs of the doers, and reveals ra 
pvoTnpia THs Te Soxovans apeTns Kal THs ayvooupévns Kaxias: in 
fact the critic declares that his scrutiny of men’s souls is quite on 
a par with that of the judges in hell. But it is precisely in this 
respect that P falls short of greatness as an historian, for each of 
his attempts at analysis of motive is superficial and unconvincing. 
Nothing, for instance, could be feebler than his effort to explain 
the dislike of Sparta which came so quickly to a head in the other 
states after the downfall of Athens. Consider the poverty of such 
an explanation as—- 


> , ‘ ‘ , o “~ > / a a“ > a 
éuicovv yap tots Aaxedaipoviovs Gri Tois évuvrios TOV ToALTaY adrois 


éxpavro pirors. 


This lack of insight is particularly striking when he comes to dea\ 
with the change in the attitude of Thebes towards Sparta an 
Athens; he thinks that he has made all clear by informing us tha 
the anti-Spartan party gained the upper hand, which in fact is n 
better than telling us that Thebes became anti-Spartan becaus« 
she became anti-Spartan; and, not content with this, he add: 
another bit of profound political wisdom, to the effect thi! 
the philo-Athertian party at Thebes were not animated in the 
measures by a disinterested love of the Athenian democracy 
Finally, our author’s lack of penetration is also illustrated by hi 
attempt to explain the outbreak of the Boeotian war in 395 B.c. 
which I hope to discuss on another occasion. 


3 Ad Pomp. p. 786. * Ibid. p. 784. 
5 Ibid. p. 785. 
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A third striking point of difference between P and Theopompus 
emerges in regard to their digressions. Speaking of the latter 
writer, Dionysius says— 

éore 5¢ & Kal Kara Tov TpaypatiKoV TOroV dpyapravel, Kal padioTa kata Tas 
mapepBords obre yap dvayxaiail tives abrav ov’ év Katpd yevomevat, odd be 
rd maduades Eupaivovoa’ éy als éore Kal Ta wept SAnvod rod davévtos év 
Maxedovia kai ra rept rod Spaxovros Tov CtavavpaynoavTos mpos THY TpINpH Kal 
GAXa rovros ovk dALya Spora.® 
The extent of the digressions thus characterised is shown by 
the story, preserved in Photius,’ that Philip V reduced the fifty- 
eight books of the Philippica to sixteen by the simple expedient of 
omitting them. The digressions in P however are of a totally 
different character, being eminently brief and apposite. The first, 
which describes the exploits of Timolaus the Corinthian against 
Athens in the Decelean war, occupies only ten lines of the papyrus, 
and is given in the compass of a single sentence; while it is 
emphatically 2v «arp as illustrating the change in men’s tempers 
towards Sparta by the case of this prominent statesman, who was 
once her active friend. Those other digressions, again, which deal 
with the constitution and prosperity of Boeotia at the beginning 
of the fourth century hardly even deserve the name. I should 
describe them rather as passages inserted at the behest of a true 
historic genius which saw how indispensable they were for a perfect 
comprehension of the trend of events and the interaciion of parties. 
Hence I take a view precisely the opposite to that held by the 
editors, who declare these passages to be ‘seldom very relevant’ 
and ‘ serious interruptions to the narrative.’ * 

We come now to the question of style. Itis acknowledged that 
P cannot be Theopompus, if the style of the latter’s Hellenica 
resembled that of his Philippica; and, as the editors admit, ‘ the 
ancient critics draw no distinction between the characteristics of 
the Hell. and Phil.’® Hence it is necessary to maintain that the 
ancient critics overlooked the fact that the two great historical 
works of Theopompus were written in two totally different styles, 
and were marked by two totally different sets of characteristics. 
This amazing contention involves another—namely, tbat there was 
between the composition of the two works an appreciable lapse of 
; ime, during which the development from the one style to the other 
ook place. And this raises the question of date, to which I 
oroceed. 

A work narrating the events of the year 395 B.c. with such a 
wealth of detail and such an intimate acquaintance with party politics 
as our papyrus displays can only, I suggest, have been composed by 
one who was a contemporary, and a contemporary possessing 


* Op. cit. p. 787. 7 Cod. 176, p. 121. 
* P. 121. * P. 139. 
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mature powers of observation. Furthermore, the inability of our 
author to go behind the strife of parties and grasp the true causes 
of events, to which allusion has already been made, can best be 
explained, in an historian of P’s calibre, by the consideration that 
the nearness of the events prohibited him from attaining to a right 
perspective. Now, Theopompus was not born before 380 (and this 
indeed by itself, I venture to think, is fatal to his identification 
with P), nor did he take up the composition of historical works at 
a remarkably early age; cf. Quintilian, x. i. 74: 


Theopompus his proximus ut in historia praedictis minor, ita oratori 


magis similis, wt qui, antequam est ad hoc opus sollicitatus, diu fuerit 
orator. 


We find him in 350 competing for the prize offered by Queen 
Artemisia for the finest speech delivered in honour of her dead 
husband ; he himself informs us that he had visited and displayed 
his power as an orator in every city of importance, and that his 
published speeches amounted to 20,000 lines. Furthermore, both 
Dionysius'’ and Athenaeus"' state that he spent a large amount 
of money in collecting material, and this in turn implies a con- 
siderable space of time. Unless we are prepared to ignore all these 
statements we cannot assign an earlier date for his period of 
historical activity than 846, when he was thirty-four—perhaps, 
indeed, only thirty—years of age. But, on the other hand, it is 
certain that he had published at least a portion of the Hellenica 
before 342, for about that date Speusippus wrote a letter to King 
Philip, in which these words occurred : 

iv’ otv @cdroptos tavontat tpaxis wv, KeAevoov ’Avrizatpov (another 
historian of the day) zapavayvavac tiv “EAAyvixav mpagewv aire, Kai 
yrooerut Oedropmros Sixaiws, pev bro wavtwv eLarerpopevos, adikws de ris 


Tapa cov xopyyias TvyxXavwv. 


This yields us another very important piece of information. It 
lets us know that Theopompus was not merely at the Macedonian 
court in 842, but also that he was in receipt of support from the 
king.. There must have been some reason, and I am convinced 
that the explanation is to be found in the fact that Theopompus 
had already commenced the composition of the Philippica, and 
had published the preface in which, as it first appeared, he declared 
that Europe had never produced such a man as Philip son of 
Amyntas. The assumption of a marked interval, in which Theo- 
pompus changed from a cold, impartial, laborious investigator and 
dry narrator of facts to a furious and fiery censor morum with a 
special penchant for the fabulous, becomes impossible of acceptance, 
and we are compelled to assume in its place a saltus, if my theory 


© Ad Pomp. p. 783. " Deipnos. iii. 85 B. 
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be correct. It receives strong support from no. less an authority 
than Polybius, who says— 


Having undertaken to write a Greek history from the point at which 
Thucydides left off, when he got near the period of the battle of Leuctra 
(371 s.c.) and the most splendid exploits of the Greeks, he threw aside 
Greece and its achievements in the middle of his story, and changing 
his purpose undertook to write the history of Philip. . . . The aim of 


his original history was honour, that of his history of Philip was 
expediency.'” 


I have now given the reasons why I think that it is impossible 
to attribute our fragment to Theopompus, but before proceeding 
further I wish to consider the minor arguments on the other side 
mentioned by the editors. They refer to various linguistic co- 
incidences between the papyrus and the fragments of Theopompus, 
such as the use of dvdyerOat, otpdtevpa, pera for cv, the historic 
present, 20vos, diaxeioOar, To Kadovpevov, wapokvvev, and Katapai 
for é\@eiv. Of these only the last is even worth mentioning, and 
is quite sufficiently explained by the theory that Theopompus 
pillaged P for his Hellenica, just as we know he did Xenophon. 
As to the others, rapofdvev, for example, occurs five times in 
Thucydides, eleven times in Isocrates, sixteen times in Demosthenes, 
four times in Aeschines, and twice in Dinarchus. The editors lay 
great stress on the fact that, according to Stephanus of Byzantium, 
the form Kapzracevs was used by Theopompus (instead of Kap- 
TmacewTns) ‘in his 10th book’ to denote a citizen of Carpasus, in 
Cyprus—a form which occurs in P. But apart from the possibility 
that we have here merely another case of copying there is the 
important point that Stephanus gives the number of the book but 
not the work, as he does more than once when referring to the 
Philippica, and again, that Theopompus might have had occasion to 
mention the Carpasians in the 10th book of that work ; besides, 
Stephanus neither says nor means that Theopompus alone used 
the form Kapzacevs. The editors themselves mention the fact 
that Stephanus quotes Theopompus for another form (’Axpaigdra), 
which however was also used by Ephorus. 

Blass rejected the view that the author of the fragment was 
Theopompus, and suggested in his place Cratippus. There is 
much to be said in favour of this theory. Dionysius tells us’ 
that Cratippus, 6 cvvaxpdoaus aité, wrote a continuation of 
Thucydides, which, according to Plutarch,'' went down to the 
restoration of the Athenian sea power by Conon. In this passage 
Plutarch is proving the thesis, dv dvé\ys tods mpatrovtas ovy ees 
Tovs ypadovras, and does so by enumerating the men of action 
who figure in the pages first of Thucydides, then of Cratippus, 


viii. 13. 'S De Thuc. 16. " De Glor. Ath. p. 345 E. 
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then of Xenophon. It is evident that Cratippus was an historian 
for whom Plutarch felt a great respect; and I conceive that it 
would be a serious obstacle to his identification with P if the 
editors were correct in stating that Plutarch ‘ignores the diver- 
gences between P and Xenophon with regard to Agesilaus’s cam- 
paigns in 895, and shows practically no trace of connexion with P 
anywhere’ (p. 183). But this is not so. In Ages. 10 Plutarch 
agrees almost verbally with Xenophon in a few points, but follows 
P against him in two of real importance. These are the descrip- 
tion of the tactics employed by Agesilaus, and the statement that 
Tissaphernes was present at the battle (whereas Xenophon lays 
stress on his absence). Compare also the words of P: oi 8 
(sc. the Persians) cata 70 wediov atdxtTws émnxorovOovr, With those 
of Plutarch, diép@eupe (sc. Tissaphernes) moddAovs Tov atdKTws TO 
mediov tropSovvtwy. Again, Dionysius tells us that Cratippus 
objected strongly to the speeches inserted by Thucydides in his 
history. It is significant that no speeches occur in the papyrus, 
although it describes a meeting of the Athenian ecclesia, embassies 
from Phocis to Sparta and Sparta to Thebes, and an important 
battle which indirectly resulted in the downfall and death of 
Tissaphernes—a battle, by the way, being an occasion on which 
Theopompus was especially prone to aid generals with his own 
powers of rhetorical composition.'® 

The date of Cratippus is fixed beyond question by the refer- 
ences in Dionysius and Plutarch, which show that he was junior 
to Thucydides and senior to Xenophon. I have indicated above 
the reason why I believe that P was a man of mature powers in 
395 B.c.; nor is there any reason whatever for supposing that his 
work was published at any great distance from the battle of Cnidus 
in 394. Iam unable even to guess why the editors say that ‘the 
style of P hardly suggests so early a date as 375-350.’ To me it 
suggests, in its bald simplicity and freedom from rhetorical colour- 
ing, the earliest possible date that the events with which it deals 
will permit us to assign. As to the expression cvvexpdacas, which 
may seem to contradict Plutarch, I need only quote the words of 
Theopompus as given by Photius—ovvaxpdoar 5 rAéyet adtos 
éavtov “looxpate.— though he was at least fifty-six years the 
younger of the two. If this view of the date be correct it removes 
two difficulties which might be felt in identifying P with Cratippus. 
One is the ignorance of Xenophon’s work displayed throughout the 
fragment. This of course vanishes if the history of Cratippus had 
been published before that of Xenophon. The other is the circum- 
stance that Cratippus is so little heard of afterwards. This diffi- 
culty disappears when we reflect that within two generations two 


% Loe. cit. 6 Plut. Mor. p. 803 s. 
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new histories were published, covering the same period, and written 
with an attractiveness of style to which Cratippus, if he be P, 
could make no claim. The work is in no sense literature; to 
readers sufficiently familiar with the facts related it would not even 
be interesting, for its sole merit is its painstaking investigation of 
detail, and that by itself has never been popular in any age or 
country. P is an historian of whom it was certain that little would 
be heard, and the little we should expect to hear of him is precisely 
what we have heard of Cratippus. W. A. GoLicHEr. 


The Domesday ‘ Ora.’ 


TuerE would seem to be still considerable doubt felt as to the 
number of pence in the Domesday ora when that term is used 
_ without qualification. My attention was called to the matter when 
Mr. Charles Johnson, of the Public Record Office, was writing the 
introduction to the Norfolk portion of Domesday for the Victoria 
County History and consulted me on the subject. His own leaning 
was towards the ora of 20 pence, but eventually he adopted the 
16 pence unit, giving in a footnote my reasons for its adoption.’ 

Just recently Professor Tait, in his valuable introduction to the - 
Shropshire portion of Domesday for the same work, has written— 


It may be mentioned that the frequent appearance both in the 
‘valets’ of manors and the ‘renders’ of mills and fisheries of sums of 
1s. 4d., 2s. 8d., 5s. 4d., 10s. 8d., &c., clearly shows the prevalence along- 
side the Old English reckoning by pounds of the Danish reckoning by 
the ounce (ora) of 16d. and the mark of 10s. 8d. The ore, indeed, is 
three times mentioned by name, though without indication as to whether 
it was an ounce of 20d., such as was customary in Worcestershire and 
elsewhere, or one of 16d.? 


It may, therefore, be useful to put together some pieces of evidence 
which have led me to the belief that the Domesday ora (where the 
term is unqualified) was a customary ora of 16d., and was well 
understood to be such. The locus classicus for this usage is the 
entry on Ickleton, Cambridgeshire, where Domesday Book has valet 
xxx den., Which the Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis equates 
by Haec terra valet ii horas. This equation may doubtless ‘ be 
applied to the entry that the ‘landgable ’ of Cambridge was vii. lib. 
et wt. orae et duo den.‘ 

When writing on Domesday in Feudal England I laid great 
stress on the equations in these texts as proof that where terms 
or phrases were used indifferently the scribes can have been in no 

' Victoria County Hist. Norfolk, ii. 35. There are several entries of two orae in 


this county. 2 Victoria County Hist. Shropshire, i. 
* Ing. Com. Cant. p. 41. * D.B. i. 189. 
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doubt as to what their meaning was. My next example is taken 
from Staffordshire. With the two very early Burton Abbey 
surveys I have already dealt in the pages of this Review (xx. 275 ff., 
1905). For our present purpose they afford a perfect equation :— 
Hance terram, idest Acovram et Hanc tenet Ormus pro xx oris 
Ylum, tenet-Ormus ad firmam pro et cum ea etiam Ylum, &c.° 
xxvjs et viijd. 
In the charter of Abbot Nigel enfeoffing Orm at Okeover the 
render is given as «x oras;® in that of his successor Roger 
to Orm’s son Ralf it is expressed as duas marcas argenti.’ 
My third instance should be more familiar, being cited in 
Ellis’s Introduction to Domesday (i. 166-7) and in Blount’s 
Tenures.6 It is an extract from a plea of Mich. 37 Hen. III, in 
which the men of (East) Bergholt, Suffolk (on the Essex border), 
allege quod tempore Regis H. avi domini Regis nunc solebant habere 
talem consuetudinem quod quando maritare volebant /filias suas, 
solebant dare pro jiliabus suis maritandis duas horas, quae valebant 
xxxij denar® Thus it had become necessary at this late date 
(after the middle of the thirteenth century) to gloss the word ora. 
In the same county the Dunwich man who neglected the summons 
to attend the hundred court was fined de ii. oris, according to 
Domesday (ii. 312), which records values at Dunwich of 2s. 8d. 
(82d.), 16s., 6s. 8d., and 4s. 


Apart from actual equations we have, as observed above by 
Professor Tait, strong inferential evidence as to the Domesday ora. 
Thus under Stanway, adjacent to Colchester, we read— 


Ingelricus abstulit i feminam Brictevam tenentem xviij acras, et 
reddebat unoquoque anno huic manerio xxxii nommos.'” 


Compare with this a Norfolk entry— 


Ad Holt est additus i liber homo Ketel ... de xxx acris... 
valet ii oras ; |! 
or this one— 

Reddit unoquoque anno preposito regis sub Rogero Bigot ii oras.'? 


I entirely agree with Professor Tait as to the evidence of mills, 
the Domesday payments from which, in my experience, often 
represent multiples of the 16 pence unit; but I do not know upon 
what ground he asserts that an ora of 20d. ‘was customary in 


° Staffordshire Collections, vol. v. pt. i. pp. 21, 27. 

§ Ibid. p.30. 7 Ibid. p.40. So too in the original charter, preserved at Okeover. 

* Ed. Hazlitt, p. 24. 

® In spite of quoting this record Ellis definitely asserted, in his text, of the ora 
that ‘in the Domesday Survey .. . it is used for the ounce, or twelfth part of the 
nummulary pound.’ He cites however a glossary, which he assigns to Dugdale, in 
which the two values of the ora are clearly differentiated. 

DB: i. %, 


' Thid. ii. 112 b. This entry appears again on ii. 128. 12 Ibid. ii, 277. 


( 
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Worcestershire and elsewhere.’ Domesday does not prove the fact, 
and indeed ‘the entry ii molini qui reddunt vii oras’® suggests 
the mill unit of 16d. We have two mills de «xvi sol. at Kidder- 
minster, one de viii sol. at Martley, one de iiii sol. at Bishops 
Lench, and another at Pershore, and so on. Towards the end of 
the survey of Worcestershire orae become more frequent. On fo. 177 
we meet with a salina de ii oris, and on 177 b there are several 
examples. At the foot of the first column there are two successive 
entries, of which the first has molinus de iii oris (i.e. 4 shillings), 
and the second molinus de iiii solidis et salina ad Wich de wit solidis. 
Opposite these in the second column we meet with salina reddens 
iii oras (i.e. 4 shillings). On the same page we have (at Droitwich) 
una domus de xvi den.; also salina de v oris, vit salinae redidentes 
xiii-oras, v salinae reddentes c mittas salis et v oras, molinus de 
itt solidis (i.e. 3 orae), and at the end of the survey (in Droitwich) 
v salinae reddentes xxi sol. et iii den. (i.e. 16 orae). I think we may 
fairly conclude that this Worcestershire ora had a meaning which 
was well known and was the customary ora of 16d. 

To continue the quotation from Professor Tait, he thus enume- 
rates the three occurrences of the Domesday ora in Shropshire :— 


Millgat Ford and Eardington rendered 34 ores and 3 ores, and at 
High Ercall it was the custom before the Conquest, when the countess 
visited the manor, to bring her 18 ores of pennies. 


It is significant, I think, that these instances are all found within 
two columns of the record. But, as to the two first vills, it was 
not they but their mills which rendered respectively 34 ores '* and 
3 ores; and when we find, on the same page as Eardington, two 
successive entries in which the mills render 10s. 8d. (i.e. 8 ores) 
and 8s, (i.e. 6 ores), with two others beneath them in which the 
render is 32d. (i.e. 2 oves) and 4 shillings (i.e. 3 ores), we cannot 
hesitate, I think, to reckon the customary ore in Shropshire also 
as 16d. With regard to High Ercall, which had been held by 
Earl Eadwine, and where per consuetudinem, veniente comitissa in 
mianerium|, afferebantur ei xviii orae denariorum, it is particularly 
interesting to note that, in Herefordshire, the manor of Kingsland, 
which his brother Earl Morcar had held, had the same custom. 


Prepositus huius manerii consuetudinem habebat T. R. E., ut, 
veniente domina sua in m[anerium], presentaret ei xviii oras denariorum 
ut esset ipsa laeto animo.!” 


J. H. Rounp. 


'* D.B. ii. 174. 


'* If we read, as Professor Tait does, dimidia with the iii ores, But the 3 ore is 
so peculiar that I should rather prefer to read dimidia with piscaria, which follows it. 


'* Ibid. i. 179 b, 
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A Legend concerning Edward VI. 


Kina Epwarp VI died at Greenwich on 6 July 1553, ‘ towards 
night.’ He is said to have passed away in the arms of his faithful 
servant, Sir Henry Sidney, after repeating a prayer of his own 
composition. Northumberland, anxious to obtain possession of the 
person of the Lady Mary before her friends could proclaim her 
queen, kept the fact of the king’s death secret from all save his 
personal attendants during the whole of the following day.’ On 
8 July the lord mayor and certain representative aldermen and 
merchants were summoned before the council and privately in- 
formed of the event; the king’s letters patent arranging for the 
succession were produced, and the citizens were sworn to them; 
but they were solemnly charged to reveal the matter to no one. 
So well was the secret guarded that the news had not reached 
York on 18July. The air of mystery with which such proceedings 
naturally surrounded the fact may very probably account, in part 
atleast, for the rumours which shortly arose as to the cause of the 
king’s death, many persons suspecting that he had been poisoned.’ 
Indeed in London this was the current report.* This suspicion 
frequently arose with regard to the death of sovereigns of that 
period, especially if, like Edward, they perished from some not 
very clearly defined form of disease. In 1560 one William Baldwin 
published a poem ‘ on the subject, explaining that Edward’s death 
was due to purely natural causes, and was to be regarded as a 
direct punishment for the sins of his subjects. In the preface to 
this work the author says, ‘Great hath been the doubt among 
many, ever since the death of our late virtuous sovereign . . . by 
what means he died, and what were the causes of his death.’ ° 
But five months after the king’s demise a much more remark- 
able rumour arose in London. This was to the effect that Edward 
had not died, as was supposed, in the previous July, but was still 
living. On 12 November 1558 Robert Taylor, draper, and Edmund 
Cole and Thomas Wood, mercers, all of London, were summoned 
before the privy council to answer ‘ for their lewd reports touching 
that the late king should be yet on live.’® Five days later Wood 
and. Cole again made their appearance,and were ordered to come 
before the lords in the Star Chamber in a week’s time;’ while in 
'-On 1 July the council had announced that the reports of the king’s danger were 
unfounded. 
2 Chron. of the Grey Friars of London (Camden Soc.), p. 78. 
8 Machyn’s Diary (Camden Soc.), p. 35. 
4 The Funeralles of King Edward VI (Roxburghe Club, 1817). 
* Edward’s body, which had been embalmed, was buried on 8 August, with but 
little state or ceremony, in Henry VII’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey, but no monu- 
ment marked the grave. 


® Acts of the Privy Council (new series), iv. 363. 
* Id. p. 367. 
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January 1553/4 Taylor was bound over in five hundred marks to 
appear when called upon to do so.* Here it should be noticed that 
there was no suggestion of any pretender coming forward to per- 
sonate the late king, so that it is difficult to see to whose interest it 
could be to spread sucha report. And though it may be argued that 
in protestant London the wish might well be father to the thought, it 
is singular to find three sober, cautious London tradesmen running 
the risk of asserting that the king was alive. The danger of even 
hinting at such a thing must have been apparent to men who knew 
how, early in the previous July, Gilbert Potter, a poor tavern drawer, 
had lost his ears in the pillory in Cheap for saying that he ‘ thought 
the Lady Mary had a better title to the crown than Queen Jane.’ ® 
But the matter did not end there. On 12 January 1553/4, one 
Robert Robotham, ‘ of the wardrobe of the robes,’ was committed 
to the Fleet, there to remain a close prisoner until further examina- 
tion of the matter, for saying that ‘the king’s majesty deceased ’ 
was yet living.'’ The fact of his official position '' of course added 
to the heinousness of the offence and the gravity of -its possible 
consequences. On the following day Joan, wife of Thomas Wheler, 
of Poplar, fisherman, was consigned to close imprisonment in the 
Tower ‘for her devilish saying’ that King Edward was still living; 
while her husband was sent to the Marshalsea ‘for his scandalous 
report and concealing of the bruit of the late king’s being on live.’ 
He was released a week later, on bond to appear when called upon ; 
his wife’s fate is unknown.’® 

It is remarkable that none of these persons were condemned to 
the pillory, which was by far the most usual punishment for ‘ sedi- 














] tious and traitorous talking,’ the prisoner being set therein, often 
having one or both ears nailed to the wood, with a placard on his 
i forehead stating the nature of his offence, as a warning to others. 
d Probably it was not thought desirable to draw public attention to 
ll the matter ; and the prisoners were placed in different gaols where 
d they would have no opportunity of communicating with one another. 
d For more than a year there seems to have been no further mention 
ig of the rumour; then it reappeared in a more conventional form. 
rd A youth named Edward. Fetherston, alias William Constable, 
ne declared himself to be Edward VI in person, and was promptly 
in imprisoned in the Marshalsea.'* A few days later Sir Henry 
ere Tirrell was asked to send up to the council two Essex men whom 
he had arrested for ‘reporting King Edward still living,’ but 
* Acts of the Privy Council (new series), iv. 390. 
* Chron. of Queen Jane (Camden Soc.), App. 5. 
but "" Acts of the Privy Council (new series), iv. 263. 
pnu- '' Probably he was the Robert Robotham who in 1552 was keeper of the park of 


Berry Pomeroy (ibid. pp. 94, 197). 


® Thid. p. 384. 8 Ibid. p. 390. 
“ Ibid, v. 122. 
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who are not said to have upheld the claims of Constable.’> The 
latter had however taken means to make his cause known. In 
January 1555/6 Laurence Trimming, of Greenwich, was sent to 
the Tower for having in his possession ‘a seditious bill containing 
King Edward to be alive,’ which he said he had picked up in 
Thames Street, but which he ultimately confessed had been given 
to him, along with a second copy, by Constable ‘ to cast abroad.” 
In the same month William Cox, an officer of the pantry, who had 
been sent to the Porter’s Lodge for merely receiving one of these 
‘ bills,’ was released, but was deprived of his post, and bound over 
to make a weekly appearance.’ 

The failure of Constable’s attempt and the punishment of 
those concerned in it seem to have put a stop to the report; 
while the accession of Queen Elizabeth might naturally be sup- 
posed to do away with the chief motive for endeavouring to 
place a false Edward on the throne. But, oddly enough, nearly 
thirty years later the rumour again came to life, and a plot was 
devised by which a fresh pretender, one Mantell by name, was to 
lay claim to the title and dignities of Edward VI. The story isa 
curious one.'* A certain Mistress Vessie, wife of Raphael Vessie, 
of London, about the year 1578 fell in with a Lancashire woman 
named Jane Standlie, or Stanley, who foretold for her ‘a great 
fortune.’ This was nothing less than that she should be the 
chief instrument in reinstating ‘the king of this realm ’ (Mistress 
Standley mentioned no names) in his place; that she should 
find great favour in his sight; but that it should bring her 
into trouble with the queen and council—as indeed was likely. 
Mistress Standlie would not say exactly when her prophecy would 
be fulfilled ; but she told Mistress Vessie ‘how many children and 
servants she should bury from her house’ before the time came; 
and in proof of her good faith informed her how many she had 
already buried. Whether or not Mistress Vessie employed this 
unpleasant means of calculating, certain it is that when, six years 
later, she chanced to meet Mantell, who was a stranger to her, in 
company in London, she at once felt convinced that this was the 
person of whom Jane Standlie had spoken to her. She accordingly 
made acquaintance with him, and told him of the prophecy. He 
said it was true, ‘and made much of her, calling her ever after 
*sister.”’ He omitted however to confide to her the fact that he 
had already been brought before justices on two occasions for 
personating Edward VI, and had made use of various aliases, 
being known sometimes as Blowyse and sometimes as Johnson." 


'° Acts of the Privy Council (new series), v. 126. 

%® Thid. p. 122. ” Thid. p, 228. 
‘8 State Papers, Dom., Eliz., vol. clxxxvi., nos. 91, 92. 

1 Brit. Mus., Lansdowne MS, 99, f. 92. 
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Shortly after this, Mantell having incautiously spoken of his 
designs before a Mr. Collins, of Maldon in Essex, the latter in- 
formed against him, and he was sent to the Tower to await judg- 
ment. There Mistress Vessie and a Mistress Kilden used to visit 
him ; and after his trial and condemnation—he was sentenced toa 
year’s imprisonment in Colchester gaol—they enlisted the sympathy 
of various persons in his behalf, especially that of a Mistress Swallow, 
of Malden, who ‘knelt before the queen’ for him. Meanwhile 
one Hale, a kinsman of Mistress Vessie’s, came across Jane 
Standlie, who would only communicate with him through a priest, 
but sent Mistress Vessie a note by him, bidding her proceed in her 
attempt for Mantell, and promising that she ‘and her friend’ 
would give all the help they could. This note Mistress Vessie 
took to Mantell in Colchester gaol, and while she was with him he 
made his escape. The authorities seem to have regarded Mantell 
as the victim of ‘ frenzies,’ and but little notice was taken of the 
affair. Mr. Collins subsequently demanded, as a reward for his 
discovery of Mantell ‘ the traitor,’ either a licence as a free victualler, 
permission to transport 400 tuns of beer, or 40/. in money.” 

In 1588 the iong-lived rumour again arose, this time from quite 
a different quarter.” In March of that year one Francis Nevell, who 
had been serving in the Low Countries, and had probably never heard 
of Mantell, returned to England, and while indulging in boastful 
talk with some roadside acquaintances at an alehouse in Bedford, 
stated that King Edward had survived, and was then living either in 
Spain or France. When brought before the justices of the peace 
and questioned, Master Francis meekly withdrew most of his asser- 
tions, but held to it that ‘he had heard he (King Edward) was alive 
by a thousand of his fellow-soldiers in the Low Countries, some of 
whom said he was in France and some in Spain.’ 

Once more, near the close of Elizabeth’s reign, the story was told, 
in @ circumstantial but obviously apocryphal form.” Thomas 
Vaughan, a ‘vagrant’ Welshman, was in 1599 brought before 
Edmund Lillie, deputy of the vice-chancellor of Oxford, charged 
with having made the following remarkable statements : that he had 
heard that Edward VI was not dead, but that a child had been put 
to death for him, and that he was conveyed to Denmark, where he 
married the queen of that country,‘ and now he is king there ;’ 
that ‘ during the last clear years’ this king had saved the lives of 
the commons in England, Wales, and Ireland with his corn and 
provisions, and was at that moment himself in Ireland. By way 
of justifying these singular assertions, Vaughan added that he had 
dwelt long ago with Sir Nicholas Arnold and Sir William Winter in 
Gloucestershire, from whom he had learned that King Edward was 

*° State Papers, Dom., Eliz., vol. elxxxvii. no. 62: 2 Tbid. vol. ecix. no. 34. 


* Hist. MSS. Comm. Report on the MSS. of the Marg. of Salisbury, ix. 167, 173. 
VOL. XXIII.—NO. XC. U 
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alive in Denmark; while his present master, Mr. Foster, of Crowe 
West, in Surrey, had told him that ‘ her majesty did say she would 
gladly hear whether her brother King Edward were dead or alive.’ 
Notwithstanding the wild improbability of this story, Lillie thought 
the matter of sufficient consequence to be reported to the chancellor 
of the university, Lord Buckhurst, high treasurer of England. He 
added, however, ‘the man is a very simple person, a common 
wanderer against the law, and little better than a natural,’ and 
asked what should be done with him. Lord Buckhurst scribbled on 
the back of the letter a memorandum—‘ Oxford matters. To speak 
with Mr. Vicechan. of Oxon. or write to him,’ and there the affair 
ends. History seems to be silent as to the fate of Thomas Vaughan, 
and his romantic story of‘ the late king ’ appears to have died with 
him. Marcaret E. Cornrorp. 


Thomas Cobham and the Capture of the ‘ St. Katherine.’ 


A story is told by Froude of the way in which Thomas Cobham 
dealt with the crew of one of the Spanish ships which he captured 
in or about 1563. ‘Young Cobham,’ he says,‘. . . boarding 
when all resistance had ceased, sewed up the captain himself and 
the survivors of the crew in their own sails and flung them over- 
board: ’? and he gives this as evidence of ‘the deadly hate which 
was growing between the rivals for the sovereignty of the ocean.’ 
His authority is a letter written by a Spaniard, Louis Romano, to 
Cardinal Granvelle, in which it is further stated that the bodies of 
eighteen of the victims in one of the sails were washed up on the 
shore of Spain—‘ cruelty without example, of which but to hear 
was enough to break the heart.’? Froude’s liking for a dramatic 
story seems to have led him astray, and to have induced him to 
attribute to Cobham an act of gratuitous cruelty of which he was 
not guilty. The capture of the ‘St. Katherine’ and the subsequent 
trial of Cobham for piracy are well-established facts, but the story 
of the sail and its ghastly contents, not very probable on the 
face of it, is seemingly a Spanish invention. The truth is likely 
to be found in a record* of the proceedings which were taken in 
England against Cobham for the piracy at the instance of Guzman 
de Silva, the Spanish ambassador, with Queen Elizabeth’s full 
knowledge. Thomas Cobham was highly connected and a brother 
of Lord Cobham, warden of the Ports; it is clear that Philip, 
perhaps for this reason, intended to make an example of him, and 
it is improbable that the sail story, if true, would not have come 

! History of England, cabinet ed., vol. viii. p. 30. 

* Brit, Mus., Add. MS. 26056A, 20 February 1564. 

% Adm. Court, Oyer and Term. 44, 7, 12,13 July 1565. 
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out at the trial. But in the depositions of the witnesses, which 
are extant, there is not a word about it; it was not even suggested 
to them in eross-examination. Froude cannot be charged with 
having neglected this record, for it has only recently become 
accessible; but it is strong evidence that no Spaniard, except 
perhaps a dead one, was sewn up in a sail. 

Cobham himself was examined, and was asked what became of 
the people on board the ‘St. Katherine:’ he answers that some 
went ashore of their own will at Belle Isle. Another witness was 
one of the Spanish crew (for some of them were certainly brought 
to Ireland) ; he says nothing and is asked nothing about the sail. 
Other witnesses were Jean Baptista de Sambitores and Antonio de 
Guarras, both prominent Spaniards, resident in England. De Sam- 
bitores says that he had talked with one of the Spanish crew, and 
was told by him that Cobham had kept them all below hatches for 
seven days, where they were so badly treated that some died. De 
Guarras, apparently, had heard nothing about the sail, for he says 
nothing about it. That the captain, Martin Santz de Chaves (or 
Chavres), was not sewn up is clear from the deposition of William 
Thackwell, an official of the admiralty court, who was sent over to 
Ireland to see him; Thackwell swears that the captain ‘ lay sick at 
Baltimore, where his ship then was.’ Romano was evidently wrong 
as to the captain and all the survivors being in the sail, and upon 
the balance of evidence it is probable that he was wrong as to any 
living Spaniards being sewn up at all. If Froude had seen the 
English record he probably would not have written that ‘ this fierce 
deed of young Cobham was no dream of Spanish slander.’ The 
rest of the story as told by him is true, except for one or two 
inaccuracies in trifling matters. Martin Frobisher had a hand in 
the capture of the ‘ St. Katherine,’ and his share in the affair has 
already been dealt with in these pages.* The capture of a Spanish 
ship in time of peace with Spain under colour of a commission 
against French ships, the stiff fight, the trial of Cobham, his 
refusal to plead, and sentence of peine forte et dure, and his survival 
notwithstanding are historical. The State Papers, Spanish, and 
State Papers, Foreign, contain many further particulars of the case. 
It is there stated® that Cobham was acquitted, for which perverse 
verdict the jurymen were fined by Elizabeth. There is also a 
queer statement® by De Silva to Philip that the reason why 
Cobham was not condemned to death was that he was an ecclesias- 
tic, and by the law of England an ecclesiastic could not be 
condemned. All this is from Spanish sources, and clearly there is 
some confusion, but it looks as if Cobham eventually pleaded and 
escaped by claiming benefit of clergy. R. G. Marspen. 


* Ante, vol. xxi. p. 5388. *° Cal. of 8.P., Spain (1565), p. 449.  * Ibid. p. 473. 
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Documents illustrating the History of the Wars of 
Religion in the Périgord (1588-1592). 


_ oe S Wee 


In supplement to the article on ‘The Wars of Religion in the 
Périgord’ which appeared in this Review in 1906,’ I now print 
a series of documents relating chiefly to the little town of Domme 
on the Dordogne,’ and the surrounding country. The possession 
of Domme had long been desired by the Huguenots, for it was a 
hostile stronghold in a country not unfavourable to the reformed 
religion ; but the natural strength of its position and the skill 
of its defender, La Vergniole, had enabled it to defy for a long 
time the attacks of its enemies. The first attempt was made a 
in October 1572 and was followed by several others: it was not 
until 25 October 1588 that the place was successfully stormed th 
by Geoffroy de Vivans (cf. no. I.). 
The documents relating to the negociations between La Roque 
and Vivans (nos. II., III.), though full of much tiresome repetition, 
throw an interesting light on the condition of the country. How 
great was the insecurity and uncertainty of the times is proved 
by the fact that Vivans with his powerful force should have 
entered into a convention with a place of so little importance as 
La Roque ; but a hostile population so near, on the right bank of 
the Dordogne, might have been dangerous to him. The conditions 
are very liberal, but the villagers were liable to work on the fortifi- 
cations ; this indeed.was the invariable practice during these wars. 
The regulations with regard to soldiers of the ‘ contrére party ’ are 
curious. The ‘contrére party’ are certainly catholic royalists and 
not Leaguers ; the expression seems a strong one, but the anti- 
thesis is between ‘ ceux de la religion’ and the ‘ contrére party,’ and 
not between ‘ royaux’ and ‘ ligueurs.’ At the time of the signing of 
this convention the avowed hostility between those of the religion 
and the non-leaguer catholics had much diminished ; the royalist 
marshal Ornano and the Huguenot Lesdiguiéres were working 
together against the anarchical league in Dauphiné; while the 
Politique Matignon, at Bordeaux, had just suppressed an attempted 
rising of Leaguers. Moreover, Vivans would never have made 
such terms with Leaguers, who were the arch-enemies of his 


<a m= & mm. 





master, and who would have been extremely dangerous to himself, non 
owing to the proximity of their fellow Leaguers at Périgueux. It plac 
is perhaps worth recalling that in the spring of 1589 the nearest capt 
Leaguer towns to Domme and Bergerac were Périgueux, Agen, ; 
Cahors, and Blaye. The men at La Brouhe seem to have acted ¥ 

' Vol. xxi. pp. 650-672. A 7 


2 Right kilométres from Vézac on.the line from Bergerac to Sarlat. 
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with violence and disorder and formed a contrast 'to the usual dis- 
cipline of Vivans’s men. It is noticeable that Vivans alone of the 
military authorities signed the convention, whereas all the inhabi- 
tants of La Roque, who could write, subscribed theirnames. They 
cannot have been very numerous. 

The murder of Henry III at St. Cloud infused fresh vigour 
into the anti-national party; but the activity of Henry of Navarre 
soon brought success to his side. In a letter to Vivans, dated 
Le Mans, 7 December 1589, Henry speaks of his happy news and 
says that he hopes to see the ruin of his enemies.* He also asks 
Vivans to come to him in the spring. Henry’s good news must 
refer to his victory at Arques, but his letter is dated some time 
after that event took place. 

Although they are difficult to read, the proces-verbaux of 
the defence of the towns tenans le parti, are important for the 
particulars they contain, and two of them relating to the defence 
of Domme are published at length (nos. IV., V.) They give the 
first indication of the extensive system of borrowing from the 
Vivans family, in the interest of Henry IV, a system which ended 
in the virtual ruin of Vivans. As will be seen, the capture and 
defence of Domme finally cost the enormous sum of 18,000 
crowns. Henry, with the advice of Matignon, reduced this to 
6,000 crowns, and in the end 4,000 were all that were allowed to 
Vivans for his expenses. It is permissible to hope that Henry’s 
entourage rather than himself was responsible for this meanness. 
Monségur, though governor, advanced no money at that time; he 
: had the ingenuity to suggest that, as the money was required for 
military purposes, it should be the commandant’s family which 

should advance the necessary sum. The amount of two crowns 
for fifteen days for each soldier was large, but the council of 
. ff defence not being directly interested in economy, as the money 
was not their own, could afford to be liberal. Throughout the 
+ } wars of the League the sums advanced by Henry’s original and 
; | devoted followers were very large. From 1 to 6 September 1590 


ig ° i<é ee 
nine* acts of sale were passed for the obtaining of provisions 


= 


4 for the town. All were guaranteed by Rutier, who had power of 
le attorney for Madame de Vivans.° 

is Seventeen rolls of companies furnish the names of the officers, 
if \ non-commissioned officers and soldiers; in some cases the native 
Ik place of the men is stated. These rolls are all signed by the 
a | captains of companies and countersigned by a syndic of Domme, 
mn, 


* Archives of the Vivans family, file 23, no. 86. 
ed ‘ All nine are found in the Vivans archives, file 23, no. 17. 
* A specimen is given below, no. VI., which illustrates the illiterate condition of 
even the well-to-do classes. 
® Vivan’s archives, file 23. 
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some bear the signature of De Roffignac.’ The pay of officers and 
soldiers works out at the following figures: a captain was paid 10I. 
for five days; lieutenants and ensigns rather more than 9i.; 
sergeants, 8/.; soldiers, 45 sols. 

Among the large quantity of papers which may be called 
statements of expenses incurred as well for the maintenance as for 
the capture of Domme, there is much of value in enabling the 
reader to form an idea of the cost of warlike operations in the 
sixteenth century and of the manner in which these operations 
were carried out (nos. VIII.,1X.). The chiefs of the Leaguers who 
were ‘disturbing the Périgord at this time are mentioned by 
name. The pickaxes, shovels, and other tools necessary for trench- 
digging and fortification were obtained from two merchants, Jehan 
Planteau of Bergerac and Pierre Contenson of Monflanquin. The 
length of the siege constantly made fresh borrowing necessary, and 
the number of wounded was so great that two doctors, Cassina and 
Pinchoy, were employed for five weeks, and for that time were 
paid 160 crowns each; while Jehan de Pratz, Estienne Mages, 
Jehan Virol, and Anthoine Lacombe, chirurgiens expérimentés, were 
each paid 100 crowns a month; 286 crowns were paid to Jean 
Richard and David Poumiers, apothecaries, for drugs. It would 
be interesting to know what quantity of arquebus fuse was repre- 
sented by 84 crowns. Lead cost 8 crowns 20 sols the quintal, and 
during the siege six quintals and forty-six pounds of candles had 
been used, at a rate of 10 crowns the quintal. I next print two 
letters of the chancellor Cheveray (nos. XI., XII.) and one of 
Francois de Bourbon (no. XIII.) 

In July 1591 Matignon’s army arrived at Domme, and on 
the 81st the castle was taken by him with the help of Vivans, 
Aubeterre, and La Force. Vivans thereupon sent a request by 
Monsieur de Belzunce® to the king praying to be allowed to resign 
the governorship of Domme, and to come to Henry. Vivans first 
reports to the king the surrender of the castle. 


Il a esté en continuelle poursuitte envers Monsieur le mareschal de 
Matignon, pour le faire acheminer de dessa pour la reprinse du chasteau 
de Domme, de quoy aprés infinies traverses, longueurs et despences, il 
seroit venu & bout et mis fin & ce négoce, estant & présent ledict chasteau 
en son pouvoir, soubz l’hobéissance de sadicte Majesté. 


He desires to retire from his post, first, because he considers: 
that his presence is no longer useful and because he prefers al 
active life of adventure. 


* A roll of the guard appointed for the Porte des Tours is printed in no. VII. 
® Antoine de Belzunce, viscount of Macaie, governor of Puymirol, was killed af 
the siege of Rouen, 1592. 
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Se voyant & présent déschargé d’un si pesant fardeau, se prévoyant 
pour l’advenir de dessa inutile, du moings sans occupation digne de luy, 
et comme se est de toujours son humeur d’estre ennemy d’oisivetté, et 
d’accourir aux plus grandes et sinhallées occasions. . . . 


Secondly, he délibére d’estre auprés de sa Majesté tout auttant de 
temps qu’il luy plaira U'avoir agréable. Thirdly, Monsieur d’Aubeterre 
is eminently fitted to succeed him. 


Qu’il ne cognoist & présent sieur dans la province & qui ceste charge 
doibve estre remise plustost qu’&’ Monsieur d’Aubeterre pour des raisons 
toutes patentes et vulgaires ores qu’il en ayt, et dans l’armée et désir de 
tous serviteurs du roy qui l’accepteroient trés volontiers et qui la 
désirent. 







































¥ Fourthly, he loves an active life; de demewrer dans Domme 
‘d pendant que les aultres seroient employés a des plus beaux exploictz, 
1d se me seroit une cruelle prison. Fifthly, the importance of the place 
al is so great that he would not be able properly to maintain it 
of according to Matignon’s regulations. 
a D’ailheurs aussi l’importance de la place est telle, la garde si grande 
an et les moyens de l’entreténement si petits, veu les reglements que 
uld Monsieur le mareschal a faict, qu’il luy seroit trés mal aisé & luy, voir du 
ore tout impossible de le pouvoir conserver. 
and Sixthly, he urges that as Matignon, to please his friends, has 
had reduced the ‘baillage’ of Domme which was appointed for the 
two maintenance of the garrison, the country is absolutely unable to 
e of provide for the keep of a suitable number of men. 
D’aultant qu’ayant sa Majesté ordonné l’entreténement de ladicte 
d on garnison sur le bailhage de Doume, sur le Sarladais et le surplus sur le 
vans, Quercy, au lieu d’y obéyr, ledict sieur mareschal, pour complaire et 
st by gratifier a Messieurs de la Force, de- Thémines, de Beynac et de 
resign § Bruzolles,® a ecclipsé plus des deux tiers dudict bailliage, la plus grand 
; first § Part duquel a bailhé audict sieur de La Force: tellement que de deux 
cens soldats qu’il y a entretenus et qui sont nécessaires pour la conserva- 
tion de la place, il ne reste pas de pays libre pour fournir & |’entreténe- 
chal de § ment de vingt hommes. 
hasteal Que s’il n’y est aultrement pourveu, sans doubte la place est en voye 
ances, il de perdiction. 
haste™" |] Seventhly, he recapitulates the foregoing reasons and adds that, 
having already employed more than 10,000 crowns of his money, 
insiders besides that of his friends, on the king’s service at Domme, he 
fors al fears to tout succomber soubz le faiz unless some repayment can be 
; made. Although undated,’ this request must have been made 
early in August, for on 26 August Vivans made an agreement with 
“ Aubeterre, according to the consent of the king. 
1s killed # 


® Frangois de Coustin, lord of Bourzolles, councillor of the king. 
1 Vivans archives, file 23, no. 23. 
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There are seven letters '' of Aubeterre in the Vivans archives 
addressed to Vivans, three of which are printed below (nos. XV.- 
XVII.) ; one or two seem to be previous to the signing of the 
agreement of 26°August, and the last gives some important 
details of the military operations round Domme. Their value 
is lessened by the absence of sure dates and, in some cases, 
by the doubtfulness of the place at which they were written. 
Aubeterre, who seems to have been on good terms with Vivans, 
only acted as a kind of go-between for Vivans and Thémines, for 
a few days after Vivans had finally given up the government of 
Domme it was to Thémines that Matignon sent the letter which 
is printed below (no. XVIII.) Some of the garrison of .Domme 
were evidently badly disciplined, for Thémines complains (no. XIX.) 
to Jacques de Courcillon, a Huguenot captain, that some of his 
soldiers had been plundering and damaging private property. 

We may now notice the papers relating to Vivans’s expenses. 
The first is the request of Vivans to the king, written in December 
1590 (no. XX.), in which he explains the great expenses incurred 
in keeping the town and country in the obedience of his majesty, 
and the unsatisfactory condition to which he is reduced. Next 
(no. XXI.) comes an ordonnance, of the king on the same subject 
given by him a month later. When Vivans saw that there was no 
chance of obtaining anything approaching to a fair repayment of 
his expenses, he addressed a protest to the king (no. XXII.), a 
protest as respectful as forcible. 

On 19 August of the same year Vivans was wounded, while serv- 
ing under Matignon before Villandraut, and died three days later. 
His son Jean continued the attempt to recover the expenses to 
which his father had been put, but, in spite of Henry’s orders, 
nothing had been paid him at the close of the century. Notwith- 
standing the Lettre de Jussion * printed below (no. XXIII.) there is 
no evidence to prove that even a crown of the niggardly 1,000 
allowed by the trésoriers and Matignon was ever paid to the family. 
Many, no doubt, of Henry’s followers enriched themselves and 
their families at the national expense, but such was not the case of 
the Vivans family. In fact it was the rebels who, by often being 
literally bought out when they were powerful, and when their 
resistance was prolonged, came into many posts of honour. It 
must have been very provoking to those who had been Henry’s 
supporters during ‘his difficulties and dangers to find themselves 
left with their honours, but sometimes penniless, at the hour of 
triumph, and to see obstinate Leaguers like Mayenne, and adven- 


" Vivans archives, file 22, no. 2. 
12 « Lettre de Jussion’ was the name given to sealed letters, addressed by the king 
to a parlement, commanding it to do something which it persisted in resisting. 
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turers like Epernon,’* covered with rewards and honours only 
when they perceived that there was more to gain by loyalty than 
by rebellion. 

Jean de Vivans succeeded to the honours of his father and was 
governor of Caumont, Tournon, Domme, and St. Céré, as well as 
councillor of the king. A fervent Huguenot, he was often deputy 
at the assemblies of the churches, and it was he who, after the 
murder of Henry IV, was appointed by the church assembly at 
Bergerac, to go to the young King Louis XIII, pour le condouloir 
d'un sy désastreux paricide et réitérer &@ Sa Majesté leur tres fidelle 
service. Maurice WILKINSON. 


I. Ordinance for the Pay of the Garrison of Domme. 


[La Rochelle, 24 November 1588.) 


Le Roy de Navarre, premier prince du sang et premier pair de France. 
A nostre cher et bien amé maistre Adrian Auzerce, recepveur des deniers 
extraordinaires de la guerre, imposés sur les marchandises passant le 
long de la riviére de Garonne, par nous commis et estably en la ville de 
Caumont, sallut. 

Nous vous mandons et ordonnons que les deniers de votre charge et 
commission, vous payés, bailhés et delivrés comptant aux cappitaines, 
lieutenants, ensseignes et soldats de quatre compagnies de gens de pied, 
a raison de soixante hommes par chascunes d’icelles, que nous avons 
ordonnés tenir garnison en la ville de Dommes, la somme 4 laquelle se 
montera leur solde et payement d’ung moys entier, 4 compter du premier 
jour qu’ilz entrarent en ladicte garnison, attandant que nous ayons 
pourveu a l’entreténement d’icelles, sur les deniers royaulx et ecclési- 
astiques du pays circonvoisin, et ce, 4 la mesme raison que les aultres 
cappitaines, lieutenants, enseignes et soldats, estant en garnison en noz 
aultres places circonvoisines et l’estat qui en a esté cy devant faict: et 
rapportant par vous le présent mandement avecq le rolle desdictz gens 
de guerre et leur quittance sur ce suffizante, le somme qui leur aura esté 
par vous payée et delivrée sera passée et allouée en la despence de vos 
comptes par les auditeurs d’iceulx, lesquels nous prions ainsin le faire 
sans difficultés, nonobstant quelle ne soyct aultrement expécifiée ne 
declairée. 

Henri, veu par Du Pugzssis. 


Vidimé et collationné le présent vidimus 4 son propre original par nos 
notaires soubz signés, ce réquerant Monsieur de Vivans, sans y avoir rien 
obmis ne adjouster, qui a retiré le tout. 

A Caumont, le xii® mars. 1590. 
De Savianac, Tamisss.!4 


's Epernon hated the League and was hated by it, but he raised a rebellion on his 
own account, and, as usual, it proved to be profitable. 
'* Archives of the Vivans family, file 23, no. 6. 
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II. Petition from the People of La Roque-Gageac.'® 






[Vivans’s comments on each request, here printed in smaller type, are 
written in the margin in his own handwriting. ] 











Requeste faicte par les habitans de la paroisse de la Rocque de Guajac 
& Monsieur de Vivant, commandant en la ville et place de Domme, pour 
demeurer et vivre en paix, amytié et bonne grace, avec ledit sieur de 












































Vivant et aultres estant soubz ses commandements, et esquels il aura . 
pouvoir et authorité : o 
1. Premiérement de nous guarder et conserver et avoir lesdits habitans . 
vos bonnes graces et amytié, les faire vivre en paix sans estre troublés 
aulcunement en leurs personnes et biens, tant le petit que le grand, de 
qu’ils ne seront subger a estre prins prisonniers, eulx ny leurs bestialz, ve 
o la charge de vous obéyr et recognoistre comme nostre supérieur et ion 
promestre vous payer la contribussion, tele qu’il vous pléra, imposée sur 
ladite paroisse, toultesfoys se seroint le plus petit que fére se pourra: ") 
aussy permettre que le passage seroit libre dans le bourg; aussy que j 
ceulx dudit bourg ne luy fairont poinct la guerre. que 

Le seigneur de Vivant offre d’entretenir le contenu au présent article en on 
l’observant de la part des réquerans, suyvant ce qu’il a requis d’eulx. 

2. Il vous plaira, Monsieur, de vos graces, uzer envers lesdits habitans q 
de faire comme de vos subgés et serviteurs qui désirent tous promestre » 
vous obéyr en tout ce qu’il vous pléra leur commander, estant de leur 386 
pouvoir et puyssance, payer vostre contribution et aultres charges paar | 
imposées sur lesdits habitans: il vous pléra nous descharger de ladite may 
contribution, ayant esgard aux tailhes ordinaires du roy, pourceque la aa 
parroisse est fort petite et fort pauvre, car ceulx de Sarlat y jouissent de . 
la plus grand part. Le¢ 

domms 

Il offre les tenir au mesme rang que les siens propres; et pour les contribu- 
tions elles sont imposées de l’authorité du roy de Navarre et par Monsieur de 
Saint Geniez, surintendant des finances, ayant esgard aux tailles et autres III. ©, 
charges, les plus doulces toutesfoys que ledit sieur de Vivant a peu et qui sont 
aussy bien legéres. 

ree Cap 

8. Que les habitans souffriront librement passer et repasser pour leur fF Cagtely; 
bourg, port et passage ledit seigneur de Vivant, ses gens de guerre de J Navarre 
ladite ville de Domme et aultres quy viendront, de quelque religion qui J légare, , 
soyent, tant d’un party que d’aultre, sans leur meffaire en aulcune sorte. | soubz ]’, 

Le sieur de Vivant ayant le passage libre audit la Roque, pour le danger qui Monhurt 
pourroit y estre et y dresser des embuscades et la ruyne dudit lieu, mais entend les habit 
que les siens y soient receuz comme amys, mais en payant. Prem 

4. Que doneront des vivres 4 ceulx quy passeront dans ledit bourg, eae ae 
estant de la guarnison de vostre ville, 4 juste et raisonnable pris, et faire} q, ae * : 
avec eulx comme amys, aliés et considérés. suyvant ] 









Cet article demeure accordé. 





‘s A commune formed by the union of two villages on the road from Vézac to 
Domme. The inhabitants were catholic, but desired to live on good terms with the 
Huguenot garrison of Domme. 
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5. Que porteront du poisson et aultres vivres vendre en vostre ville 
s'il y a quelcung qui en aye & vendre, et les faire payer 4 bon et raison- 
nable pris. 


De mesme accordé. 


6. Il vous pléra, Monsieur, de vos griices que lesdits habitans, tant de 
ladite paroisse que jurisdiction d’icelle, demeurent en vostre bonne 
amytié et grice et qu’ilz ayent moyen vivre en paix en leur maison, les 
maintenir et conserver, tant leurs personnes et biens, qu’ilz puissent aller 
et venir librement, faire tout commerce de traffic de marchandise en 
vostre dicte ville de Domme et aultres lieulx circonvoysins, sans qu’ilz 
leur soict donné aulcung trouble ny empeschement, faire valloir et jouyr 
de leurs biens et vivre en paix comme amys, serviteurs, avec vous et 
vos gens, tant de vostre ville, chasteau que chasteau la Brouhe ' et de 
tous aultres lieux. I! vous pléra aussy de nous délivrer ung prisonnier 
quy ne faict nullement la guerre. 


De mesme accordé avec promesse de les y maintenir tant en leurs personnes 
que biens, familles, liberté de commerce et trafic, avec telle assurance et sauve- 


garde qu’ilz désireront; pour le prisonnier il ne luy sera faict aucun tort, ains 
remis 4 la justice. 


7. Il vous pléra aussy qu’il soit de vostre bon plaisir faire cesser ce 
que font & la Brouhe tous ceulx de la guarnison, font une infinité de 
dommages aux dictz habitans, les menassent de les tuer et prendre tous 
ceux qu’ils trouveront, qui est la cause que n’y a personne qui auze aller 
audict villaige lever vostre contribution, et nous soulager de guarde, tant 
ceux de la Brouhe que d’aultres et mettre accort 4 tout, et en récompense 
demeureront obligés 4 jamais 4 vous faire trés humble service. 


Ledit St empeschera que de ceulx de la Brouhe soit faict ny donner aucun 
dommage au bourg ny habitans dudit la Roque ny d’aultres de ce party.” 


III. Convention between Vivans and the inhabitants of La Rocque- 
Gageac. 


Cappitulation et accord par Monsieur de Vivant, seigneur de Doissac, 
Castelviel, la Beuze et autres lieux, conseiller au Conseil privé du roy de 
Navarre, son chambelant ordinaire, maistre de camp de sa cavalerie 
légére, commandant généralement pour ledict seigneur roy de Navarre, 
soubz l’authorité de Monsieur de Turaine ez villes de Doume, Caumont,'* 
Monhurt,!® et autres places, faicte et accordée ladicte cappitulation avec 
les habitans du bourg, paroisse et jurisdiction de la Rocque de Guajae. 

Premierement est accordé que lesdictz habitans ne seront troublés ny 
empeschés en leur religion catholicque, ny vexés en leurs personnes et 
biens ; ilz jouyront paisiblement, en payant la contribution et fortification 
de ceste dicte ville de Doume, que pour icelle leur seront imposées, 
suyvant leur pouvoir et puissance, lesquelz néanmoingtz ledict sieur de 


® A hamlet with a ruinous castle, in the commune of La Roque. 


‘7 Archives, file 23, no. 2. 
*® Caumont (Lot et Garonne). 
'® Monheurt, near Nérac (Lot et Garonne). 
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Vivant taschera, en toutes sortes, de modérer, comme a promis, avecque 
toute la douceur dont il se pourra advizer. 

Que lesdictz habitans souffriront librement passer et repasser par leur 
bourg, port et passage d’eau ledict seigneur de Vivant, ses gens de guerre, 
sans leur meffaire en aulcune sorte, leur donner des vivres en payant a 
juste et raisonnable pris. 

Qu’ilz ne fairont la guére de leur dict bourg ni entreprendront quel- 
que chose contre ledict seigneur de Vivant et ses gens de guére, ny contre 
ladicte ville et chasteau de Doume, ny contre le chasteau de la Brouhe. 

Que lesdictz habitans ne receuvront ny souffriront entrer, longer ny 
séjourner dans leur bourg, aulcuns gens de guére du contrére party, ny 
passer par leur port et passage dudict lieu, ains les empescheront de tout 
leur pouvoir: toutesfoys sy quelques ungs de leurs amys dudict contrére 
party se présentent pour passer seulement par ledict bourg, ilz les y 
pourront recevoir et laisser passer, entrer et sortir, jusques au nombre de 
vingt et sans y arrester, afin d’empescher que dans icelluy bourg ne se 

fasse aulcune enbeuscade ny desplaisir contre ceulx de ceste ville de 
Doume ou chasteau de la Brouhe. 

Seront tenuz lesdictz habitans, pourter en ceste ville de Doume du 
poisson et aultres vivres qu’ilz voudront vendre, que leur seront achaptés 
& juste et raisonnable pris. 

Que lesdictz habitans souffriront librement passer et repasser toutes 
gens de la relligion par leur dict bourg, port et passage; toutesfoys sy 
quelques ungs n’estant poincte de ladicte guarnizon de Doume voulloient 
loger audict bourg et paroisse, lesdictz habitans les en pourront guarder 
s’ilz ont le moyen de ce faire. 

En quoi faisant et soubz lesdictes conditions, ledict S* de Vivant 
promet ausdictz habitans de ladite paroisse de la Rocque les maintenir et 
conserver en toute assureté et sauvegarde, tant leurs personnes que leurs 
biens, envers et contre ceulx de ceste guarnizon de Doume que dudict 
chasteau de la Brouhe et autres de son parti. 

Qu’ilz pourront venir en ceste dicte ville et s’en retourner librement, 
faire tout commerce et trafficque de marchandize en icelle ville et 
marchés d’icelle et autres lieux circonvoysins, sans leur estre donné 
auleung trouble ny empeschement, et seront tenuz comme amys, alliés et 
considérés, despuis le plus petit jusques au plus grand. 

Et pour l’observation et entretennement de tout ce que dessus, en sera 
faict deux coppies, signées dudict seigneur de Vivant et de tous ceux de 
ladicte parroisse et bourg de la Rocque qui se scauront signer. 

Faict et arresté 4 Doume, le cinquiesme de mars, mil cing cens quatre 
vingtz et neuf.*° 


IV. 


Aujourd’huy vingt huitiesme d’aoust mil Ve quatre vings dix, 4 
Domme, estant huict heures du mattin, au lougis de noble ** Frangoys 
de Fumel, sieur baron de Monségur, gouverneur pour le roy en ladicte 
ville, assemblés en conseil les seigneurs de Thémines,”* les capitaines 


20 Archives, file 23, no. 3. 
2! Monségur had married Suzanne de Vivans, sixth child of Geoffroy. 
22 Pons de Lauziére, marquis of Thémines, marshal of France 1616, died 1627. 
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de Rignac,”* de Murat,” d’Alles; de la Clausade, de Fraytet, Jacques la 
Rocque, Antoine de Gordon, Francoys Mireul, Jehan du Rutier, consulz, 
et Jehan Lacombe, scindic, et aultres sieurs cappitaines, gens de guerre 
ou juratz de ladicte ville. Le susdict seigneur de Monségur, a représanté 
avoyr heu advertissement qu’il y a des traitres en la présant ville et entre 
autre ung nommé Maniére* qui a intelligense avecque l’ennemy, et 
qu’il a envoyé homme de la présant ville au chasteau leur donner adver- 
tissement, & quoy il est requis de pourvoyer, et que de toutes partz il 
arrive grand nombre de gens de guére, tant de pied que de cheval pour 
le secours d’icelle, et que la pauvretté des habitans est sy grande qu’il 
n’y a nullement vivres pour les nourrir s’il n’y est promptement porveu, 
comme ont illec rapporté en la présant assemblée Anthoine de Gordon *6 
et Bernard Borderie, depputés & faire la vizite des vivres qui sont en la 
présant ville, et qu’il est 4 craindre que 4 faulte de vivres la plasse ne se 
perde. Estant de nécessité adviser de recouvrer des vivres des lieulx 
plus proches et circonvoysins qu’il s’en pourra trouver, et atandu la 
povretté desditz habitans est requis de donner argent aulx souldatz qui 
sont desia en nombre de cing cens dix, oultre la guernizon ordinayre, et 
fault trouver expédiant et trouver argent & emprompter, pour subvenyr A ce 
dessus. A quoy,d’ung commung accort, a esté arresté qu’il est expédiant 
de se saysir de la personne dudict Maniéres et de celluy qu’il a envoyé 
audict chasteau, pour, par leur bouche ou aultrement entendre la véritte 
de la trahizon ; pour le surplus, attandu que Monsieur de Vivans a com- 
mandement de la garde de ceste ville et qu’il est homme de moyens pour 
en faire les avanses, toutz d’ung commung accord ont esté d’advis que, 
en son absence’ ledict sieur de Montségur doibt advertyr Madame de 
Vivans ** et la pryer de fornyr les vivres et argent nécessayres & la conser- 
vation de ceste plasse, & la charge que le roy sera supplyé de luy en 
donner remboursement. 
Delibéré audict Domme, les an et jour susdictz.9 


TRIcOU, greffier. 
V. 


Aujourd’hui vingt neufiesme du moys d’aoust, an mil Ve nonante, & 
Domme et lougis de Madamoyselle de Chastelain, dans lequel est lougé 
le seigneur de Thémines, assemblées en conseilhe, ledict seigneur, les 
cappitaines Rignac, Murat, la Clauzade, Fraytet, Alles, cappitaine dudict 
Domme, Jacques Roeque, Anthoine de Gardon, Frangoys Mireul, Jehan 
de Rutier, consulz, Jehan Lacombe, scindic et aultres cappitaines et juratz 
de ladicte ville, a esté représanté par Monsieur de Monségur, gouverneur 
pour le roy en la présant ville, comme suyvant la deslibération faicte, il 
a adverty Madame de Vivans des nécessités que l’ons a en la présant 
ville, laquelle a envoyé, pour y supplir, deulx mil escus a syre Jehan de 


** Pierre de Vassal, lord of Rignac, governor of Montfort en Sarladais. 

** Murat, governor of Turenne. 

** He was hanged 6 September. 

*® Viscount of Gourdon and Gaiffier, baron of Puy Lagarde, conseiller d’état. 
** Vivans had gone to join Turenne. 

** Jeanne de Cladech de Péchaud before her marriage. 

2° Archives, file 23, no. 16. 
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Rutier, avec procuration expresse d’elle pour emprompter ce que sera 
requis, et quelle mande n’avoir de bledz ny aultres vivres ; toutesfoys, 
quelle mettra dilligenses d’en recouvrer et les faire conduyre en la 
présent ville, le plus dilligement quelle pourra: et datant qu’il appert 
de la pauvretté des habitans, il seroict recquis distribuer dudict argent 
aulx souldatz qui vivront de leurs deniers; et que s’il plésoict audict 
sieur cappitaine Rignac et Me Eymar Delz Champz,*° fermier de mon- 
seigneur de Turenne de la plasse de Montfort, vouloir prester certaine 
quantité de bledz, que on luy en feroict bailher obligation par ledict du 
Rutier, en vertu de sa procuration de ladicte damoyselle de Vivans; 
a esté arresté, d’ung commung accord, qu’il sera bailhé de ladicte somme 


envoyée par ladicte dame, 4 chascung souldart, deulx escus pour quinze ga 
jours et pour eulx nourrir sur lesdictz deniers ; et aprés que ledict sieur 
de Rignac a offert librement prester ce qu’il aura en sa puyssance, a 
esté arresté que ledict du Rutyer s’en obligera en vertu de sa procuration 
audict de Rignae, de ce qu’il bailhera comme d’aultres choses nécessayres 
& la conservation de la présant ville. 
Delibéré audict Domme, les an et jour susdictz, 
Tricov, greffier. 
Et la mesmes, par ledict sendic, a esté représenté estre recquys com- 
mettre des personnes suffizans pour veoyr faire les payemens et frays L 
nécessayres pour, sur le tout, dresser estat; sur laquelle proposition a nomr 
arresté que ledict Lacombe et syre Jehan Tailhfer, assisteront 4 faire les Danje 
payemens des souldatx et aultres frays necessayres avec le susdict du garni: 
Rutier que a devers soy la somme envoyée par ladicte damme de Vivans. mencé 
Delibéré, etc.,*! diman 
Tricovu, greffier. En fo} 
VI. * 
Faict 4 Domme en Périgort, le premier du moys de septembre an mil 
cing cens quatre vingtz et dix, estant midy, regnant Henry par la grace de c 
Dieu roy de France et de Navarre, par devant moy notaire royal et § 4, ’ _ 
présans les tesmoingts soubs nommés, a esté constitué en.sa personne § ;,;_ ete 
sire Jehan du Rutier, consul dudict Domme, lequel au nom et comme p « 
procureur de dame Jehane de Cladech, femme de messire Geoffroy de § };, oe 
Vivant et en vertu de sa procuration recue par M* Thomas Bouyer, liens aes 
notaire royal, du xxviii d’aoust mil cing cens quatre vingt et dix, a §), : - 
confessé devoir 4 noble Pierre de Rignac, gouverneur de Monfort et — 
sire Aymart des Champs, d’illec ledict des Champs absent et ledict de — 
Rignac présent, et tant pour luy que pour ledict des Champs, stipulant et J 5. ~ ‘ 
acceptant, la somme de sept cens soixante dix escus, faisant trois livres et “stg 
( 


piéce, pour vante et vraye délivrance de cent soixante charges *? de bled 
ou farine, que ledict sieur de Rignac a faict porter en la présant ville et | ™ st. g, 
dellivré le tout audict de Rutier, et icelle dicte somme de septs cens | “A com 
soixante dix escus, ledict de Rutier, audict nom et comme procureur | * In the 
susdict, a promys payer de jour en jour et & la volonté dudict sieur de 


%° This Deschamps is often mentioned in the procés-verbaux. 
*! Archives, &c., file 23, no. 16. 
s? M. Charrier estimates this amount at 320 ordinary sacks. 
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Rignac et des Champs, sur peyne des despens, domaiges et intérétz, et 
pour ce faire a obligeé les biens dudict sieur de Vivant et de ladicte dame 
sa femme, et a renontié voulu estre compellé et juré, et de quoy et 
présans, Anthoyne Delbos et Jehan Couze dit Poupes, habitans audict 
Doume, tesmoins, lequel dict c’est icy signé et non les tesmoingtz ne 
sachant escrire et moy. 


% 


Rutier, débiteur susdict, 
De RoFFIGNAC. 


VIL. 


Roole du nom et surnom des soldatz commis par M.de Monségur & la 
garde de la porte des Tours, de la présant ville de Doume. 


Et premiérement 


M. Pipaut cappitaine . ‘ ‘ a ; 
Jean Verdure de Monségur . iiii 
Arnaud Solie de id. . 7 ; ‘ , - oe 
Anthoine Lacroix dudit lieu iiii 
Jehan Marem de Castelnau. iii 
Mathieu Vistorte de Moncla iiii 


Le vendredy sixiesme jour d’apvril mil Ve quatre vintgz onze, les sus 
nommés ont receu-chascun quatre livres par les mains de M¢ Estienne 
Daujau, commis & faire le payement des gens de guerre de la dite 
garnizon, pour leur gaige, salaire et appoinctement de dix jours, com- 
mencés le cinquiesme du présant moys d’apvril et quy finiront le 
dimanche seiziesme jour dudit moys d’apvril, jour et feste de Pasques. 
En foy de quoy, nous soubsignés, avons signé le présent certificat. 


A Doume, les an et jour susdits. Monstaur. 


VIII. 


C’est l’estat d’aulcuns fraix par monsieur de Vivans faictz & la prinse 
de ceste ville de Doume et despuys icelle, avec les certifficats des cappi- 
taines et aultres qui les ont veu faire. 

Premiérement feust achapté et recouvert par ledict sieur de Vivans, 
bientost aprés ladicte prinse que feust le 25 d’Octobre dernier passé, des 
lieux de St. Sibra,** Beynac,** de Bodefou,* des Millandes,** et de Feyrac,?7 
la quantité de six quintalz de pouldre d’arquebuze, pour le prix de vingt 
cing escutz le quintal, montant huict vingt escutz. 

Plus en plomb et mesche & la deffance du chasteau et siége de Mon- 
sieur le maréchal de Biron,** oultre ce que feust trouvé dans ladicte ville, 
et encore despuys pour deux quintals de plomb faict pourter de Limeul,*® 


* §t. Cyprien, near Sarlat. 


A commune of the canton of Sarlat. 

In the canton of Cadouin. 

Les Millandes de Castelnau, near Domme. 

In this commune is the castle of Castelnau. 

Biron’s attempt to retake Domme was foiled by Vivans on 10 November 1588. 


* M. Charrier considers this to be Limeuil at the junction of the Dordogne and 
/ézére, and not Limeuil near Domme. 
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et a esté mis au magazin, pour le prix de quarante escutz, ensemble un 
quintal de souffre, acheté & sainct Sibra, pour dix escutz. 

Pour ‘° faire accomoder les canons de Turenne, a esté despendu vingtz 
escutz. A esté envoyé quatre messagers vers le roy de Navarre & la 
Rouchelle, dont l’ung estoyt & cheval, et employé pour ce trante cing 
escutz. 

Dotant que le désordre feust tel lors du siége et combat, qu’on ne 
pouvoyt faire cuyre du pain, et qu’il falhoict arrester les soldatz aux 
barriquades sans en bouger, feust achapté pour quarante escutz de pain 
qu’on pourtoyt de Montfort.*! 

A la cappitulation qui feust faicte sur la reddition du chasteau, fallut 























































donner un prisonnier & ceulx de dedans qui estoyct aux sieurs de Pelhgrys d 
de Soulmignac et de la Clausade, qui leur avoyt promis sept cens escutz, 8” 
et leur en a esté despuys remborsé quatre cens cinquante escutz. M 
Pour traiter les blessés, maistre Francoys Lourfaure et Nycolas lax 
chirurgien et appoticaire de Lymeuil,*? pour leur médiquamens ou de 
vacations, en ont receu dudict sieur de Vivant, deux cens vingt la 
escutz. de 
Plus en absence de mondict sieur de Vivant, estant & Caumont, a esté d’A 
emprompté de Monsieur de Monségu et mosieur de Feyrac, pour bailher de | 
aux compagnies, neuf vingt escus. . . . de | 
Aux massons et trasseurs qui lavoinct ung puys et aux charpentiers plus 
qui ont travailhé au chasteau ou & la ville jusques la fin de décembre, a Maje 
bailhé cent escutz. L 
Et oultre ce, feust envoyé a Figeac** et a Saint Cerré,‘4 devant chast 
Monsieur le vicomte de Gourdon, pour avoir du secours, et encore pour solda: 
le conduyre, & quoy a esté employé douze escutz. Jusqui 
Monte tout ce dessus deux mille neuf centz quatre vingt deux escutz Le 
et cing sols. Nous soubzsignés, certiffons le contenu aux susdictz articles avec 
estre véritable et le tout avoir esté fourny ou employé comme dessus, § furent 
pour avoir esté présens nous avoir esté remonstré. Le 
Faict & Doume, le dix huitiesme janvier 1589, pour ladicte somme de § 4vecqu 
deux mille neuf centz quatre vingt deux escutz, cinq soubz. ete. 
Se y 
VIVANT. J. Roque. de la » 
DE LANTEUL. DE RoFFIGNAC. 
EyMIer, consul. LAGARDE, consul. “ Her 
MANIERES, consul. Mauriac, consul. ff” oa 
al 
Vidimé et collationé a esté le susdict vidimus etc. . . . sans rien y§ *"* °f the 
trouver estre besoing de diminuer, et le tout est demeuré entre les mains _ is st 
des susdicts. ™ L Sor 
A Caumont le xii* du moys de mars, mil cing cens quatre vingt dix. Bas Sais 
Tamisé, DE Savianac.* Gilded Sw, 












In the margin is written: ‘ Et d’aultant que ledict canon n’est sourty de 
Turenne, mondict sieur de Turenne n’estime ceste partie estre comprinse aux présan 
fraix.’ F 
"! Village, commune of Vitrac, canton of Sarlat. 

*2 Near Domme. ** In the Lot. 

* St. Céré, near Figeac. *S Archives, file 23, no. 4. 
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IX. 


Estat de la despance, fraix, fournitures et avances faictes par M. de 
Vivant ou les siens en son absance, pour le secours et conservation de la 
ville de Domme, pendant que les seigneurs de Monpezac,*® Monluc,‘? 
Pompadour,** Clermont,‘® Camburat,®° et aultres rebelles au roy, ont esté 
avec leur armée devant icelle; desquels fraix ledit sieur de Vivant 
supplie trés humblement sa Majesié luy en ordonner remboursement, 


Premiérement, le vingt troisiesme d’aoust dernier, ayant lesdits 
rebelles, par intelligence, surprins partie dudit chasteau, estant encore 
dans une tour d’icelluy nommée la Brune, le cappitaine Costes. Affin de 
s’oppozer & leurs dessains, il fut despéché par ordonnance du 8° baron de 
Monségur, son gendre, qu’il a laissé par vostre commandement, dans 
ladicte ville de Domme . . . divers messagers, tant & cheval que & pied 
devers monseigneur le mareschal de Matignon,** Messieurs le Comte de 
la Voute, gouverneur de Lymosin, de la Force, gouverneur de Périgort, 
de Thémines, gouverneur de Quercy, Sainct Chamaran, gouverneur 
d’Agenois, de Rastignac, gouverneur d’Auvergne, de Téride, gouverneur 






















































7 de Montouban, de Fontanailhes, gouverneur d’Armagnac, de Chabréres, t 
de Murat, gouverneur de la vicomté de Turenne, de Sainct Légié, que 
s plusieurs aultres seigneurs, gentilhommes, et cappitaines, serviteurs de sa 
. Majesté, pour lesquels voyages a esté employé, six vingtz dix escus. , 
Le méme jour survindrent au secours de ladicte ville et tour dudit 
ant chasteau, le sieur de Rignac, ensamble le cappitaine Guy, avec cent 
out soldatz qui furent logés dans ladite ville, aulx despans des habitans, 
jusques au xxix dudit mois que leur fust baillé argent... . 
wats Le xxv dudit moys arrivarent dans ladite ville ledit sieur de Murat, 
scles avec dix hommes de cheval armés et quatre vingtz arquebuziers, qui 
agus, furent ete... . 
Le xxvii® arriva M de Thémines, séneschal et gouverneur de Quercy, 
re de  AVecque cinquante gensdarmes et six vingtz arquebuziers, qui furent 
OO... 
Se voyant lesdits rebelles descheux de leur premiére attente & cause 
de la résistance de ladite tour Brune, et d’ailheurs que |’entreprinze 
a “* Henri Desprez, baron of Montpezat. He was one of the most active Leaguers 
= in the Périgord. 
nsul. 


*" Blaise de Monluc, the heart and soul of the League in the south-west, lieuten- 
ant of the king in Guyenne in 1562, marshal in 1574. His house in the Rue des Juifs, 
Agen, is still to be seen, likewise his castle and tomb in the gardens at Moirax, near 
Agen. Some account of his acts and rapacity is given in the previous article. 

** Louis de Lauriére, viscount of Pompadour. He was lieutenant in Haut and 
Bas Languedoc under Charles IX and Henry III. The Protestants called him the 
Gilded Sword of the Court.’ 


* Clermont de Lodéve, seigneur de Castelnau, was seneschal of the Quercy 
in 1688. 

* Perhaps son of Captain de Massant, who became a Huguenot in 1562. 

*' Jacques Goyon, sieur de Matignon, count of Thorigny, prince of Mortagne, lord 
of Lesparre. He was lieutenant-general in lower Normandy against the Huguenots, 
ud was present at the battles of Jarnac and Moncontour. He was made a marshal 
n 1579, and lieutenant-general of Guyenne in 1585. He preserved Bordeaux from 
he Leaguers, was constable at the coronation of Henry IV, and died at Lesparre in 
597, aged 71. 
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qu’ilz avoyent sur la ville fust descouverte et les traistres exécutés & mort, 
ils se delibérérent d’emporter par force, et ville et chasteau, et, a cest effect, 
s’assamblérent devant icelle et y mirent le siége: tous les chefs desdits 
rebelles, scavoir: les seigneurs [the same names follow with the addition 
of] de Vertilhac, Sainct Progect,*? La Chapelle Biron, Giverzac,** Pieferrat, 
Tayac,™ et tout tant qu’il y a de leur cabalhe en Guienne, firent conduyre 
des villes de Cahors, Agen et Périgueux quatre piesses de canon pour faire 
batterie, quoy voyant ledit baron de Monségur, despécha de rechef devers 
lesdits S'* [the same names of royalist leaders] des hommes de cheval et 
de pied, et bailhe pour lesdits voyages, six vingt escus. . . . 

Et parce que ladicte ville se trouva lors despourveu de tous vivres et 
commodités, estant de tousiours l’une des plus pouvres de la province et 
les habitans d'icelle trés nécessiteux, mesmes que les principaulx sont 
rebelles, il fust emprompte dudict St de Rignac et de Me Aymar des 
Champs, la quantité de cent soixante charges de bled, moytié froment et 
moytié seigle, qui fust converty en farine et conduict avec trés grand 
hazard, ayant desia lesdictz ennemys occupé tous les passages dudict 
Montfort audict Domme. . . . 

A esté aussy emprompté de Madamoyselle du Chastelain, dudict 
Domme, quarante pipes vin & raison de huict escus la pipe, montant 
trois cens vingt escus, et par cy ili® xx escus. 

Plus a esté emprompté de Madamoyselle de Feyrac vingt pipes de vin 
au mesme prix .. . et par ce, cy clx escus.”” 

* Bt estant lesdictz rebelles, comme dict est, assamblés en trés grand 
nombre, et ayant investy tant ladicte ville que chasteau, fust advisé de 
mestre encores deux cens soldatz dans ladicte ville, tant pour defendre 
ladicte tour Brune qu’estoit battue de quatre piesses, que pour conserver 
le passage de Monfort afin de recouvrer des vivres et munitions, les 
cappitaines Lavaur, du Fau et Lescure vindrent avec ledict nombre et 
arrivérent le sixiesme de septambre auquels fust bailhé pour quinze jours, 
quatre cens escuz, que ladicte dame de Vivant envoya par Jehan du 
Rutier audict St de Monségur, pour faire ledicte payement, et par ce, cy 
IIII¢ escus. . . . Fust aussy advizé ensamblement, qu’il estoit expédiant 
de conduyre dans la dicte ville lune des coulouvrines que Monsieur de 
Turéne avoit laissées 4 Beynac. 

Estant l’une des roues de ladicte coulouvrine rompue, a esté payé 
pour la faire remonter & Pierre Madras, maistre mareschal & Beynac, 
quatre escus ung tiers. 

Plus pour deux cables et aultres cordages pour ladicte piesse, a esté 
payé dix escus, quinze sols. 

Pour faire amener les bateaulx dudict Monfort au port de Galiardon 


brother, Guyon. 





Henry IV. 
54 Jean Guy de Beynac, seigneur of Meyrals and Tayac. 


Bouillon’s conspiracy, but was pardoned by Henry. 




































8 This was either Antoine de Touchebeuf, seigneur of St. Projet, or the eldest ff 


Mare de Cugnac, seigneur of Giverzac. Contrary to the family tradition, he 
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dudict Domme, iceulx racommodés et asseurés afin de passer ladicte 
coulouvrine sur la riviére de Dordoigne, a esté payé vingt cing 
escuz. 

Depuis ledict jour xxiii® aoust que ledict chasteau fut surprins, 
jusques au pénultiesme septambre suyvant que le siége s’est levé de 
devant ladicte ville, a esté prins de Sire Bernard de Guilbem, trente 
six quintaulx six livres de pouldre 4 raison de vingt ung escu le 
quintal ... 

Ny ayant plus de moyen tenyr ladicte tour Brune dudict chasteau, ov 
les ennemys avoyent faict batterie l’espace de cinq sepmaines et tiré 
contre icelle 400°* coup de canon: forcés de la quicter aprés l’avoir, par 
artifice, faict bondir sur lesdictz ennemys et enterré soubz icelle bon 
nombre d’iceulx, estantz contraintz d’abandonner ledict chasteau et se 
retirer dans ladicte ville, afin de ramparer et fortifier la muraille d’icelle 
devers ledict chasteau ot les ennemys faisoyent samblant de vouloir 
dresser une batterie, fust faict venyr en dilligence ung maistre ingénieur 
et xxv macgons qui furent admenés de la vicomté de Turenne; lesquelz 
avec l’extréme diligence des S'* cappitaines et aultres gens de guerre et 
des pouvres habitans qui restent gens de bien dans ladicte ville, auroyent, 
en peu de temps dressé ung grand rampart et ung retranchement, et 
demeuré seulement douze jours, et a esté bailhé, tant audict maistre 
ingénieur que ausdictz magons, tant pour leur despans que salaire 
soixante douze escutz. 


Plus 4 ung maistre ingénieur que ledict sieur de Thémines feist venyr 


e de Figeac, pour faire des artifices et grenades 4 feu pour tirer de ladicte 
re tour Brune, dans les barricades des ennemys et corps de logis dudict 
er chasteau ou ilz s’estoient logés, par lesquelz artifices on fist brusler une 
les petite écurie dans l’enclos d’icelluy, od fust thué quelques ungs des 
et ennemys: luy fust baillé, tant pour sa despanse d’ung moys qu'il y 
rs, demeura que salaire, ou pour les matiéres qu’il falust pour faire lesdictz 
du artifices, achaptées des susdictz appothicaires ; en tout a esté bailhé la 
», CY somme de deux cens escuz.*” 
?— Voyant lesdictz ennemys le peu d’apparance qu’ilz avoyent de forcer 
ir de 


ladicte ville, se résolurent de lever le siége de devant icelle, et afin de 
molester dautant plus lesdictz habitans et les faire 4 la longue con- 
descendre & leurs volontés, ils auroyent laissé dans icelluy chasteau le s* 





* That is, at the rate of about eleven shots a day, one shot for each hour of day- 
light in an autumn month; a heavy bombardment for one tower to stand, even when 
allowance is made for numerous bad shots. The number of the Leaguers’ cannon 
isunknown. The Chroniques de Jean Tarde state that Monlue had two pieces avec 
cent maistres (ingénieurs), that he arrived 12 September and planted his cannon on 
the hill of Mondomiy, a long range if the position has been acurately identified, ‘et ce 
fust le 14 Sept. & sept heures du matin, que ceste tour funeste fut renversée au 
grand préjudice des assiégeans, car tous les hommes qui estoient soubz le mantelet 
tion, he ffurent estoufés.’ M.Charrier suspects the figures. I may add that in April 1593 
bned by#Epernon attacked the Leaguer town of Roquevaire, in Provence, and in twelve days 

00 cannon shots were fired: the force of Epernon was however largely superior to 
hat of the Leaguers at Domme. 


* The active agent for these feux d’artifice would have been gunpowder; the 
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-de Vertilhac avec son régiment de gens de pied, composé de six cens 
hommes y entretenus par le pays et villes rebelles circonvoisines, comme 
Cahors, Gourdon, Périgueux, Sarlat, Belvés, Villefranche et aultres lieux, 
et y auroyent aussy laissé dedans leur coulouvrine, avec deux moyennes, 
pour battre ordinairement en ruyne dans ladicte ville: et afin de leur 
resister, estans les susdictz s™ de La Force, de Thémines, de Sainct 
Charaman, de Cabreyres, de Murat et aultrez bons servitewrs de votre 
Maiesté résolus de se retirer chacun en sa charge, de leur advis ledict 

















































St de Monségur auroit retenu deux cens hommes de pied, oultre la l 
garnizon ordinaire, ausquelz il auroit faict faire monstre pour ung moys p 
entier, revenant 4 huict cens escus, qu’a esté emprompté du s" de q 
Bramarigues.* et 
X. Pa 
esc 
Estat des frays et despanses qui ont esté faict despuys le dernier jour 
de septembre mil cing cens nonante, que les rebelles ont prins le chasteau gue 
de Domme et levé le siége de devant la ville, jusques au premier jour du La 
moys de may mil cing cens nonante ung, ausquelz Monsieur de Vivans ordi 
supplye trés-humblement Monseigneur de Matignon, mareschal de France, lesd 
lieutenant général pour le roy en Guienne, et Messieurs les Prézidans et auqu 
Trézoriers généraux de France au bureau des finances, estably 4 Bour- I 
deaulx, en donner advis 4 sa Majesté, pour aprés en estre ordonné la bless, 
remboursement, suivant la commission et lettres patantes de sa Majesté, Pitair 
a cest effaict expédiées, adressantes 4 mondict sieur. despa 
Aprés ledit siége levé et que lesdits ennemys auroient ammené lour bailhe 
canon 4 Salviac,®? estant seulement d’une lieu de ladicte ville, ou ilz - Antho 
auroient séjourné environ deux moys, faisans contenance de c’estre li Ite 
retirés pour se refreschir et aprés s’en retourner avec ladite armée, et le mar 
aultres choses qu’ilz fesoient bruict que venoint avec le marquis de Vilars, & esté , 
de l’advis de Messieurs de La Force, de la Rochefoucaut,®° de Thémines, 
de Sainct Charaman et aultres, fust despéché, le cappitaine Rouan devers 
le roy, pour advertyr sa Majesté de ce qui s’estoict passé pandant ledit 
siége et des dessains desdits ennemys, auquel fust bailhé pour son 
vouyaige, deux cens escus et pour ce 11° escus. Mon, 
Fust achapté troys cens balles de la coulevrine qu’est dans la ville, 7 J’ay 
desquelles a esté payé 4 raison d’ung escu la balle. Et parce que du os ese 
cousté du Chasteau la muraille de la ville estoict foyble, afin de la le sol 
fortiffier et fére des rempars et retranchemens, fust faicte levée de terres Yostre re 
de Monfort, deux cens maneuvres pour travailher ausdictes fortiffications, «gan 
quy y ont travailhé l’espasse de deulx moys avec le peu d’habitans qui * Franc 
restent dans ladite ville, lesquelz maneuvres ont esté nourris aulx despansf 4 was sen, 
du maguesin des bledz qu’avoint este empromptés de Messieurs de Paluel eo 
n 28 









et de Feyrac, comme appert par les roolles de distribution. 






63 
Et parce que le terme du payement des souldartz du sieur de Rignacl  ,, _. 
estoict escheu le tiers de Novembre et qu’il estoict expédiant de continuel Rigng, ioe 






ladite garde, occasion que lesdits ennemys estoint encores audit Salviac§ @ Jean gJ 


faisant samblant de vouloir retourner assiéger la ville et que la guernizo a 80verno 
Ing, 






*8 Archives, file 23, no. 4. 
§® Salviac is in the arrondissement of Gourdon (Lot). 
® Francois IV, count of Rochefoucauld and prince of Mareillac. 
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ordynaire n’estoict assés forte pour leur rézister, fust advizé avec les 
cappitaines, consulz et juratz, que les compagnies desdicts sieurs de 
Rignac y seront encores pour ung moys, commmansant du tiers jour de 
nouvembre, ausquelz fust bailhé huict cens escus. 
Le roy estant adverty des dessains des ennemys auroict envoyé le 
sieur de Brammerigues, guydon de la compagnie dudit sieur de Vivan, 
avec quinze sallades,®' lecquel aussy par le commandement de 
Monsieur d’Aubeterre,®’ séneschal et gouverneur du pays, seroict venu dans 
ladite ville avec ledit nombre de quinze salades, ou il seroict entré le 
premier jour de novembre, et a receu pour son entretenement et desdites 
quinze salades, sgavoir ; pour luy trante trois escus ung tiers pour moys 
et tréze escus ung tiers pour chascun de ses gendarmes, comme appert 
par leurs acquitz, le tout suivant l’advis de conceilh, revenant & 11° xxxiii 
escus ung tiers. 
Ayans lesdits ennemys retiré leur canon & Gen® et renouvelé la 
guernizon du chasteau, et au lieu de Verteilhac y seroict entré le sieur de 
La Burgade avec son régiment de gens de pied, n’estant la guernizon 
ordinayre suffizante pour résister ausdicts ennemys, fust advizé de retenir 
lesdits sieurs de Rignac le jeune, avec sa compagnie et congédier l’esné, f 
auquel fust baillé pour le moys de décembre, quatre cens escus.® . 
Despuys le dernier de septembre que ledit sieige fust levé, ont esté 
blessés en plusieurs et divers combatz, plusieurs gentilzhommes, cap- 
pitaines et souldatz, lesquels ont esté pansés et médicamantés aulx : 
despans dudit sieur de Vivans ou du sieur du Bose® son fils, et a esté 
























ie bailhé & Me Francoys Le Fémére, Me Jehan Uzol, Etienne Mages et 
is: Anthoine Lacombe, en diverses foys, la somme de deux cens escus. 

la Item, en plusieurs et divers voyaiges envoyés devers mondit seigneur 

et le mareschal et M*' d’Aubeterre, pour les advertyr de |’estat de la plasse, 
on a esté despandu cent trente escus.*® 
18; 
vers XI. 
edit [Mantes (de Mante), 27 December 1590. | 

son Monsieur, 

; J’ay receu une lettre qui s’adresse & vous et je n’ai voullu faillir 
ville | yous escrire par ceste déspesche, et aussy vous mander que le page 
1¢ 4 | et le soldat que vous laissates ches moy sont guéris et attandent la 
ve ; vostre retour.*? L’on me mande aussy qu’il est passé ung laquais de 

erre 
ations *! «Sallades:’ the name given to men who wore a special kind of helmet. 


@ Francois Bouchard, viscount of Aubeterre, seigneur de Lussan and de la Serre. 
He was seneschal of the Agenais and Condomois, and governor of Blaye in 1606. He 


commanded the army of Louis XIII at the siege of Nérac and Caumont in 1621, and 
died in 1628. 


* Agen. 


* Here follow twelve items for the expenses of the companies of Bramarigues and 
Rigrac alternatively. 
* Jean de Vivans, seigneur of Doyssat, Grives, Villefranche, Ségur, Le Bosq, &c., 


gas governor of the town of Tournon d’Agenais, privy and state councillor of the 
king. 


* Archives, file 23, no. 7. 


“ Vivans had left his government in the Sarladais in June to join the king near 
Paris. 
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Mon*' de Teride qui dit avoir trouvé vostre fils par les chemins, qui se 
porte trés bien, et qu’il s’en va dautant plus contant, qu’il a entendu que 
le chasteau et ville de Dommes sont tous reduitz en l’obéyssance du roy. 
Nos Beausserons ont triomphé comme je mande au roy et ont desfait 
celluy qui commande i Chartres et touttes ses troupes, luy pris prisonnier 




























































avec plusieurs autres. Je me recommande bien humblement a vostre 
bonne grace, priant Dieu, Monsieur, vous donner, &c. i 
CHEVERNY.®* a 

XI. h 

[Mantes, 1 January 1591.| be 

Monsieur, 

J’ay receu la lettre qu’il vous a pleu prendre la peyne de m’escrire, a’, 
et entendu ce que le roy c’est enquis de vous, du voiage que nous avons ae 
faict ensemble. Je croy que le roy vous retiendra le plus qu’il pourra fai 
auprés de luy, comme vostre présence y est fort requise pour son service, cha 
et de ma part, je suis contrainct de demeurer icy, attendant le retour de de 
Monsieur d’O,®° & cause des affaires qui s’y présentent. Quant & vostre sept 
page et soldat qui sont demeurés chez moy, je désire qu’ils en usent de ( 
mesme facon qu’ils feroient chez vous, mesme comme je desire que facent rece} 
tous ceux qui y viendront de vostre part, et particulliérement de vous servir paye 
en tout ce que j’en auroy de moien, me recommandant bien fort & vous, ieee 
je priray Dieu &c.”° qu’es 

XIII. mil ¢; 
|‘ Au Camp de Sainct Loup,’ 6 April 1591.| M 

Monsieur de Viventz, des te: 

Je ferois tort & vostre antienne affection et fidélité au service du roy ment , 
monseigneur, sy en l’occasion de ceste lettre je usois envers vous d’autre de Viy, 
recommandation que de celle dont avez tousiours rendu de sy bon durera, 
tesmoignages par le passé, ce sera pour vous donner advis de la résolution ; Et 
en laquelle je suis d’aller assiéger Chauvigny”' et m’aprocher du pais de d Aubet 

Lymosin le plus que je pourray, ce que j’ay faict entendre & mon cousin Present 
Monsieur le comte de Vantadour,’? gouverneur dudict pais, affin qu’il Promesg 
advertisse toute la noblesse de ces cartiers 1&4 de se tenir preste, et fasse éstre rec 
assembler le plus d’infanterye qu’il sera possible. Je me joindray & vous du roy, a 
aussy quant vous jugerez estre & propos, et y serviray sa dicte Majesté et Pour le } 
ladicte patrie autant qu’on scauroit désirer: vous ferez donc s'il vous _ Alef 
plaist scavoir de vos nouvelles & mondict cousin et me tiendrez, Monsieur an Sé 
de Viventz, pour celluy que j’ay tousiours esté et seray & jamais, Aubete: 
Vostre plus affectionné et parfaict amy 
Francois DE Bourson.”® 

* Philippe Hurant, count of Cheverny, was garde des sceaux under Henry III, 

and succeeded Birague as chancellor in 1583. He retired in 1588, but was recalled to 
the court in 1590, by Henry IV. Monsie 
| 






® Francois, marquis d’O, was swrintendant des finances under Henry III. He 
continued in office under Henry IV, and died crushed by debts in 1594, universally 
hated for his dissoluteness and extortion. 

7” Archives, file 22, no 34. 

7! Chauvigny (Vienne). 

7 Anne de Levis, duke of Ventadour, governor and seneschal of the Haut and 
Bas Limousin after 1591; he was lieutenant-general of Languedoc in 1600. 
78 Archives, file 23, no. 99. 
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XIV. 





Articles convenus entre M. d’Aubeterre et M. de Vivans, pour le 
gouvernement de la ville de Domme. 

Monsieur de Vivans déclare que soubz le bon plaisir du roy, il remettra 
la ville de Domme enire les mains de Monsieur d’Aubeterre, moyennant 
le ramboursement entre eulx arresté de dix mil escus, que ledit sieur 
d’Aubeterre luy fera délivrer dans sa maison de Doyssac, dans le 
huictiesme jour d’Octobre prochain, ou plustost si ladite somme luy est 
baillée et délivrée. 

Que la pension pour six mois du ministre“ sera payée par ledit sieur 
d’Aubeterre, dans huict jours, acconter d’aujourd’huy. Comme aussy 
sera remboursé ledit sieur de Vivans des fournitures et advences qu'il a 
faites depuis leur premier pourparler, tant en la ville, citadelle que 
chasteau, ensemble du payement qu’il a fait aux cappitaines et souldatz 
de la garnison, acconter dudit jour 6 aoust, jusques au sixiesme 
septambre, qu’est un mois entier. 

Que le recepveur que Monsieur d’Aubeterre commettra 4 faire la 
recepte dans la ditte ville des deniers du roy, fera l’advance et entier 
payement aux cappitaines et souldars de la garnison d’un mois entier, 
acconter dudit jour sixiesme septambre, jusques au huitiesme octobre 
qu’espire le temps que ledit sieur d’Aubeterre promettra payer les dix 
mil escus. 

Monsieur d’Aubeterre prometira aussy s’il luy plaist, que les tailles 
des terres de Castelnau et Doyssac’® seront destinées pour l’entreténe- 
ment de la garde dudit Doyssac ou autrement, comme il plaira audit sieur 































de Vivans, de quoy ledit sieur d’Aubeterre le fera jouir tant que la guerre 
? durera, et & cest effect, baillera repondans dans Bergerac. 

- Et ot le temps susdit du huitiesme jour d’Octobre, mondit sieur 
- d’Aubeterre n’auroit entiérement satisfaict aux conventions premiéres et 
de présentes, ledit sieur de Vivans demeurera quitte et déschargé de ses 
pe promesses, sans que pour raison d’icelles, il en puisse, pour l’advenir 
vil estre recherché, le tout comme dit est, soubz le bon plaisir et intention 
- du roy, ayant ledit sieur de Vivans envoyé, & cest effect, devers sa Maiesté, 
ous] pour le luy faire entendre. 

6 eb A l’effait de cé dessus, demeure ledit sieur de Vivans, ferme et du tout 
od résolu, sans espoir d’autre modification, & quoy il plairra & Monsieur 
sie 


d’Aubeterre de se résouldre.”° 


AUBETERRE pour avoyr 
accordé ce que dessus. 


XY. 











Monsieur,—Le mareschal vous prie de vous haster de venir vers luy, 
il est besoing qu’il parte aussy pour le service du roy: |’alarme est au 





* Bopoil, installed by Vivans in October 1588, was the first protestant pastor at 
Domme. 


* At Doissac, near Belvés, was the castle of the Vivans family in the sixteenth 
century. 


*® Archives, file 23, no. 25. 
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camp: nous avons advis que le comte de Soyssons” est arrivé Angou- 
léme. J’ai dressé et signé les articles que nous arrestames arssoyr, 
suivant vostre intention : si j’ay obmis quelque chose, nous l’acomoderont, 
mais & mon advis que tout y est; vous m’en envoyerés, s'il vous plaict 
une copie signée de vous, et signerés ceste ci que vous garderés. 

Je suis vostre fidelle et inviolable serviteur. Aux Jonies(?] se2... 








































aoust. I 
AUBETERRE. a 
8 
XVI. k 
Monsieur,—II ne tiendra qu’é vous que vous n’ayés touts les contente- Je 
ments de Monsieur le mareschal que vous sauriés désirer, car il an est au ay 
trés bonne voullonté, mais je suis d’avis que le veniés trouver, estant ja 
chose qu’il désire fort, l’on expédiera tous vos affayres. Je vous ranvoye de 
vos articles que j’ay sinnés, et ay gardé devers moy seux qui sont sinnés fay 
de vous. Je fais partir dés & présant un homme pour aller & Aubeterre, 
lequel de demain en huict jours randra l’argent entre les mains de 
Loyseau’® & Bergerac, Dieu aydant, ou vous me dites que vous vous 
contantiés qu’il soit ; il vous ressouvendra aussi que vous me promistes 
qu’avenant qu'il san fallust dix mille escus, la somme que je vous aurois dem, 
advancée, vous me donneriés un mois ou deux de terme pour se regard, m’as 
comme aussi de me randre ladite advance, avenant que les choses ne persc 
s’exécutassent, comme il est trés raysonnable. J’espére que nous nous vous 
verrons bientost, sepandant faictes asseuré estat que, sans reservation, je dépes 
suis & vostre service etc. 7 vous 7 
AUBETERRE.” tout ¢ 
XVIL. ae 
Monsieur, vous 4 
J’ay fort aysé d’antandre de vos nouvelles, tout nostre faict est adverti 
en bon ordre. L’homme duquel vous me parlés a remis son voyage : a 
au huictiesme du prochain. Dieu veuille qu’il ni manque pas, car . Sair 
se seroit nous achever de rhuyner: ses remises sont cause que nous U chas 
temporisons Monsieur de La Force et moy, d’assembler nos jans de qui se 
cheval, de crainte de les fatiguer, et despuis la levée du siége de Saint gouvern 
Yries,*° avions eslargi au loing nos jans de pied, pour les fayre plus com- ¢ Tetira 
modément vivre an atandant le randés vous: seur sela, les ennemis se . ey M. 
sont mis en campagne et ont prins et brullé les maysons de la Feuillade, ® desseii 
Rossignol et La Coste, et sont venus assiéger saint Germain ou ils sont z obi 
P 





ancores; seux de dedans se desfandent fort résoluement: je me suis 





7 Charles de Bourbon. We must supply ‘a’ before ‘ Angouléme.’ 

78 Dr. Guillaume Loiseau, who saved Vivans’s life after Coutras. See anie, 
vol. xxi. 670. 

7 This letter, without date or place, was evidently written after 26 August, pro- 
bably early in September. In a letter from Mucidan, 13 October, Aubeterre again 
refers to the bonne volonte of the marshal, and informs Vivans that he is bien 
marri at the capture of Puy Laroque, but that the loss of the enemy equals their gain; 
also that Montpezat and all his forces are about Thiviers (near Nontron (Dordogne)). 
He finally asks Vivans to give him warning of ‘ his approach,’ meaning probably the 
hostile marquis de Villars; but the text is obscure. 
*° Haute-Vienne. 
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soudain randu ici pour les secourir, et n’atant que l’arrivée de mon 
infanterie que j’estime que sera aujourd’huy, et que dans demain 
Monsieur de La Force et moy yrons & eux, lequel j’atant & se soir ou le 
matin. Les ennemis m’ayant seu an se lieu ont retenu leurs piéces & 
Saint Hastier ou il y a trois jours qu’ils temporisent & les mener dehors, 
mais sepandant ils sont logés au pied de nostre fort et sapent tant qu’ils 
peuvent ; je ne viens que d’arriver de les voyr et de raffraichir le courage 
aus nostres; eux n’ont jamais sorti du bourg ou ils peuvent estre cine 
sans arquebusiers et soyssante chevaus, et leur logis bien retranché de 
longue main. J’envoyeray dés demain vers vostre homme : escusés moy, 
je ne say que je vous mande, les yeux me tombent d’envie de dormir, 
ayant esté despuis hier au soir & cheval. Asseurés vous de |’affection que 
j’ay de vous faire service. Monsieur de La Force et moy avons resoleu 


de fayre si l'autre ne faict: vous serés adverty du tout, resoleu & vous 
fayre service. 























AUBETERRE.®! 






XVIII. 


Monsieur, 
J’ay receu vostre lettre du x* de ce mois, estant bien uise que soiez 
demeuré d’accord avec Monsieur de Vivans pour le faict de Domme et 
m’asseure que le roy l’aura agréable, ne pouvant tomber en main de 
personne que y serve avec plus de fidellité et affection sa Majesté que 
vous ferez, comme je luy ay desia faict entendre sur le précédente 
















je dépesche que m’en aviez faict. Je vous envoye la consentement que je 

vous y puis donner, et vous prie croire que je favoriseray cest affaire en 

tout ce qu’il me sera possible, tant pour vostre respect que de celluy 

dudict sieur de Vivans, et me trouverez, tous deux, tousiours disposé pour 

vous servir en toutes occasions. Je receus samedy, nuict derniére, ung 

advertissement certain que le marquis de Villars dessendoit & Marmande 

est pour exécuter une entreprinse, le dimanche nuict en suivant, sur la ville 

page de Sainct Macaire,** par l’intelligence du sieur de Carboniére, gouverneur 

= duchasteau. Je y fis soudain acheminer La Roche et le sieur de Gignan, 

nous | qui se présentérent le dimanche soir & la porte de la ville, od ledict 

8 de gouverneur lny reffusa l’entrée et mesmes le logis dans le faulbourg, et 

a se retira & demye lieu: et je me rendis le mesme jour & une lieu prés, 
co 


avec M. de Favas ®* et les lansquenetz. Les habitans ayant descouvert 
le desseing dudict gouverneur qui s’estoyt emparé d’une maison prés la 
porte de leur ville, s’assemblérent et le contraignirent de quicter et se 
Sauver par dessus les thuiles dans ledict chasteau. Ayant adverty 
soudain ledict La Roche qui s’y rendit incontinent & leur secours et moy 
le lundy matin, ledict sieur de Carboniéres a esté tiré dudict chasteau oa 
Jay laissé de mes gardes et quelques soldatz dans la ville, laquelle est 
maintenant bien asseurée pour le service du roy. Je m’en suis venu en 

















" This is Aubeterre’s last letter, dated ‘ Mucidan se jeudi.’ Asa previous letter, of 


mo interest, is dated se dimanche 21™* Octobre,’ ‘ se jeudi’ is probably the 25th; the 
in; Ppening sentence of the letter confirms this. 


* On the right bank of the Garonne (Gironde). 
“ Jean de Favas, lord of Castetz en Dorthe. He was a fervent Huguenot, converted 
rom catholicism; Henry confirmed him in the command of the aut-Albret and 
ondomois, and appointed him marshal of the camps and armies of his majesty. 
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ce lieu pour veoir Messieurs d’Aubeterre et de La Force, et m’en 
retourne demain & Villandreaux ** pour pourvoir & la garde du blocus 
que je y fais faire, me recommandant bien affectueusement 4 vos bonnes 
graces, je prie Dieu etc. 







Matiaenon.*° 


































, 
Je m’opposeray & vostre marché, si pour le vin d’ycelluy vous ne me t 
prestez vostre tiercellet °° jusqu’& caresme prenant. d 
P 
XIX. 
Monsieur Daniau,*? 
Estant arrivé hier céans, je trouve une lettre de Monsieur de Turéne: 
j’ay déia satisfait & ce qui m’étoit mandé et vous fut envoyé la décharge. 
Je ne puis vous en dyre autre chose que je n’aye nouvelles de monsieur 
le mareschal, et trouvent fort étranges les courses que ceulx de Domme vill 
ount faites contre les bons serviteurs du roy, m’an resentant & moun & 01 
particulier, pour m’avoyr pris du bétail quy m’apartenoit, et ay juste ont 
ocasion de me plaindre de ce qu’on court contre mon gouvernement, et obéi 
atandant de vous le fére entendre plus particuliérement par quelqu’un ordo 
des miens, je vous asseurre que je suis, vostre affectionné et parfet amy. & Be 
THEMINES. ladite 
Despuis la présante escripte, sont veneus des peisans de Liobart qui loyau 
se plainient de quelques charges de bled que ceulx de vostre garnison en Presel 
ont aporté seste nuict passé ; je vous prie le leur dire car le bled est a de la 
moy.** recepy 
f descha 
Ae ordonn 
Parquoy il supplie humblement vostre Majesté, Sire, qu’il vous plaise Pai 
mander au sieur mareschal de Matignon de vériffier et arrester lesdictes 
sommes ainsi par luy fournyes, et d’icelles, selon ladicte vériffication, 
ordonner qu’il sera assigné et ramboursé sur les deniers de deymes et Sire 
tailles d’Agenois et Périgord de l’année prochaine, et ce par préférence d Et ‘7 
toutes autres despences et payementz, affin de prévenir les inconvéniens cinquant 
qui pourroient naistre de la nécessité ot il se reduict et de la longueur et humblen 
tardité des assignations de payement de la garnison que vous y avez | présentg 
ordonné, luy en faisant depescher toutes expéditions nécessaires. faictz, ta) 
Below this request is written : &S gens | 
obeyssanc 


Le roy renvoye la présente requeste & Monsieur le mareschal de 
Matignon pour, en sa présence, procéder & la veriffication des fraiz faits et 
nécessaires & faire par ledict sieur de Vivans pour la conservation des ville 
et chasteau de Domes soubz l’obéissance de sa Majesté, par les présidans 
et trésoriers généraulx de France & Bordeaux, et sur ce donner advis 4 88 J... 
Majesté, afin de pourvoir d’assignation, audit sieur de Vivans, des sommes } 





fut aSsiége 
















** The beginning of the siege of Villandraut (Gironde), the scene of Vivans’s death. 
** Archives, file 22, no. 38. The blockade of Villandraut began in mid-Januaryf’ 
1592. Matignon’s letter belongs to some date before 8 February, when Lent began i 
that year. 

8¢ The male hawk of sport. 

*? Jacques de Courcillon, seigneur de Dangeau. 
88 Archives, file 22, no. 37. 
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qui luy seront deues & ceste occasion, sur les deniers des deymes de 
l'année prochaine MV°IIII**XI, des séneschaussées d’Agenois et 
Périgort, que sadite Majesté affecte audict remboursement, sans qu’il en 
puisse estre employé ailleurs, pour quelque occasion que ce svye. Ordonne 
sa dicte Majesté & iceulx présidans et trésoriers généraulx de France d’y 
tenir la main et faire deffance aux receveurs généraulx et particuliers 
desdictes deymes, de invertir les deniers de leurs charges d’icelle année, & 
payne de payer doublement.*® 

Faict au Conseil du roy & Senlys, le xxiii* jour de décembre 1590. 


CoMBAUD. 







































XXI. 

Le Roy ayant esté adverty que le sieur de Vivans, gouverneur de sa 
ville et chasteau de Domme, a esté contrainct de faire plusieurs despences 
4 occasion du siége mis devant ladite ville par ses subjectz rebelles qui 
ont surprins le chasteau d’icelle, pour conserver ladite ville en son 
obéissance et voullant pourveoir 4 son remboursement, sa Majesté a 
ordonné et ordonne aux président, trésoriers généraulx de France establis 
4 Bourdeaulx, de vériffier toutes et chascunes lesdites despences, et, 
ladite vérification faicte, faire payer ce qu’ils trouveront estre bien et 
loyaulment deu sur les deniers des deymes de ladite Générallité de la 
présente année, quelle a expécialement affectées audit payement, en vertu 





- de la présente ordonnance, seulement voullant sadite Majesté, que les 

' recepveurs qui feront ledit payement, en soient et demeurent quittes et 
deschargés par tout ot il appartiendra, en rapportant coppie de la présente 
ordonnance, ladite vériffication et les quittances des partyes prenantes.®° 

Faict au camp de Senlys le xxviii* jour de janvier 1591. 

ise Henry. 

cles 

ion, XXII. 

ag eb Sire, 

ree & Et nos seigneurs de son Conseil. Le sieur de Vivans, capitaine de 

niens | cinquante hommes d’armes de voz ordonnances, vous remonstre trés 

yar et | humblement que dés le xxiii® jour de décembre 1590, il vous auroict 

avez | présenté requeste affin d’estre remboursé des fraiz et despences par luy 


faictz, tant en achaptz de vivres et munitions, que solde et entreténement 
des gens de guerre requis et nécessaires pour la conservation en vostre 
dbeyssance, de vostre ville et chasteau de Doume en Périgort, lorsqu’elle 
fut assiégée par vos ennemis et rebelles, laquelle requeste vostre Majesté 
auroit renvoyé par devers le sieur de Matignon, mareschal de France et 
vostre lieutenant général en Guienne, pour, en sa présence, faire procéder 
ésidans fi la yériffication desdictz fraiz et despences, par les président et trésoriers 
bis & 89 loinéraulx de France a Bourdeaulx, et sur ce donner advis & vostre 
: agesté ; et combien que lesdictz frais se trouvent monter et revenir 
xviii" escus ou environ, comme appert par le cayer et déclaration 
‘iceulx, par le menu remis & ceste fin par le suppliant par devers ledict 
leur mareschal de Matignon et lesdictz président et trésoriers de France, 
¢néaulmoings, au lieu d’y avoir esgard, de luy faire droict sur iceulx, 















January 
began ! 


*° Archives, file 23, no. 18. 
% Tbid. file 21, no. 12. 
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il luy ont retranché les deux tiers de ladicte somme de xviii™ escus et 
l’ont reduicte et modérée & la somme de six mil escuz, ainsi qu’apert par 
l’advis sur ce donné et aultres piéces y attachées, chose que sy avoict lieu 
se seroit la ruyne totalle du suppliant, et luy oster tous moyens de se 
pouvoir acquitter envers ceulx ausquels luy et tous les siens demeurent 
obligés et engaigés. A ceste cause, Sire, et qu’il ne seroit soubz correction 
raisonnable que ledict suppliant encoureust aulcune ruyne, perte et 


















































doumaige pour vostre service, il plaira & vostre Majesté, nonobstant et f 
sans avoir esgard aux advis et attendu que lesdictz fraiz ont esté bien et p 
loyalement par luy faictz, ordonner qu’il sera entiérement payé et ran- j 
boursé d’iceulx, ou & tout le moings des deux tiers montant, et revenant ec 
& la somme de douze mil escus, et ce sur les plus clairs deniers provenans, cy 
en la presant année, des daymes de la Générallité de Bourdeaulk, et il fa 
continuera 4 prier Dieu pour la prospérité et santé de vostre Majesté. let 
VIVANS. de 
Below is written : Cai 
M. de Bussy, aprés avoir veu l'adviz, tant du sieur de Matignon que des ns 
trésoriers de France, sa Majesté a acordé audict sieur de Vivans, la somme esté 
de iiii" escus pour tout ce qu’il demande, pour estre payé ladicte somme nou 
sur les deniers de la recepte généralle de Guyenne, en la présant eb de 
année.?! i 
Donné au camp de Rouen le 2 avril 1592. 7 
XXIII. 

Henry, par la grace de Dieu roy de France et de Navarre, & nos améz 
et féaux conseilhers les présidens et trésoriers généraux de France, au Z 
bureau de nos finances estably & Bordeaux, salut. Comme par nos 7 

lettres patentes du neufiesme de janvier, nous vous ayons mandé faire 
payer le sieur de Vivans, cappitaine de cinquante hommes d’armes de nos § Ty, , . 
ordonnances et gouverneur de Caumont, sur les deniers ordinaires et Policy 
extraordinaires de nostre recepte généralle dudict Bourdeaux, et mesmes least ¢ 
sur ceulx de l’imposition qui se levent audict Caumont, de la somme de th . 
quatre mil escus, de laquelle nous aurions, par nos lettres du second jour “ew 
d’avril, mil v° iiii#* douze, et autres données en conséquence d’icelle, came th 
faict assigner le feu sieur de Vivans, son pére, sur nostre recepte & tempo 
généralle, pour les vuivres et munitions de guerre fournis et advancés | “abinets 
pour la conservation de la ville de Domme en nostre obeissance, lorsque} 25 Nove 
nos ennemis l’avoient assiégée et surprins le chasteau, dont il n’a petf Convictiy 
jusques & présant estre payé, quelque poursuitte et dilligence qu’il aye] suspend, 


peu faire, tant par devant nous que envers nos recepveurs généraulx de sidered 

ladicte Générallité," ayant esté condamné et contrainct d’en faire le from ‘. 
payement & ceulx qui en auroient faict les advances, comme en estan 
responsable, oultre beaucoup de fraitz et despences qu’il luy a conven time h 

faire ausdictes poursuites, et vous ayant présenté mesdictes lettres, vo ad 
auriez ordonné qu’il seroit payé de ladicte somme sur les deniers extra 
ordinaires entrans en nostre dicte recepte géneralle et non sur ladictf” 
imposition de Caumont, que est directement contrevenir & nostre intentio 













* Archives, file 22, no. 26. 
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portée par nostre lettre patente, au moyen de quoy, il nous a trés 
humblement requis et supplié luy voulloir sur ce pourveoir. A ces 
causes et attandu la nature de son debte qui est de soy favorable comme 
estant pour fraitz advancez pour le bien de nostre service et conservation © 
de la dicte ville de Domme en nostre obéissance, par ledict feu sieur de 
Vivans son pere, depuis tué pour nostre service, et que ladicte imposition 
de Caumont avoit esté expressement establye pour ]’entreténement de la 
garnison dudit lieu, Voulons vous mandons et expressement enjoignons 
par ces présantes, qui vous serviront de premiére, seconde et toute autre 
jussion que scauriez attendre de nous en ceste endroit, que suivant et 
conformément & nos dictes lettres du neufiesme janvier dont coppie est 
cy-attachée soubz le contre scel de nostre Chancellerie, que vous ayez 4 
faire jouir ledict sieur de Vivant, de l’effect et contenu d’icelles, selon 
leur forme et teneur, et que, suivant icelles, il soit payé de ladicte somme 
de quatre mil escus sur les deniers provenant de ladicte imposition de 
Caumont, sans que les deniers de ladicte levée puissent estre divertis ny 
employez ailleurs, nonobstant quelconques lettres qui pourroient avoir 
esté obtenues & ce contraires, ausquelles et & la desrogatoire d’icelles 



















b nous avons, pour ceste fois seulement et sans tirer & conséquence, a 
et desrogeons par ces présentes : Car tel est nostre plaisir. 
B Donné & Paris le x* jour de novembre, l’an de grace mil cinq cens 
quatre vingtz quinze et de nostre régne le septiesme.?? 
Par le roy en son Conseil : 
FaGer. 
mez 
, av Lord John Russell's Attempt to Form a Government 
nos , 
faire wm 1845. 
eno’ | THe renewal of the income tax in 1845 seemed to put the financial 
es et | policy of Sir Robert Peel’s government into smooth water for at 
esmes | least two years, but within a few weeks of the end of the session 
me de | there was a great change, for in the autumn, after a bad harvest, 
1d JO" T came the potato disease and famine in Ireland. The question of 
a a temporary suspension of the corn duties' was discussed at several 





swanc’s cabinets early in November. The cabinets were resumed on 
lorsque 2% November. On the 26th Peel declared to the cabinet his 
n’a peo} Conviction that not only must the corn duties be for a time 
suspended, but the whole question of the corn'laws must be recon- 
sidered. The same day the Morning Chronicle published a letter 
from Lord John Russell to his constituents,’ written at Edinburgh 
on the 22nd, which declared his adhesion to total repeal, saying the 
time had gone by for a permanent fixed duty, and advocating ‘ the 
‘extinction of duty within a short period.’ The discussion in the 
‘abinet continued for ten days. On Tuesday, 2 December, Peel 
% Archives, file 21, no. 13. 


' They had been suspended by order in council in 1826. 
? Peel’s Memoirs, ii. 178; it appeared in the Times on the 27th. 
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laid before them a ‘ specific measure,’ * by which the duties would 
be at once very much reduced, that on wheat to be 7s. at prices 
below 51s., running down to 1s. ata price of 58s., and would be 
gradually abolished within eight or nine years. Such a measure 
was to be accompanied by large relief to the agriculturists from 
local burdens. Peel was supported by Graham, Aberdeen, and 
Sidney Herbert, while the duke of Wellington and most of the 






































other members of the cabinet agreed, more or less unwillingly, to : 
waive their objections to the principle of his proposal. Sir R. Peel 
wrote that evening to the Queen‘ that he expected ‘at any rate so | 
much agreement’ as would enable him to advise her as to the dex 
measures ‘immediately required,’ and the Times had an article on pre 
the 4th declaring that the government had adopted repeal, which Peg 
was not far wrong as to the position on the 3rd, though it went too forr 
far in speaking of the ‘decision of the government.’ But finally, Pal 
after further cabinets on Thursday and Friday, the 4th and 5th, Bed 
Lord Stanley and the duke of Buccleuch stood out. Peel had from time 
the first said it would be better for such a proposal to be made to — 
parliament by someone else rather than by himself, and he decided fbr 3 
that if these two left the government it would be hopeless for him afters 
to bring forward any measure of the kind. On Saturday, On 
6 December,® he went down to Osborne to resign, and the Queen on Mc 
sent for Lord John Russell. 8s. wh 

Lord John, who was in Edinburgh, only reached Osborne on duty o 
Thursday, the 11th. He returned next morning to London to ie 
consult his friends, and the discussion as to what their exact policy famine 
about corn should be, and whether, being in a minority of ninety, J of parl 
they should still take office relying on support from Peel, lasted for 1791, y 
a week. Mr. Francis Baring, who had been chancellor of the 50s., 2s 
exchequer in 1839-41, wrote at the end of his journal for the year f to have 
the following account of their meetings :— ® please I, 

Lord John, on being sent for, told the Queen he must consult others to the fa 
before he undertook to form a government. The Queen gave him [to of P ) 
read] a letter from Peel to her [of the 10th],” in which he stated his views J, Reins 


for a settlement of the corn laws [viz. the gradual repeal of the duties}, 
and his readiness to support those views if brought forward by his 
successors. 





others did » 







3 It is so described by Peel himself in his Memoirs, ii. 214. 
4 Parker, Sir Robert Peel, iii. 238. 

5 Ibid. iii. 239-40; Court circular in the Times of 8 December. In Peel’s Memoirs 
(ii. 222) the date is given by a misprint as the 5th, which makes a little confusion. 



















6 There are similar entries in his daily journal. A few words of explanation have 
been added in square brackets, and (in round parentheses) some extracts from a memo Apparen 
randum by Sir George Grey. This account was included in a memoir of Mr. Baring’ "e five o¢ 


(later Sir Francis and Lord Northbrook), of which a few copies were printed in 1905. F’0ured imme 
7 Letters of Queen Victoria, ii. 62. All the letters are in Peel’s Memoirs, ii. 223 Ye of Sir Jar 
240; but this one is there dated the 8th, probably from the draft. "§ 
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Lord John called his political friends together. I was not at the first 
meeting {on Friday, 12 December] from accident.* At this nothing was 
done. Lord John and Lord Lansdowne had an interview {after the 
meeting] with Graham. He stated the danger in Ireland as one of the 
great points. [He said] that there would be left a surplus of 1,100,000/. 
to meet the relief to the agriculturists and the increase to estimates, which 
they had not decided on, but thought might be necessary. Lord 
Lansdowne, when I saw him on the evening of that day, Friday, the 
12th, gave me an account of what had taken place. An application was 
made to Graham for Peel’s propositions. 

Saturday, 138th.—I was present. Graham’s reply was read. Peel 
declined to give his detailed measure—in fact [it was understood he} had 
proposed none.® We agreed to frame a measure and then propose it to 
Peel; also to have formally [stated to us] the incapacity of the tories to 
form a government. At this meeting there were few present; [only 
Palmerston, Cottenham, Clarendon, Macaulay, Baring, and the duke of 
Bedford}.'° Lord John strongly in favour of a gradual abolition. I said 
time was really of no value [to the farmer], but [I had] no objection to 
give time [if it would help] to settle [the] question. Most of the others 
were] for time.'' Our conclusions were communicated to the Queen 



















\ (by Lord John and Lord Lansdowne, who went down to Windsor that 
n afternoon |. 
y, On Sunday [14th] Lord John gave me a notion of his measure, and 
on on Monday [15th] showed it to me written out. It was a duty of 10s. or 
8s. when the averages were below 48s.; between 48s. and 54s. I think a 
“a duty of 5s., and above 54s. a duty of 1s. [All duty to cease after a time.) 
to Lord John’s scale opened the ports at once for so long as the 
licy famine lasted. The stages in the duty appear, perhaps for reasons 
ety, | of parliamentary tactics, to have been based on Pitt’s corn law of 
| for | 1791, under which the duty on wheat was 24s. 3d. at prices below 
the | 50s., 2s. 6d. at 50s.—54s., and above 54s. only 6d.'? Lord John seems 
yeat } to have at first preferred gradual to immediate repeal, not only to 
please Lord Lansdowne and others, but in principle, as an advantage 
eal to the farmers. He was also anxious to make sure of the support 
Oo 5 





a of Peel, whose letters had declared his policy to be one of gradual 
im | 


views 
uties); 


by his 


















* Only Palmerston, Cottenham, Clarendon, and Macaulay were at this meeting ; 
others did not get Lord John’s letters in time. Greville, Memoirs, 2nd part, ii. 319— 
he obviously got his account of all the meetings from Lord Clarendon (p. 322). 

* That he ‘ had proposed none’ was not in Graham’s letter to Lord John, drafted 
by Peel, but was understood by Lord John and Lord Lansdowne to have been made 
verbally by Graham, as from himself, at his interview with them in the afternoon of 
the 12th, before he went to Peel. Graham seems to have had a curious idea that ‘the 
moirs juestion was not brought to an issue’ at the cabinets of 2-5 December, but it was not 
eel’s view. Greville, ii. 320 note 2, 359; Peel’s Memoirs, ii. 178, 214-21. 

” Greville, ii. 321. 

‘' Apparently all except Macaulay, for ‘most’ suggests four rather than three out 
the five others. After Lord Grey’s arrival the duke of Bedford seems to have 
5, poured immediate repeal, though he ultimately voted against taking office. Parker’s 
ife of Sir James Graham, ii. 28. 

® See Greville, ii. 354; Walpole, Hist. of England, i. 161. 
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abolition, and it was on this ground that he defended gradual repeal 
to Lord Grey ; the account given in a memorandum by Sir George 
Grey is as follows :— 

(I left Sandon early on Monday, the 15th; at Rugby I met with 
Howick [Lord Grey}, going up on the same errand, and we arrived in 
town about one. We saw Lord John that afternoon. He told us he 














































fand Lord Lansdowne] had seen Sir J. Graham, who subsequently wrote , 
him a letter, which he showed us, declaring Sir R. Peel’s readiness to h 
give his support to a measure to be proposed by Lord John on the corn th 
laws founded on the principles of his letter to the electors of London. th 
[Graham told them] that before Lord John’s letter appeared Sir R. Peel in 
had proposed to his cabinet, or determined to propose, [ forget which, the su 
outline or principle of such a measure. It was understood [from Graham, uni 
and from Peel’s letter of 10 December to the Queen, which had been shown sid 
to Lord John] to be the immediate opening of the ports, followed by a tha 
gradual extinction of the duty ending in total repeal. repe 
Lord John, anxious to secure Peel’s support, without which he felt Lor: 
his task would be hopeless, told us that he had drawn out a scheme, Grey 
which we were to see the next day, founded on the principles above stated. Clare 
On hearing of Lord John’s intention to propose something short of total Lang 
and immediate repeal, Howick expressed the strongest objection. I con- of ow 
curred to a great extent in his objection, feeling that this would disappoint At 
public expectation; the general impression produced by Lord John’s Lord 
‘letter’ being that he was become an advocate of immediate as well as should 
total repeal, although there were words in it which contemplated the John s 
existence of a fixed duty for a short time preparatory to its total extinction. Was sai 
I felt too that to propose this gradual repeal without previously ascer- colonies 
taining if it would be cordially accepted by the leaders of the league would all she 
be most hazardous. I found Macaulay strongly of the same opinion. had saig 
We met at Lord John’s on Tuesday, the 16th. We were glad to find 4 promis 
that Lord John was convinced of the inexpediency of re-imposing any ff Ellice a; 
duty after the period for which the ports would in the first instance have Frida: 
to be opened, not less than six or eight months, and that he would ff Meetin, 
propose the total and immediate abolition of duty.) given Pah 
Mr. Baring’s account goes on— 0 our tal 
Tuesday, 16th.—Met, full meeting, to consider the measure, decided oe 
nem. con. [upon] total and immediate repeal, and relief in local taxation San _ 
Auckland. 





to agriculturists. Peel’s letter to the Queen [of the 15th was] communi- 
cated [to us, saying] that the tories in the cabinet thought a government 
by them would be inexpedient and inconvenient to the public, and that 
Peel declined giving any opinion as to any particular measure, for which 
he stated good grounds. The Queen in transmitting it said she agreed 
with them. 

Having thus got to the point of agreeing to a measure of our own, but 
that measure on a different principle from that contained in Peel’s letter 





It came to 















objection to a settlement on our principles ; if so, that it was impossib 


to goon. Lord John wrote the result to the Queen [saying that he mus 
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decline the task of forming a government unless Peel would support a 
measure for immediate repeal].'3 

Wednesday, 17th.—I called early by desire at Lord John’s. His letter 
very good ; the Queen had approved, and sent it to Peel last night. 

Thursday, 18th.—Peel’s answer read at a meeting of all. [He] would 
give no pledge.'* The Queen and Prince Albert told Lord John that they 
felt sure he would support [us]. (Howick had met Sidney Herbert and 
had a good deal of conversation with him, from which he was convinced 
that no doubt could be entertained of the intention of Sir R. Peel to give 
the support required. Others amongst us thought it was so much Peel's 
interest to get this question disposed of by us, that he could not fail to 
support us.) Sidney Herbert told Howick that the answer was written 
under the impression that we were pressing them too hard. We con- 
sidered, and with very little doubt, that Peel had given [it] to be understood 
that he was not. insuperably opposed to the consideration of immediate 
repeal, It was put to the vote to take [the government] or not. For :— 
Lord John, Cottenham, Lord Grey, Hobhouse, Baring, Macaulay, George 
Grey, Labouchere, Morpeth, and Palmerston. Against :—Lansdowne, 
Clarendon, Auckland, duke of Bedford, and Monteagle.'* Lord 
Lansdowne very reluctant. There was no difference as to the principle 
of our measures. Lord John went to Windsor and accepted. 


t At night I went by desire to Lord John.'* He showed me a paper of 
5 Lord Lansdowne’s making it a condition of his going on [that there 
3 should be] a promise of one million in relief to the agriculturists. Lord 
ne John seemed to think this must be given. I differed. Told him what 
»., was said about Palmerston—suggested that Palmerston should take the 
er- colonies and lead in the lords. He told me that the Queen had said that 
ald all she was afraid of was Palmerston at the Foreign Office, but that he 


had said that it must be.'? I wrote to Monteagle, objecting strongly to 
qnd § 2 promise which could not be performed without additional taxation. 
any Ellice at night came to me [and wanted me] to go to Lord Lansdowne. 
have Friday, 19th.—Lord John desired me not to go to Lansdowne. 
ould | Meeting of part of us about Lansdowne’s letter. (Lansdowne, who had 
given a reluctant assent to the measure itself, and was much indisposed 
'o our taking office, pressed for the promise of a million.) Stated my 
objections strongly. For [the promise of a million] : ~ Lord John, who 
talked about resigning his commission, Lansdowne, Clarendon, and 
» Auckland. Against :—Baring, Labouchere,. Howick, and George Grey. 
muni ft came to no vote [i.e. a tie]; others were there who did not vote. 


men [sreed that we should do what we could, not exceeding a million, but 
}d that 


which 
agreed 


Lh cided 
sation 










* This letter of 16 December is in Peel’s Memoirs, ii. 238. 

‘* Peel gave his reasons in a letter to Prince Albert. Parker, ibid. iii, 252. 

'’ Lord Monteagle was however strongly in favour of repeal; he wrote to Mr. Baring 
tesame day, ‘ ‘lo carry or to lose the repeal of the corn law is to me the single point; 
s lettet ¢ possibility of doing so by us is the question to be decided.’ 
al|, ¥4" Mr. Baring was again to be chancellor of the exchequer. 
perabll " In another passage of the journal Mr. Baring says he was informed that, before 

ossib td Grey objected, ‘Lord John had a conversation with Palmerston, in which, without 

ugg him from himself to change, he gave him a fair opportunity to make the 
os t; which P. entirely avoided doing.’ See Letters of Queen Victoria, ii. 70. 
VOL. XXIII.—NO. XC. 
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not to impose fresh taxes '* (the principle of relief to which we all agreed 
being the lightening of the burden of local taxation. A minute was 
ultimately drawn up pledging us to propose relief of this nature to the 
extent of 600,000/., to be increased to a million if practicable). After 
this was done [Lord John proceeded to} the distribution of offices. The 
break up of the government turned on this. 









The same evening Mr. Baring received the following note from 
Lord John Russell: ‘19 December 1845. It is all at an end. 
Lord Grey will not join us with Palmerston at the foreign office, 
and I will not go on without him.’ Apart from anything else, 



























Lansdowne and Clarendon being unwilling, it was almost impossible I 
to get on without Lord Grey in the house of lords.'"® A full a 
account of Lord Grey’s view was given on his own authority in the pe 
first number of this Review.”’ : t 
The foregoing account makes plain one or two points on which * 
there has been some misunderstanding, for Greville does not always bef 
draw a clear line between what Lord Clarendon told him and what es 
he inferred himself, or between Clarendon’s views and those of the . 
others. Immediate repeal was not proposed first by Lord Grey, - 
and he was not its only, though certainly its most uncompromising, 
supporter. It was advocated on the 13th by Baring and Macaulay, tak I 
and beyond doubt on their arrival by Morpeth and Labouchere” a 
as well as by George Grey. The decision for immediate, instead of : = 
gradual, repeal cannot be said to have been forced on the meeting mn 18; 
of 16 December by Lord John’s Edinburgh letter of 22 November. sy 
Greville’s idea that this letter ‘ fettered’ the meeting*? seems to J but ‘tne 
mean that the strong terms in which it adopted total repeal were J “*lpole, 
awkward for Clarendon and others who disliked repeal altogether. J ,. “* z 
The discussion on 18 December shows that neither Lord John, nor FF Iknoy - 
Baring, nor Clarendon, nor Palmerston thought that the letter ” Tic 





involved any obligation to propose immediate repeal, and Lord 
Grey’s strong objection to the postponement of total repeal did not 
depend on such an interpretation. of the letter, though Sir George 
Grey’s to some extent did. Nor was there, as Greville thought,’ 
any case of outbidding Peel; on the contrary, all were anxious to 
have his support. There was no desire—certainly no general 
desire—to adopt immediate abolition merely to outbid Peel. 
Lord John’s government foundered before it was launched 
solely, as he told the house of commons on 22 January, 1846, frot 
internal difficulties, not, as suggested by Greville,®* from any fea 


















'§ Peel could only propose (in 1846) relief to the extent of about 500,0 
Memoirs, ii. 285. 
'® Greville, ii. 332, 338. 2 Vol. i. pp. 116-35, by Mr. J. R. Thursfield. 
2! Lord Morpeth had subscribed to the anti-corn-law league shortly before, ¢ 
Labouchere’s correspondence with Mr. Baring in 1841, before the budget, shows t 
he was a free trader then; probably the most decided free trader in the governme 
22 ii. 354. 23 ij. 327. * ii. 333. 
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as to Peel’s intentions. Both Lord John * and most of his friends 
were in the end convinced that Peel would support them on a 
measure for immediate repeal. The fatal difficulty was Lord Grey’s 
refusal, but Lord John might perhaps have gone on without him 
if Lansdowne and Clarendon had been less opposed to taking office 
at all. The real reason however of their opposition seems to have 
been not so much their distrust of Sir Robert as their unwillingness 
to have anything to do with repeal themselves, even if it was 
inevitable. Something too was due to accidental circumstances. 
Lord John was never very robust, and it has been often noticed 
that there was a connexion between his political action and his 
personal health or happiness. At this time, owing to his wife’s 
ill-health and the recent death of Lady Holland, he was certainly 
in very low spirits,”* and was half inclined to give up the task even 
before Lord Grey objected to Palmerston. It may be added that 
between Tuesday morning and Friday afternoon (9th-12th) he had 
) done some forty hours of travelling, more fatiguing in those days 


: than now, and including fourteen or fifteen hours’ posting from 
I, Edinburgh to Newcastle.” 

Ss It seems curious nowadays that Lord Monteagle should have 
y; taken part in these meetings, though he had been a civil servant 
91 ° “ i e 

8 for six years, having resigned the chancellorship of the exchequer 
of in 1839 to become controller-general. F. H. Barrie. 
ing 

ber. ** Lord John wrote to his wife on 18 December, ‘ Peel refuses to pledge himself, 
. t0 but gives the fairest assurance of general support on the subject of the corn laws.’ 
“ Walpole, Lord J. Russell, i. 411. 

were 


** Lord Morpeth attributed the failure to this. Greville, ii. 338-9. Even as early 
ther: asthe 18th Lord John had written to his wife,‘ The whole affair is so harassing that 
1, not I know not what will become of me.’ Walpole, Lord J. Russell, i. 403-5, 411; ii. 467. 
letter * Ibid. i. 405. 
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Canaan d’aprés l’Exploraticn Récente. Par le Rév. Pére Huaves 
Vincent, des Fréres Précheurs. (Paris: Lecoffre. 1907.) 















































Apart from the work of excavation in Jerusalem, which has been mainly 0 
of a topographical character, it is only within the last decade that any n 
considerable advance has been made in the study of ancient Palestinian e 
archeology. Professor Petrie, under the auspices of the Palestine Ex- pr 
ploration Fund, laid the first foundations by his labours at Lachish in (si 
1890, and was followed by Dr. F. J. Bliss. The latter, together with Mr. Jey 
Rk. A. S. Macalister, subsequently undertook extensive work at some of the Ae 
Judaean Tells in 1898-1900, and their detailed publication in 1902, with ‘in 
elaborate studies of the results, was at once recognised to be of the first app: 
importance for all future research. In that year Dr. Sellin, on behalf of prox 
the German Palestinian Society, began to excavate Taanach, and full neit] 
accounts appeared in 1904-5. Meanwhile a number of provisional reports the | 
of Dr. Schumacher’s work at Tell el-Mutesellim (Megiddo) have been throu 
accessible, pending the publication of his final memoir, and Mr. Mac- to the 
alister, appointed by the Palestine Exploration Fund in 1902 to the ously 
excavation of Gezer, has described his numerous discoveries in thirteen accide 
quarterly reports, with nearly 150 illustrations and plans. Thus there import 
was a growing amount of material—chiefly, be it noticed, due to the parent torical 
society—and the time was at hand to collect and classify the evidence, to J “htee 
compare it with the results of archeological research elsewhere, and to the his 
form a general estimate of ancient Palestine in the light of present will que 
knowledge. Of Father Vincent's fine volume, with its eleven plates and th Ba 
810 illustrations, it need only be said that the author, professor of J 4 it is 
archeology at St. Etienne, Jerusalem, has accomplished his task in a lances ; 
highly successful manner, and it is a pleasure to observe the pains he States wh 
has taken to make his studies complete. As an introduction to Palestinian Boghaz-} 
archeology it will be indispensable both to those who desire a con-§ rds y 
venient and scholarly description of the present position of the subject plunder, 

and to those who are primarily or solely students of the Old Testament Next, } 
Although it is not Father Vincent’s aim to deal fully with the bearingy * Perhaps 
of arch#ology upon the history and religion of Palestine his conclusion ihe age il 





are often of great interest, especially to those who are familiar with som 
of the most crucial results of modern criticism which have been before th 
world for thirty years or more. He agrees with the excavators that them 
are no interruptions or gaps in the culture from its dawn down to ti , Cf J 

Seleucidan age ; the religious development is a gradual one, and there B93, raph 
no evidence of that break which would have shown itself had there beqtyy of ti, ¢, 
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the overwhelming Israelite conquest which the Book of Joshua depicts 
(pp. 204, 461, 463 seq.) This is significant for the relation between 
archeology and Biblical criticism, and some other examples of the bearing 
of archeological research upon the history of Palestine may be briefly 
noticed. 

In the first place, although it is useful to divide Palestinian archeo- 
logy into chronological periods, care has to be taken in correlating the 
evidence with the familiar outlines of Biblical history, since continued 
research has shown that such attempts are apt to be misleading. Pottery 
has been proved to be a sound criterion for the archeologist, and Messrs. 
Bliss and Macalister had distinguished four great ages of culture—early 
and late pre-Israelite, Jewish, and Seleucidan—but as the Jewish culture 
was also found to pass into the post-exilic age, while the late pre-Israelite 
overlapped with the monarchy, Mr. Macalister now adopts a non-committal 
nomenclature to which no objection can be taken. Father Vincent how- 
ever replaces the first three periods by four—the indigeneous (i.e. early 
pre-Israelite, above), the age when Aegean influence makes itself felt 
(sixteenth to twelfth century), the Israelite (twelfth to ninth), and the 
Jewish-Hellenic (ninth to fifth). Against this it may be urged that 
‘Aegean ’ is too exclusive. It is possible that the culture of the so-called 

















‘indigeneous ’ period was uninfluenced by the first Semitic wave (which 
bh apparently led to inhumation in place of cremation), or by the presence or 
> proximity of the Hyksos (who so deeply moved Egyptian life) ; but at 
neither Taanach nor Lachish was its duration a lengthy one, and once 
ull the ‘ Aegean’ culture leaves its stamp upon the pottery, it is followed 
- through the centuries by Phoenician, Cypriote, and Greek phases down 
a to the Seleucidan forms; and even later still there is an Arab ware curi- 
Lac- ously reminiscent of Greek and earlier features. This continuity is hardly 
the accidental, and it seems more probable that the ‘ Aegean’ culture (direct 
—_ imports excluded) is really due to Syria, Cappadocia, &c.! There is his- 
here torical evidence for the close relation of Palestine to the north during the 
arent eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, and this can be recognised later in 
ms _ the history of the Israelite monarchy during the Assyrian age. No one 
a will question that there was regular intercourse between Palestine and 
res 


both Babylonia and the Aegean, but the material traces are relatively few, 
and it is important to determine whether the ordinary analogies or resem- 
blances may not be due to the immediate influence of those neighbouring 
states whose political prominence is proved by the cuneiform tablets of 
Boghaz-Keui, and whose advanced culture is amply demonstrated by the 
records which the old Egyptian monarchs have left of their spoil and 
plunder. 

Next, Father Vincent's distinction between ‘ Canaanite’ and ‘ Israelite ’ 
is perhaps too precise. A fair picture can be gained of Palestine at 
the age illuminated by the Amarna tablets. A general development 
ensues along the line, and while the culture passes over into one 
obviously contemporary with the Israelite monarchy, neither the Biblical 
narratives nor the archeological data enable us to mark the division. 


















' Cf. J. L. Myres,‘ Early Pot Fabrics of Asia Minor,’ Journ. of the Anthropol. Inst 
903, pp. 367 seq. ; J. H. Breasted, Hist. of Egypt, pp. 188, 262; A. H. Sayce, Archeo- 
gy of the Cuneiform Inser. p. 63. 
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The problem is to sketch the political growth of the immigrants to the 
rise of a national feeling which isolated itself from the earlier inhabi- 











( 
tants, to trace the progress of religion from the Canaanite gods to t 
the supremacy of the God of Israel. It is the most serious problem q 
of Old Testament research, and this volume will direct attention g 
to an important aspect in the inquiry. As far as archeology is con- b 
cerned the term ‘Israelite’ is largely a conventional one (p. 225), and of 
those who supplement Biblical study by the archeological data should th 
bear in mind the adjustments which have had to be made in the past. he 
Thus, when the ‘late pre-Israelite’ ware was found to belong also to the 
time of the monarchy one’s conceptions of the culture of the two periods us 
necessarily needed modification, and other adjustment was required when th: 
two cuneiform tablets at Gezer, in strata held to be contemporary with evi 
the early part of the monarchy, proved to belong to the middle of the wo 
seventh century. tin: 
Finally, the mutual interdependence of archeology and history con- trac 
cerns one other important result of the excavations—the deterioration una 
of pottery, which all agree in finding in the Israelite or Jewish period. prey 
The features which characterise this new simplicity and decay of artistic are 
tulent are discussed by Father Vincent, who seeks to estimate their bear- depe 
ing upon Israelite ‘tradition (pp. 344 seq., 352 seq.) At the outset itis B of t} 
to be observed that the barbarism between the time of the Israelite con- J inyo) 
quest and the institution of the monarchy, which the history of Lachish § whic 
suggested to Professor Petrie in 1890, is no longer admissible ; we have only § offere 
V’absorption lente de Canaan par les Israélites (p. 464). How then are § must 
we to explain a set-back in the light of the traditions of the age of § a boo 
Solomon, Ahab, Jeroboam II, or Uzziah? The question is not easily § recenj 
answered, because the continuity of culture inaugurated by the so-called 
‘Aegean ’ influence is unbroken, and although there is a tendency to attri- 
bute it to foreign importation, this, as Father Vincent remarks, is to The J 
exaggerate unnecessarily Jewish exclusiveness (p. 353). Now, not only 
is there no dividing line between the Canaanite and Israelite periods, buf yy, I 
the lower limit of the latter overlaps with the Seleucidan, and some of the§ p, pub 
° ° . . ‘ 
phases of Israelite culture might be chronologically described as merely that hi 


pre-Seleucidan. In 1902 Messrs. Bliss and Macalister concluded that the , at hi, 
characteristic debased Jewish types come in late in the monarchy, survive »,, pol 
its overthrow, and appear in the subsequent centuries by the side of the necessit 
Seleucidan. Since that date the adjustments in the classification woul j,,4), th 
tend to bring down the culture which had been regarded as ‘ Israelite, y,, hes 
and it is difficult to see on what grounds Father Vincent can associat different 
the degeneration in art with the monarchy. These are obviously quefy,, Min 
tions for the trained archeologist ; but should this phase be proved dialogue, 
begin towards the lower limit of the lengthy ‘Israelite’ period th#y,,,, thr 
vicissitudes in Palestine from the middle of the eighth century B.c. wil Wee 
certainly claim consideration. With the fall of Damascus and Samari,) 4 ite 
there had been a break-up of the northern states, and amid the chang), politic 
of population must be reckoned the introduction of desert tribes in Aristotle 
Samaria by Sargon (715 B.c.) Later, movements of Arabian peoples cay, sche, 
be traced along the east of the Jordan, while, in the south, apart fro 
the Assyrian supremacy, only after the fall of Jerusalem can importaify 
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changes be safely found. However, the general result reveals movements 
which would have that effect upon existing culture which previously, 
though erroneously, had been associated with the Israelite invasion. 
These vicissitudes moreover belong to a period which is a mysterious 
gap to the Biblical student, although henceforth there is clearly an un- 
broken continuity to the Hellenic age, and the Samaritanism and Judaism 















































of subsequent days must find a common foundation in this period, even as 
d the Hellenic culture has grown out of the two or three centuries which 
t. had immediately preceded. 
ne Palestinian archeology has already done valuable service in helping 
ds us to visualise the conditions of ancient life, although it must be admitted 
en that the historical perspective is not so clear as could be wished. As the 
ith evidence continues to accumulate from Gezer and from Dr. Sellin’s 
she work at Jericho, and as our general knowledge of Western Asia con- 

tinues to increase, the historical outline will doubtless be more firmly 
on- traced. As in every highly complex study, false steps and mistakes are 
sion unavoidable, and Father Vincent’s valuable work should do much to 
iod. prevent a too one-sided attitude towards the numerous problems which 
istic are constantly assuming new forms. Palestinian archeology itself 
ear- depends upon many other departments of research, and the significance 
it is § of the results of excavation in their bearing upon the history is often 
con- § involved with questions which are sometimes not fully appreciated, or 
shish § which must sometimes be held in suspense. Such criticisms as we have 
,only § offered however concern those problems which are under dispute, and it 
n are § must be recognised that they do not affect the painstaking scholarship of 
ge of § a book which is one of the very few of real importance which have marked 
easily § recent years. Sranuey A. Cook. 
called 
eto Zhe Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle. By E. Banner, M.A. 
. only (London: Methuen. 1906.) 
ds, bu! Mr. Barker’s book deals mainly with the theories of Plato in the 
» of the Republic and the Laws and of Aristotle in the Politics. He explains 
merely that his original purpose was to write an introduction to the Politics, 
hat the that his design was extended when he realised the necessity of explaining 
survive the political views of Plato, as the master of Aristotle, and a similar 
le of the necessity of tracing the influence of Socrates on Plato, and of setting 
DHT — forth the views of the Sophists, whom Plato attacked. The genesis of 
sraelite 


‘the book accounts for the gradually increasing scale on which the 
ial different sections are planned, for while the Pre-Socratics, Socrates, and 
“{the Minor Socratics are dismissed in about forty pages, and the different 
dialogues of Plato in a hundred and forty, the Volitics have little less 
“Sthan three hundred pages allotted to them. 
4 We cannot fail to be grateful to a writer who devotes so much care 
and labour to the investigation of Greek thought as applied to the science 
of politics. Mr. Barker has obviously studied the texts of Plato and 
Aristotle and the works of modern writers with the greatest diligence. 
3 He acknowledges fully, and perhaps with an excess of modesty, his 
ndebtedness to the works of Nettleship, Bradley, Eucken, Shute, and Mr. 
. L. Newman, and his book bears full evidence of his knowledge of the 
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other literature bearing on the subject. In some instances Mr. Barker 
seems to place too implicit a trust in other writers, whose theories are 
stated as if they were absolute and uncontroverted facts. Thus Diimmler’s 
ingenious reconstruction of a lost pamphlet, as the source of certain 
passages in the Swpplices and Phoenissae of Euripides, is used to justify 
a reference to ‘the political treatise versified by Euripides.’ Similarly 
the theory, which is generally held, that Aristotle, in the Constitution of 
Athens, betrays the influence of some anti-democratic writer or writers leads 














































( 
Mr. Barker to talk of ‘yet another pamphlet on the Athenian constitution, ; 
attributed to Theramenes,’ and to describe its contents in terms which . 
might imply to an unwary reader that such a work is actually in existence, * 
The study of the political philosophy of the Greek writers needs 
the application of the historical method, not only to trace the gradual hi 
development of political ideas in the earlier writers, but to show the : 
connexion of these ideas with the political institutions of the Greek - 
states. In both these respects Mr. Barker’s treatment seems to me th 
inadequate. The origins of political theory are treated very briefly, and - 
not fully illustrated by the texts. There is a good summary of the “te 
influence of the Sophists, and the description of the study of politics “a 
before Plato as ‘partly historical, partly ideal, and with Socrates a fon 
testimony and a gospel,’ shows a happy power of generalisation. But — 
the Sophists are dismissed too briefly, and the work of non-philosophie sm 
writers, such as Thucydides, Xenophon, and Isocrates, deserves and co 
would repay a fuller treatment. The early and anonymous work on the : 
Athenian constitution (which is cited once in a quotation from Gomperz) 0 
: . ‘ ol ‘ : : nter 
is an admirable statement, in an ironic vein, of democratic theory. From 
this work and from Thucydides Mr. Barker might have illustrated the ( 
classification of states by the ends at which they aim. The distinction In th 
between the rulers who govern for their own advantage and those who 8 cle; 
seek justice in the end occurs in [Xenophon] De Rep. Ath. i. 18, and in ingenu 
Thucydides i. 17 and iii. 82, and these writers thus anticipate Plato and Hadria 
Aristotle. Xenophon’s work on the Spartan constitution is not, I think, adoptic 
quoted. This idealisation of Spartan institutions throws considerable evident 
light on the ideal state of the Republic. Mr. Barker does not attach Plotina, 
sufficient weight to the parallel of the Spartan state. Xenophon’s steps of 
reference to polyandry and the still more explicit account in a fragment from th 
of Polybius tend to show that there was a more real historical basis for J Ptamia, 
the community of women and children than we should gather from these figure ne 
pages. In his survey of Athenian democracy Mr. Barker is content to rely He is w 
on Gilbert, and his treatment of this subject, which is important for his this figur 
argument, is superficial and unconvincing. Some incidental references J “® mere 
to matters of history raise points which seem doubtful. In assuming J “Man s¢ 
‘the want of any principle of cohesion for larger units than the city’ J the ot 






Mr. Barker seems to ignore systems of which the Boeotian league is an ¢comm 
example, which served to give a unity, more or less permanent, to 4 
number of cities in combination. It is a doubtful hypothesis that the 
Helots were ‘ homogeneous in race’ with their Spartan conquerors, and 
Antiphon can scarcely be cited as a champion of middle-class democracy. 
The historical matter is however only an inconsiderable part of 
Mr. Barker’s book. The bulk of it is given up to an analysis and 
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running commentary on the Republic and the Politics. The existence of 
the works of Mr. Newman and others, to which Mr. Barker acknowledges 
his debt, makes this section in great part superfluous. Mr. Newman’s 
introduction does so admirably what Mr. Barker sets out to do that 
it is difficult to see for what readers the present book is intended. The 
analysis is full and careful; it suffers grievously however from the lack 
of systematic references, and partly from this cause it is often difficult to 
distinguish between the summary of the arguments in Plato and Aristotle 
and the reflexions of the commentator. The comment is lengthy and not 
always illuminating, and there are many instances in which the necessity 
to say something has led the author into the track of the commonplace. 
From the methods of treatment adopted, and from the close reliance on 
his predecessors, Mr. Barker’s book scarcely professes to be a contribution 
to learning. On the other hand it is not suited for readers who approach 
the subject for the first time. The analysis is too diffuse, it does not 
sufficiently disengage what is really essential, no attempt is made to 
summarise the main conclusions, and the constant succession of details 
leaves an impression that everything is of equal value. The book would 
have been more useful if it had in this respect done much less; if, with 
a survey of the development of political speculation, the most important 
contributions of Plato and Aristotle to political theory had been disengaged 

































¢ from the rest of their argument and presented, with proper references, 
d more in summary than in abstract. LEONARD WHIBLEY. 

1e 

z) Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers Hadrianus. Von W. WEBER. 
im (Leipzig: Teubner. 1907.) 

he In this work Dr. Weber, a pupil of Domaszewski, whose inspiration 
yo is clearly traceable in many parts of it, devotes much learning and 
rho ingenuity to the elucidation of problems connected with the reign of 
o Hadrian. His first essay deals with the vexed question of Hadrian’s 
and adoption, and ends with a confession of ignorance, although Dr. Weber 
7 evidently inclines to the view that the adoption was a fiction due to 
“ ; Plotina. In his use of monumental evidence he follows closely in the 
ae steps of Domaszewski. Thus he rightly interprets the well-known panel 


from the Arch of Beneventum as representing the submission of Meso- 
potamia, and further suggesis—with very great probability—that the 
figure nearest to the emperor is the praefectus praetorio, Acilius Attianus. 
He is wrong however in explaining (after Domaszewski) the attitude of 
this figure and that of Hadrian as indicating opposition to Trajan. They 
are merely drawing the emperor’s attention (after a scheme familiar to 
Roman sculptors) to the figure which personifies the conquered territory. 
Qn the other hand the figure on the extreme left, representing the army, 
is recommending Hadrian to Trajan’s favour, and this fact, coupled with 
the similar scene in the corresponding panel of the opposite face (fig. 5), 
vbere Roma likewise places her hand on Hadrian’s shoulder, may be treated 
as evidence for attributing the execution of the sculptures to Hadrian’s 
tign.! Dr. Weber, again, follows Domaszewski in his interpretation 
' On the other hand it might be urged that, while the portraits of Trajan on the 


ech are excellent, those of Hadrian are far from successful, and suggest that his 
features were not at the time familiar. 
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of the reliefs in Trajan’s column, and seeks to show that in the second 
Dacian war Trajan landed at Aenos, in Thrace. Here again we find 
ourselves in disagreement with him ; but the question is too complicated 
to be discussed in a brief review. Also he accepts Arndt’s view as to the 










































date of the medallions from the Arch of Constantine, which is almost 
certainly wrong. The greater part of the book is taken up with a discus- I 
sion of the chronology of Hadrian’s travels, which is practically exhaus- h 
tive. The available evidence is acutely scrutinised and many new results n 
are attained. Thus it is shown that the quotations of Stephanus of di 
Byzantium from the fifteenth book of Phlegon may be used to determine au 
the itinerary of Hadrian’s first tour. The date of Hadrian’s first arrival di: 
in Rome is fixed at 9 July a.v. 118 by a close examination of the as: 
acts of the Arval brotherhood in the light of the recently discovered ext 
fragments.? It is sometimes found possible to date an imperial visit pre 
by an ingenious analysis of the local calendar or system of tribe names to 1 
(e.g. at Bithynion, p. 127). The only criticism which we have to make 
is that Dr. Weber’s ingenuity is sometimes misplaced. The fact that in § 
the new tribe ‘ASpiaris at Athens was composed of demes taken from all It i 
the existing tribes affords no special proof of the ‘deep-seated reverence dwel 
felt by all Athenians for Hadrian’ (p. 161). It was merely an act of Suey 
formal adherence to the precedent set in Hellenistic times. Neither is geog: 
i there any need to inquire why Severus Alexander calls Hadrian divus Were 
parens in an inscription. Though Dr. Weber will not allow it (p. 197 n.) Ptole 
the fictitious genealogy circulated by Septimius Severus suffices to explain and t] 
the fact. But the book, though written in an unpleasing style and distan 
difficult to read, makes a notable contribution to our knowledge of godde 
Hadrian’s reign. On p. 184 ‘ Argos’ should be read for ‘ Athen’ (1. 20). illustr, 
H. Sruart JoNgEs. guide, 
The Origin of the English Nation. By H. Munro Cuapwick, Fellow of omy 
Clare College, Cambridge. (Cambridge: University Press. 1907.) because 
In this book Mr. Chadwick treats of the ethnological relations and cults J “2¢ Hi 
of the Teutonic conquerors of Britain. Early Germanic ethnology is, dialect, 
owing to the imperfect evidence, a study of great difficulty. A fitful and than th 
uncertain light is thrown upon it by Strabo, Tacitus, and Ptolemy, but ff} "Waday 
after their time the darkness becomes intense. When after several difference 
centuries the darkness begins to disperse we find that ancient and famous they mu 
names have disappeared and that tribes of little importance have become fF '°orded 
great nations, while others bear names that were unknown to these Bemiihen 





writers, or that are at all events unmentioned by them. It is evident treten, ay 


that during all this time the Germanic tribes have been in a state of flux. 
Learned scholars have endeavoured to recover the lost history of these 
centuries by means of conclusions drawn from philology, antiquities, 
religion, .law, tradition, and agriculture, aided by ingenious tampering 
with the few records, dogmatic assertions, and unbridled licence in con- 
structing hypotheses to support their conclusions or to get rid of awkward need | 
facts. Mr. Chadwick travels through this region of misty speculatiot the * 
with admirable courage and ardour, and he has presented us with aly whom no 
Without the A 
* Weltgese 
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2 C.LL. vi. 32374. 
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interesting and suggestive book, replete with learning and ingenuity, and 
evidently the outcome of much hard reading and deep thought. He has 
not escaped adaptation to his environment, and the great amount of con- 
jecture in the book cannot but raise doubts in the critical mind as to the 
validity of the processes employed. Frequently results, which seem to 
be definite to the author, are obtained by building stage upon stage of 
hypothesis. One feels that with an equal licence in hypothesis much 
might be said for other views and difficulties, which are not unfrequently 
dismissed in brief footnotes. It is true that Mr. Chadwick is not the 
author of all the conjectural arguments advanced, but as he does not 
distinguish the contributions of previous writers, it is clear that he 
assumes responsibility for them. In marked contrast to the indulgence 
extended to the evidence of tradition and myth and cult and their inter- 
preters stands the highly critical attitude occasionally assumed in regard 
to more strictly historical evidence. 

The main contention of the book is that the Angles came from Angeln 
in Schleswig, and that they were settled there before the time of Tacitus. 
It is not possible to prove from the evidence of Tacitus that the Anglii 
dwelt in Angeln. All that can be safely said is that the Anglii were a 
Suevic folk, that (if Tacitus is mentioning the Suevic peoples in their 
geographical order)! they lived near the Langobardi, that the latter 
were neighbours of the Suebi-Semnones, who according to Strabo and 
















) Ptolemy were established on the upper Elbe, and that the Anglii and Varini 
0 and the five other tribes mentioned in connexion with them were at no great 
a distance from the ocean in which was situate the island temple of their 
of goddess Nerthus. The Anglii have been placed in Schleswig in maps 
). illustrating the Germania partly on later evidence, which is an unsafe 

guide, and partly as the result of two theories. One was that the three 

divisions of the Germans of Tacitus, the proximi Oceano Ingaevones, 
7 of medit Herminones, ceteri Istaevones were based upon dialectal differences 
.) because their positions roughly corresponded to the later Low, Middle, 

and High German. Old English, being ranked as a Low German 
alt : dialect, was” therefore labelled Ingaevonian. There is no other evidence 
oe than this theory that the Angles and Saxons were Ingaevonians, and 


nowadays philologists would hesitate to ascribe to these German dialectal 
differences an antiquity old enough to reach back to the first century, and 
they must be taken far beyond that time to justify the ethnogonic myth 
recorded by Tacitus. It is, as Ranke has remarked, ein vergebliches 
Bemiihen, die verschiedenen Vélkerschaften, welche in der Geschichte auf- 
treten, auf diese Stdéimme zuriickzufiihren.?, The second is Miillenhoff’s 


















' I can discover no valid grounds for Miillenhoff’s statement, which is repeated 
with vehemence by his followers, that because Tacitus descended the Rhine in 
describing the tribes by that river, he is proceeding in a direction exactly parallel in 
northern Germany, especially as he makes a considerable deflexion from this direction 
in proceeding from the mouth of the Rhine to the Elbe. It seems obvious that the 
Langobardi are mentioned next to the Suebi-Semnones not by reason of their 
geographical position, but because of the contrast in size of their nation with that of 
the Semnones. The eight nations placed in the Cimbric Chersonese by Ptolemy (two 
of whom are mentioned in the Monumentum Ancyranum) populate it sufficiently 
without the Anglii and the other six peoples. 

* Weltgeschichte, iii. 36. 
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theory, which is accepted by Mr. Chadwick (p. 225), that these divisions 
represented confederacies of tribes bound together by a joint religion, or 
‘amphictyonies,’ as he called them. In vainly endeavouring to provide 
each of these amphictyonies with an eponymous god, he-had to travel as 
far as Sweden for a deity who could be connected with the name of the 
Ingaevones. There he found that the Swedish kings claimed to be 
descended from Ingwi, and that this person was said to be the god Freyr. 
It thus became necessary to build a bridge between the country of the 
Ingaevones and Sweden, and the location of the Angles in Angeln 
formed a convenient pier for this bridge. The next stage was to take 
Nerthus, the goddess of the Anglii, Varini, and the other five tribes in 
Tacitus, to convert her from the deity of a Suevic confederation into that 
of the Ingaevones and to identify her with Ingwi-Freyr. The processes by 
which these conclusions were established may be read in Mr. Chadwick's 
pages. The net result is that the goddess Nerthus is equated with (1) 
the Norse god Niérthr, (2) his unnamed wife, (3) their son Freyr, (4) his 
sister Freyia, who become respectively (5) Ingwi (who is said at p. 290 
to be the husband of Nerthus) and (6) Gefion.® The last of these 
identifications cleared the ground for the foundation of another pier of 
the bridge, the identification of the Nerthus island with the Danish 
island of Sealand, where in the tenth century there was held every ninth 
year a religious festival which has no resemblance to the Nerthus 
worship. Mr. Chadwick however thinks that ‘it is scarcely impossible 
that this gathering may have been descended directly from the festival 
of Nerthus ’ (p. 267). These Scandinavian royal pedigrees are very dubious 
materials for history. Miillenhoff under the stress of his theory unjusti- 
fiably extended the Nerthus worship of the Anglii, Varini, and their 
associates to the whole of the Ingaevonians, making the Frisians and 
Saxons the main members of the amphictyony. Here Mr. Chadwick 
departs from him. He excludes the latter races from it, restricting it to 
the Nerthus people of Tacitus, but includes the Swedes (pp. 289, 296), 
and he tacitly assumes that the proximi Oceano means the Baltic Sea 
(pp. 222, 2382, 295), which Tacitus calls Mare Suebicum. The statement 
of Pliny that the Chauci, whose situation between the Ems and the Elbe 
is one of the few fixed points in Germanic ethnology, were Ingaevonians 
is met by the suggestion that it is due to an erroneous conjecture. 
Something more than this is required to discredit Pliny’s evidence, for 
he became acquainted with the Chauci during his military service in 
Germany. He describes the Suebi as Herminones, and Miillenhoff in 
consequence regarded the Anglii as belonging to that division. But this 
view had to give way before his amphictyonic theory. 

The evidence of Beda, which does not in itself locate Angulus in 
Schleswig, and of King Alfred, which is probably based upon that of 
Beda, is, as usual, supported by the passage in Widsith, the Old English 
composite poem known as the ‘ Wanderer,’ which states that Offa ruled 
Ongel, and that he fixed by the sword the boundary by Fifeldor between 


* This list of aliases might be added to considerably from other writers on these 
subjects. The Haddingus, whom Mr. Chadwick compares with Niérthr, is identified 
with this god by Munch, Samlede Afhandlinger, i. 492, note 2. 

* Cf. Munch, up. cit. i. 441, 447, note, 477, 482, 483, 486. 
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his people and the unknown Myrgingas, and that the boundary had been 
maintained ever since by the Engle and Swefe.® The latter is the Old Eng- 
lish form of Suebi. It must be obvious that this mention of the Angles and 
Sweefe is to be connected with the evidence of Tacitus and with the Sov7Box 
’AyyeAoi of Ptolemy. This Ongel is however identified with Angeln on 
the strength of Miillenhoff’s combination of the stories of the two Offas 
recorded by Matthew of Paris and a somewhat similar tale narrated by 
Saxo Grammaticus. This writer can only be used with the greatest care, 
for there is ample evidence that he manipulated his sources, such as they 
were, for literary and patriotic purposes, and that he used foreign historical 
works and adapted them to his purpose.® In the present case the forms 
of the names are English and not Scandinavian,’ and Miillenhoff, 
Munch,’ and Erdmann have concluded that he derived the story from 
England. Mr. Chadwick endeavours by various hypotheses to prove that 
he used a native tradition, and in favour of this theory, I suppose, cuts 
off all communication between Angeln and England early in the sixth 
century (pp. 18, 132, 185). He is driven to surmise that a portion of the 
Angli remained behind in Angeln, which involves the rejection of Beda’s 
statement that their continental home remained in his time bare of 
inhabitants (pp. 142, 185), and to the further supposition that the later 
Danish occupants of Angeln learned this story from this hypothetical 
Anglian remnant, whose tongue they adopted although still calling 
themselves Danes (p. 140). This hardly harmonises with his view that 
the ‘differentiation of the Scandinavian languages from Anglo-Frisian 
and German operated in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries’ (p. 223). 
The differences between West Germanic, in which the Old English 


5 Much ingenuity has been expended upon attempts to identify these peoples. 
Mr. Chadwick thinks that Myrgingas is a ‘dynastic’ name for the Swefe (p. 136), 
who are, however, mentioned as their opponents. This is also Miillenhoff’s view, who 
believed that these Sweefe were Heruli, a view that is here reproduced (pp. 114, 139, 
818). But there is no record of either Heruli or Suebi on the Eider, beyond the 
obscure place name Schwabsted or Svavested on the Treene (p. 137, note 1), which 
is derived more probably from a personal name Svavi by O. Nielsen, Olddanske 
Personnavne, Copenhagen, 1883, p. 89. Mr. Chadwick maintains that ‘the evidence 
of Widsith places the existence of a people called Suabi in the southern part of the 
peninsula [of Jutland and Schleswig] practically beyond doubt’ (p. 137), although he 
admits the silence of ancient writers regarding them, and expresses surprise that they 
have been forgotten by Danish tradition. 

® The story in c. 9 (ed. Holder, p. 315) that Ingvar obtained a grant from King Ella 
of Northumberland of as much land as a horse’s hide would cover, and that he then 
cut the hide into thongs, bears a suspicious resemblance to Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
story (vi. c. 11) of Hengist and Thancastre ‘ Britannice Kaer-correi’ (i.e. Latin corrigia), 
an etiological figment from the name Thwang-caster (Caistor, co. Lincoln). 

7 Axel Olrik, Arkiv for Nordisk Filologi, viii. p. 368, in endeavouring to prove that 
they are Danish forms, does not meet Miillenhoff’s arguments that Uffo is not a 
Scandinavian formation. It is not found in actual use in Denmark before the time 
of Saxo (H. Mdller, in Anzeiger fiir deutsches Alterthum, xxii. 153, note 3), whose 
Vigletus, Offa’s grandfather, seems also to be derived from the O. E. Wihtleg, and to 
have been misunderstood, since the Old Norse form of wiht was vetr. The name Wig 
is obviously also alien to Denmark. See Axel Olrik, Kilderne til Sakses Oldhistorie, 
i. 92, note. This writer, despite his patriotic bias, acknowledges the influence of the 
English Vita Offae at ii. 184, note 1. 

* Samlede Afhandlinger, i. p. 481. 
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dialects are included, and Scandinavian and Gothic, which have many 
points in common, are so fundamental that it is difficult to believe that they 
were of such a late origin. They are certainly represented in Gothic in 
the fourth century. The argument from Widsith depends entirely upon 
the convenient but unsupported assumption that the Fifeldor is the Eider, 
which was called Egidora as early as the eighth century. Miillenhoff in 
an early work had drawn attention to the existence of local names beginning 
with Fifel in Friesland, which included a pagus Fivelgo by the river Fivel 
near the mouth of the Ems. The exclusion of the Saxons (who are spoken 
of as Germans on dialectal grounds). from the amphictyony leads Mr. 
Chadwick into serious difficulties. They are assumed to have been con- 
quered by the Angles of Angeln before the expedition to Britain, and the 
Old English wergelds are offered by a strained construction as evidence of 
this hypothetical conquest (pp. 81, 297). They are, as the result of the 
theories glanced at above, excluded from a share in the conquest of 
Britain. Beda’s description of them as Saxons is held to be the result of a 
mistaken theory (pp. 58, 86) and we are told that ‘the invaders of Britain, 
though called Saxons by the natives, really belonged to a nation [the 
Angles} which had only recently made its appearance on the western 
seas,’ but which had dwindled down to a military aristocracy in a subject 
population ‘ presumably of Saxon origin ’ (p. 302). 

On this foundation of hypothesis Mr. Chadwick proceeds to rewrite the 
history of the English conquest of Britain. He lays stress upon the fact 
that the language of the conquerors is called English (pp. 56, 87), and not 
Saxon, concludes that the dialectal differences in it arose after the com- 
mencement of the sixth century (p. 69) and that the language is really 
Anglian. ‘The fact that four important kingdoms or divisions of the con- 
querors bore the names of West Saxons, South Saxons, Middle Saxons, and 
East Saxons is: waived aside by the remark that ‘it is not necessary to 
suppose that they are of very great antiquity ’ (p. 87), and he substitutes, on 
the authority of Beda, Gewisse for the first, and hypothetical ‘ dynastic; 
names for others.? The use of the term Saxon in these cases is, he 
suspects, ‘to be ascribed to the political supremacy of a family or 
families which were of a specifically Saxon origin’ (pp. 87, 88). This 
family is duly found in the royal family of Essex, because their pedigree 
contains an ancestor Seaxneat, who is identified with Saxnot,'® one of 
the gods of the old Saxons. The name Seaxneat is however conjectural." 


® Thus the East Anglians are assumed to have borne the name of Wuffingas, which 
is that of their royal family, and the Mercians to have been similarly known as 
Iclingas. because Icel is surmised, on different grounds from Miillenhoff’s, to have 
been the first Mercian king. But the use of these ‘dynastic’ names for the nations 
seems to be merely epic. In every case the real national name remained in use. 
Although the Danes are called Scyldingas in Beowulf, they are more frequently 
referred to in that poem as Danes. 

‘© Moller, Das altenglische Volksepos, p. 87, cites this name to prove that the East 
Saxons were the original and genuine Sdtoves of Ptolemy, who places them on the 
neck of the Cimbric Chersonese. In the Anzeiger fiir deutsches Alterthum, xxii. 
158, this scholar on the basis of this view tells us with great particularity what 
precise district on the continent the settlers in the various English kingdoms came 
from, and is able to distinguish between the Northumbrians of Deira and Bernicia, &c.! 

"' Tt occurs as Seaxnete in Florence of Worcester’s copy of the genealogy, and in 
the patronymic form Seaxneting in the ninth-century list in Sweet, Oldest English 
Texts, p. 179. 
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There is no record of any East Saxon supremacy, and it is suggested 
that the royal house of Sussex, whose genealogy has not come down to 
us, may have been of Saxon origin. Beda ascribes to Sussex an early 
supremacy. Middlesex is regarded as having been always under Essex. 
The history of Wessex is described as ‘at best a very doubtful story, 
and that probability rather favours the idea that Wessex was an offshoot 
from Essex or Sussex.’ Mr. Chadwick’s main objection to the early 
history of Wessex is that the battles are placed in a district that had 
been conquered by the Jutes, and he suggests that the details really relate 
to the Jutish conquest. Cerdic is again labelled as an impostor, and it 
is urged, on the ground of the alleged derivation of his name from 
the Welsh Ceretic, that the English could not have known the name in 
the form Cerdic until the sixth century.'? Under these circumstances the 
West Saxon royal pedigree, not unnaturally, cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory evidence (p. 184), but it is nevertheless vouched to prove 
that the English had traditions of Freawine and Wig, who appear in 
Saxo’s story of Offa (pp. 133, 145). Elsewhere it is assumed (p. 88) 
and even definitely stated (pp. 182, 286) that the kings of Wessex 
were connected with the royal house of Bernicia because both houses 
derive from a son of Woden, whereas the other royal genealogies bave a 
son each as their Stammvater. But it is surely impossible to take these 
descents from Woden to the historic kings seriously.'* The great varia- 
tion in the numbers of the descents during this time are alone sufficient to 
shatter confidence. These considerations lead me to doubt whether the 
leaders of the invaders were all ‘ princes of the blood royal’ (p. 144), and 
the sweeping conclusions based upon this view. 

Out of many points that I should like to discuss did space permit 
I select the following for brief notice. The Codex Urbinas of Isidore of 
Seville’s Chronicle, to the interpolated entry in which (based, as the 


" This statement is based upon the fact that Beda mentions a Cerdic, king of 
Elmet, in the early part of the seventh century, and that he writes Caedualla for the 
Welsh Cadwallon, earlier Catwallon. To judge by Welsh manuscripts this change from 
t to d did not occur for many centuries after Beda’s time. Therefore Welsh ortho- 
graphy was conservative. Thus Catamanus occurs in a Welsh inscription ascribed to 
this King Cadwallon or to his son (Hiibner, Inscriptiones Britanniae Christianae, 
no. 149 ;-Rhys, Lectures on Welsh Philology, p. 364). Yet Beda writes a borrowed form of 
this name as Caedmon. Any Welsh evidence there might be would therefore not be con- 
clusive evidence that the change had not occurred at a date earlier than that Mr. Chad- 
wick fixes. It must also be remembered that Beda is a foreigner, representing a Welsh 
sound as he apprehended it. The cause of the change of ¢ to d in such positions as 
the one in question was the presence of a vowel on each side of the consonant. It 
would therefore seem that the Welsh voiced the glide between the consonant and the 
vowel at the very beginning, just as the French do, so that a vowel-flanked ¢ would 
sound to a foreigner like d. But I can see no reason for assuming that Cerdiec repre- 
sents Ceretic, which had a strong penultimate accent. In English of the eighth 
century there is no reason for the syncope of the second syllable of this name, even if 
we assume an English shifting of accent. Beda writes Cerotaes-ei, a name derived 
from the presumably Celtic Cerotus, which occurs as the name of a potter in Britain 
(Corpus Incriptt. Lat. vii. 1336, 302), and he writes Heruteu, Herutford in English 
names. In the Historia Brittonum, c. 36, there has clearly been a confusion between 
the Ceretic interpres of Vortigern and the Cerdic, king of Elmet, of Beda. 


'* Mr. Chadwick admits that ‘ most of the genealogies contain suspicious elements ’ 
(p. 293). 
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language suggests, upon Beda) regarding the conquest of Britain Mr. 
Chadwick is inclined to attach importance, is a fifteenth-century manu- 
script.'4 On p. 24 it is promised that evidence of the use in England of 
the Paschal Cycle of Victorius of Aquitaine for dates prior to 532, the 
commencement of that of Dionysius Exiguus, will be given, but we 
have looked for it in vain.!> As the British church adhered to the 
older 84 years cycle and the Roman church had adopted Diony- 
sius before the mission of St. Augustine, it is difficult to see who 
can have used this Victorian cycle in Britain with the exception of the 


‘| See H. Herzberg, ‘ Ueber die Chroniken des Isidorus von Sevilla,’ in Forschungen 
zur deutschen Geschichte, xv. 295. The origin of the date 347 a Passione for the 
English conquest is ascribed by Zimmer, Nennius Vindicatus, p. 206, to a blunder of 
Nennius, who stumbled upon 347 instead of 447 in looking for the consuls in order to 
supply consular dates for the vague indications of time given by Gildas, whose letter 
Agitio ter consuli (c. 20) was his only clue to the date of the English settlement. 
Under 347 a Passione there occur in Prosper and in Victorius of Aquitaine Gratiano III 
et Equitio. Nennius has more probably identified the Agitio of Gildas with Equitio, 
especially as the same ordinal numeral occurs, instead of with the Aetio of 419 
(=a.p. 446). As Nennius supplied consular years, and committed even more amazing 
blunders than this in so doing (Zimmer, p. 191 sqq.), it is unlikely that he derived this 
passage from an English source, as suggested by Mr. Chadwick (p. 44). 

's Mr. Chadwick (p. 24, note) ingeniously attempts to explain the duplication of 

the West Saxon annals 495-514, 501-519, and 508-527 (where the difference is 
eighteen or nineteen years) by adding together the reigns of Ceolwulf and his four 
predecessors, and so fixing Cerdic’s arrival in 522-3, and his accession in 528-9, and 
pointing out that the former date would be 494-5, according to the reckoning from 
the Passion employed by Victorius. He therefore suggests ‘ that the original compiler 
of the annals, having of course no Paschal tables according to the Dionysian era 
available for dates earlier than 532, made use of Victorius’s tables for his earliest 
dates; and that some subsequent scribe, who was not entering his annals on Paschal 
tables, overlooked the fact that the earliest entries were dated according to a different 
era’ (p. 24, note). The difference between the reckoning of Victorius and Dionysius 
is for the later dates twenty-seven years, not twenty-eight (Mommsen, Chronica 
Minora, i. 672,:Mon. German. Hist.) The theory above given is rendered im- 
probable by the fact that Dionysius prefixed to his table the last cycle of Cyrillus of 
Alexandria, so that his tables go back to 513, and although this cycle was reckoned by 
the Diocletian era, it was not a very difficult task to count back ten years from 532, the 
commencement of the reckoning introduced by Dionysius. Mr. Chadwick assigns to 
Ceawlin a reign of seventeen years, but the Chronicle makes him reign from 560 to 592, 
and he ignores the presence of Creoda in the West Saxon regnal table. I suspect that 
the duplication of these early annals is due to the omission of his reign (see my 
edition of Asser, p. 158). The absence of any notice of the length of the reigns in the 
early copies of the royal pedigrees is a difficulty in the way of the obvious theory that 
the dates of the Conquest, &c., have been obtained by deducting the total of the reigns 
from some later date. Yet Beda (Hist. Eccl. iii. cc. 1. 9) refers to some official or his- 
torical recording of regnal years in the seventh century. The use of Paschal tables in 
the composition of the Chronicle, of which. Mr. Plummer has discovered no traces 
(Two Saxon Chronicles, ii. p. exiii), seems to offer a more reasonable explanation 
than has yet been advanced of the arrangement of the early annals at intervals of four 
and eight years (p. 26), to which Lappenberg and others have drawn attention (Plum- 
mer, ii. p. cxii, note 2). In the Paschal tables the leap years are distinguished by 
prefixing a capital B or a ligature of B and s (both for bissextilis) in the left margins, 
which has the effect of breaking up the margin in which annals would be written into 
compartments containing each four years. If the entries were more than two or three 
words they would fill up the whole of the indentation, and there might be doubt as to 
which of the four years an entry really related to. 
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clergy of Athelberht’s Frankish queen,'® and the entries cited by Mr. 
Chadwick are certainly not of Kentish origin. At p. 14, note, he speaks 
as if there were any doubt that Gildas’s epistle was written at the same 
time as his history, whereas the division is due to the later editors. It 
might be pointed out at p. 108, note 1, that the frequently quoted Lex 
Werinorum, i.e. Thuringorum, in the older texts of Cnut’s forest laws 
is merely an addition of an Elizabethan antiquary.'’ 


W. H. STevenson. 


Histoire Constitutionnelle de l’Angleterre. Par Wim.1am Srusss. 
Edition Frangaise. Avec Introduction, Notes et Etudes historiques 
inédites par Cx. Petit-Dutamtuis. Traduction du texte anglais 
d’aprés la derniére édition par G. Lepesvre. Tome I. (Paris: 
Giard & Briére. 1907.) 


Tus edition is the work of two hands. For the actual translation 
M. Lebebvre is responsible. A former pupil of M. Petit-Dutaillis and 
himself a professional teacher of history, he is well equipped for his 
difficult task. The care with which his rendering has been executed may 
be illustrated by a single instance. On p. 479 (an abstract of John’s 
charter to Nottingham) he modifies the words of his author and explains 
that he does so because Stubbs had not exactly rendered the sense of the 
document in question. Elsewhere we find that, to make the argument 
clearer, M. Lebebvre has added (in square brackets) a few additional 
words. For example, at the end of § 37, his text rans— 


|A cdté de cette distinction des libres en deux classes, qui se fonde sur la 
propriété fonciére et sur l’indépendance personnelle], les différences de naissance 
et de vergeld fournissent un autre classement qui s’applique 4 l'une et l’autre 
catégories des libres. [Par suite la plus grande complexité régne dans la 
hiérarchie sociale. | 


Here the insertions are unusually long, but the passage is typical of 
the translator’s method. We have only noticed one case in which he 
fails to express the meaning of the English. On p. 6 ‘ Mezentian union ’ 
is inadequately rendered as wnion oppressive, nor does the explanatory 


'® Bishop Wine, the first bishop of Winchester, was, however, ordained in Gaul 
(Beda, Hist. Eccl. iii. ec. 7), and his predecessor Agilberct was a native of that country 
ibid.) Alcuin records a Frankish mission of Richer, the patron saint of the monastery 
of St. Riquier, in Ponthieu, to pagans in ultramarinas Britanniaz regiones in the 
early part of the seventh century (Vita S. Richarii Confessoris Centulensis auctore 
Alcuino, ed. Krusch, Scriptt. Rerum Merovingicarum, iv. 393). 


This passage is 
noteworthy as one of the very few references to England 


in the lives of 
Frankish saints that have escaped the wonderful industry of Bishop Stubbs in the 
Councils. The indications of acquaintance with the Paschal cycle of Victorius in 
Northumberland in the middle of the seventh century published by Krusch, ‘ Die 
Einfiihrung des griechischen Paschalritus im Abendlande,’ in the Neues Archiv, 
ix. 152 sqq., are inferential and uncertain. In any case the cycle cangot have been 
in use for more than a score of years before the synod of Whitby in 664, and then only 
sporadically. 

" Liebermann, Ueber Pseudo-Cnuts Constitutiones de Foresta, Halle, 1894, p. 7, 
who shows that it is due to some learned redactor in the second edition of Holinshed 
in 1587, the first edition having simply Lex Merimorum, probably meaning Merci- 
norum, which accordingly appears in his text (Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, i. 626). 
VOL, XXIII.—NO. XC. 
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; 19 
note on Mezentius bring out the point of the phrase. In accordance 
with French usage M. Lebebvre has given phonetic spellings of some 4 
technical terms, such as ‘ burgage’ and ‘ frank-pledge.’ This will be a Y. 
snare to English students, who, for many reasons, may prefer the French 
edition to the original. ‘ Bohr,’ ‘Bohrbryce,’ ‘Buhr,’ ‘ Maeght’ (all of Bt 
which occur in the index, not in the text) may be regarded as mere mis- = 
prints. In general the practice of the translator is to give a French 
equivalent, where it exists, with the English term in brackets, and to a 
index both forms. But this rule has not been observed with perfect ae 
consistency. For ‘ presentment of Englishry’ we have to consult the = 
index under the heading Anglaiserie, preuve d’; for ‘scutage’ we must a es 
refer to écuage. In neither of these cases is the English form given in _ 
the text. Proper names are another stumbling-block. The translator — 
has some justification for preferriiig the French forms of Anglo-Norman : ay 
family appellations ; but it is unnecessary to give us Fitz Walter in the =" 
form ‘ Fitz Gautier,’ or Fitz Peter as ‘ Fitz Pierre.’ Why again should Roun 
Richard Clare appear as ‘ Strongbow,’ but William II as ‘le Roux’? is bet 
And on what principle does the translator speak of ‘ Saint-Augustin’ in ~ ha 
one place and ‘St. Mary’s Abbey’ in another? No doubt there are are 
literary reasons for using such well-known forms as ‘ Douvres’ and Beebo 
‘Cantorbéry ;’ but, apart from these rare exceptions, it is surely best to editior 
adopt the native spelling. Foreign readers are likely to be confused by s M. 
the differences’ between the forms which M. Lebebvre prefers and those » Ma 
which they will find in English books. origin 
In spite of these drawbacks the French edition ought to be in the and Mi 
hands of everyone who has occasion to make constant use of Stubbs. we fine 
The index, for which we have to thank M. Lebebvre, is intelligently con- correct 
structed and a vast improvement on that of the original. This is no Round. 
small boon, considering that the views of Stubbs on some important and the 
subjects must be inferred from a comparison of scattered passages. But this edi 
the improvement of the notes is even more remarkable. M. Petit- Lords § 
Dutaillis does not tamper with the words: of the original notes; but ee ‘ 
he has verified and revised the citations. Wherever the Anglo-Saxon ieberm 
laws are quoted he gives the page reference to Liebermann ; for Asser writer's 
and Bede he uses the editions of Stevenson and Plummer, for Orderic ao sl 
that of Le Prévost, and so throughout. He has revised the text of all ML. Petit. 
quotations in accordance with the latest editions, and in the rare cases to the Pe 
(as on p. 479) where Stubbs has nodded we are again supplied with _ whi 
the correct reference. There are also some additional notes in square = - fa 
brackets. A number are bibliographical, calling the attention of the fore thi 
reader to the recent literature of particular topics. Others are in the a mall 
nature of corrections or criticisms. Of these the more important occur a mad 
in the second part of the volume. On such subjects as thegn-service, the etit = 
‘twelve senior thegns,’ the ‘knight’s fee’ and the origin of manorial i ” as | 
courts M: Petit-Dutaillis is silent. His criticisms are usually borrowel ace, 





from recent authorities and relate to matters of detail, but they are 
always just and necessary. On p. 493, § 181, we find a good instance 0 
his plan: Le mot port dans port-reeve est le latin ‘ porta’ et non pi 
‘ portus’ (cf. cependant Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 1% 
note 1, et Pirenne, Revue Hist. lvii. p. 75 et note 2). Or again @ 
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p. 518, La commune ... de Cambrai date de 1076 [corrigez: 1077; 
cf. H. Dubrulle, Cambrai, 1903, pp. 9 sqq.| Longer notes are supplied 
on such matters as the origin of the Cinque Ports (p. 711) and the 
St. Albans council of 1213 (p. 632). But the most valuable réswmés 
of modern work are those contained in the appendices on the Manor, 
the Borough, Twelfth-Century London, the Origin of the Exchequer, 
and other special points. * M. Petit-Dutaillis is by no means content 
to analyse recent monographs. He has followed up the minutest con- 
troversies, and he rarely fails to pronounce an independent opinion. 
It is remarkable to find a French historian so thoroughly acquainted 
with the special literature of English history. M. Petit-Dutaillis has 
completely explored the published volumes of the Victoria County 
History. He has mastered such books as Lapsley’s Durham and 
Tait’s Manchester. He has searched diligently in the works of 
Round and Stevenson and Maitland and Miss Bateson. In fact he 
is better fitted than most English students for the difficult work which 
he has undertaken. Some books of value. appear to have escaped his 
notice. We do not find that he alludes to the later writings of Mr. 
Seebohm, or to Béhmer’s history of the Anglo-Norman church and 
edition of the Tractatus Eboracenses. He does not allude to the attack 
of M. Flach on the old antithesis between thegnship and vassalage, nor 
to Maitland’s account, in the introduction to the Select Pleas, of the 
origin of the manorial courts. More systematic references to Pollock 
and Maitland would have been helpful ; in the sections relating to scutage 
we find no mention of the fact that Stubbs’s account is materially 
corrected by the History of English Law and various articles of Mr. J. H. 































¥ Round. The researches of Mr. Harcourt on the office of the steward 
n©] and those of Mr. Haskins on knight service were not available when 
vc this edition went to press. But Pike’s History of the House of 
Be Lords should have been consulted. On the subject of the forests the 
‘tit- | reader should have been referred to the Selden Society volume and to 
but 1 Liebermann’s tract Ueber Pseudo Cnut’s Constit. de Foresta. The same 
X08] writer's dissertations on the Leges Henrici and other twelfth-century law 
SSF ] books should have been noticed. But it would be unfair to criticise 
dene M. Petit-Dutaillis adversely on the score of such omissions. It is more 
f a to the point to remark that he calls attention to many special contribu- 
we tions which might well escape the notice of the most diligent editor. He 





has in fact paid to Stubbs a compliment which ought to have been paid 
before this by Stubbs’s own countrymen, the compliment of adjudicating 
as far as possible between a great author and the innumerable critics who 
have made their reputation by correcting him. It is gratifying to find, 
both in the introduction and the appendices, that so distinguished a 
critic as M. Petit-Dutaillis finds his admiration for the Constitutional 
History increased rather than diminished by the microscopic examination 
to which he has subjected it. H. W. C. Davis. 
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The Development of Leligion in Japan. By Gerorck Wittiaw 
Knox, D.D., LL.D., of the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
some time Professor of Philosophy and Ethics in the Imperial 
University, Tokyo. (New York: Putnam. 1907.) 








Tue development of religion in Japan has its more concrete and purely 
historical aspect as well as its more philosophic evolutionary one, and it 
is with the former only that we are here concerned. To extricate from 


































the more or less highly sinicised materials at our disposition the origins I 
of the oldest form of religion in Japan—Shinté—is an almost impossible 8 
task to accomplish satisfactorily. What were the religious ideas of the e 
aboriginal mind, what was the nature of those earliest imported from the o! 
Asian continent, and what the influence of the latter upon the former are al 
interesting questions which can scarcely be profitably discussed until much in 
more is known of Japanese folklore and of the early religious systems Bi 
of North-Eastern Asia than is at present the case. The Ainu aborigines th 
were hunters and fishers. The primitive immigrants who formed the main au 
stock of the present Japanese appear to have attained the agricultural ad 
stage of social evolution, and to have brought with them the elements of the 
a settled tribal polity that at some prehistoric date gave rise to the Bu 
curiously persistent theocratic chieftainship which became irregularly Th 
) hereditary in the Mikadoate early in the Christian era. In this polity, was 
itself permeated by religious sanctions, and in the distinctions of primitive Buc 
ritual and criminal law which we find in the Kojiki and Nihongi, are Un 
perhaps preserved traces of an immigration of which no definite tradition muc 
or myth has handed down the memory. We need not wonder at this in t] 
silence, for neither Saxons nor Normans appear to have retained any thou 
more certain recollections of their fatherlands, German or Scandinavian. who 
At this stage religion was mainly magic as practised by superior to pr 
men, or kami, not distinctly differentiated from ordinary men, except I 
by their superior powers, and continuous in existence in ama (heaven), the h 
whence they descended upon earth and whither they ascended again some 
when their earthly work had been accomplished. It seems probable book, 
that in Japan at least the belief in these kami, later developed into an and | 
elaborate pantheon, was as old as any form of natural fetishism, which at religi 
an early stage became incorporated with and merged in it. Be this as it of the 
may, some centuries before the composition of the Kojiki (eighth century)a 
definite system, Shinté, was fully elaborated—so fully indeed that it has 
hardly received any additions since—which gave an account, not of the Cor 
creation of the world, but of the divine shaping of the Japanese islands, of va 
the production there of things organic and inorganic, of the invention of the J of 
modes of using these to man’s advantage, and of the divine ancestry of the Jol 
Mikado. It does not explain the origin of the human race, but merely the Tuts 
mode of its maintenance—in full accord with the peculiar characteristic 0 manus 
the far-eastern mind, which has always paid more attention to things tha East A 
to persons. A beginning of morality may perhaps be discerned in the careful 
rituals of purification, and in the necessity of obedience to the will d Anglia, 
the Mikado, always represented in the Manyé poems as descending: fro Critical 
heaven and returning thither. The worship of ancestors must have bee first th 
introduced from China with the beginnings of Buddhism, which from tl duced a 
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fourth century, perhaps from an earlier period, began to modify, and in 
the seventh century finally arrested, Shinté, and became the official 
religion of court and people; arresting but not destroying the native 
system, which always maintained itself sufficiently to differentiate the 
Mikado as a divine being from the Chinese emperor, who was merely a 
divinely appointed regent of heaven upon earth.’ 

Of the course of Buddhism in Japan not much is known; the volu- 
minousness of the literature of the subject almost forbids investigation. 
It was taken over, with its sects, in block; only one purely Japanese 
sect, that founded by Nichiren, itself not much more than an 
eclecticism, came into existence. It cannot be said that the theology 
of Buddhism made any advance in Japan, but the cult itself acquired 
and maintained a more respectable, or at least more enduring, position 
in the island empire than it ever won in the Middle Kingdom. With 
Buddhism the elements of Confucianism were also introduced; in 
the later Many6é poems the Confucianist ethics are treated as of equal 
authority with the doctrines of Buddhism, and almost from the first 
advent of Chinese civilisation to Japan the curious religious status of 
the Japanese individual, in which he was at once more or less Shintdist, 
Buddhist, and Confucianist, according to his social position, is visible- 
The celebrated Chomei, author of the H6jéki, though a Buddhist priest, 
was warden of a Shinté shrine. It is to Confucianism rather than to 
Buddhism that Shinto is indebted for its system of ancestral worship. 
Under the Bakufu government of the Tokugawa shoguns Buddhism lost 
much of its influence ; Shinto was dormant, but by no means dead, especially 
in the provinces ; and the Samwrai became almost wholly Confucianist in 
thought and act, under the politic persuasion of the Tokugawa princes, 
who saw in the Confucianist doctrine of obedience to authority an antidote 
to priestcraft and a mainstay of their domination. 

Dr. Knox was long a resident in Japan, and as a diligent student of 
the history, institutions, and ideas of the Dawnland is well known in the 
somewhat select world of Japanese scholars. He has written an excellent 
book, in which the author’s learning is almost disguised by the charm 
and lucidity of his style. It is a valuable contribution to the history of 
religion, and a full and competent presentment of the very curious course 
of the religious idea in the great island empire of the far east. 

F, Victor Dioxins. 


Corolla Sancti Eadmundi: the Garland of Saint Edmund, King and 
Martyr. Edited, with a Preface, by Lord Francis Hervey. (London: 
John Murray. 1907.) 


Tis volume presents us with a goodly collection from printed and 
manuscript sources of the things which have been said and sung of the 
East Anglian Edmund, ‘Martyr, Maid, and King.’ It is prefaced by a 
careful and critical account of the early and obscure history of East 
Anglia, a relation of ‘the current tradition respecting St. Edmund,’ a 
critical examination of it, and ‘an essay towards reconstruction.’ The 
first three chapters lead to the story of St. Edmund, which is repro- 
duced as given in the article on the saint in the Dictionary of National 
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Biography, vol. xvi. (1888). This account is subjected to severe criticism, 
some of which is not altogether new but is to be found in the 
St. Edmund of Prior Mackinlay. This latter writer however adopts as 
unquestionable the story of the foreign birth of St.. Edmund (in Saxony), 
though of English parents, giving a circumstantial account (but seemingly 
based only on the general facts of history) of the causes and conditions 
of their exile. Lord Francis Hervey points out that ‘there existed 
another tradition, according to which the East Anglian hero-saint was 
home-born and home-bred,’ and he brings forward many arguments to 
support his view. He points out that the primary authority, Abbo of 
Fleury, gives no countenance to the tradition of the foreign birth of 
St. Edmund and says correctly that Abbo’s phrase, ex antiquorum 
Saxonum nobili prosapia oriundus, must not be pressed rigorously. The 
chief authority after Abbo is Geoffrey of Wells in the De Infantia Sancti 
Edmundi, written, as Prior Mackinlay shows, in the twelfth century. 
Lord Francis Hervey thinks that 


‘Saxonia’ to Galfridus de Fontibus, or at least to the East Anglian de- 
positaries of the tradition which he has retailed, may well have carried the 
meaning which it has in Asser, who applies the term to the non-Celtic and non- 
Anglian parts of Britain. 
We cannot agree that an English writer in the twelfth century would 
use the name in this sense, and the whole impression conveyed by 
Geoffrey’s story is that he refers to Saxony over seas, though it is true 
that there is nothing to which we can point as absolutely incongruous 
with the other interpretation. It seems more probable that Geoffrey, 
reading ‘Saxonia’ in his authorities, interpreted it in the sense familiar 
in his day. The ‘essay towards reconstruction’ is based mainly 
on the ‘little known but startling and dramatic poem The Romance 
of King Athelstone.’ According to this, Edmund was the offspring of 
English parents of high rank, his father, Egeland, being alderman in Kent, 
and his mother, Edith, sister to Athelstan, king of Kast Anglia during 
the second quarter of the ninth century. Lord Francis Hervey identifies 
Egeland with a thegn and alderman in Kent named Ealhere, who was 
rewarded by grants of land at Rochester and Lenham, at both of which 
places chapels of St. Edmund were to be found later. In the manuscript 
‘Egeland’ is sometimes represented by ‘Egelan’ or ‘ Egelane,’ an easy 
corruption of ‘Ealhere.’ The other details of the legend are criticised in 
the same careful manner, and Lord Francis Hervey’s account of the 
probable career of the saint carries conviction. It is a pity that he is 
not always quite clear in his argument, and he makes some statements 
which for completeness he should substantiate by evidence. Thus he 
says that the names of Edmund’s parents found in the common tradition 
(Alemund and Siware) do not occur earlier than the thirteenth century, 
and then almost certainly from the mistakes of careless and ignorant 
scribes. We should be glad of some illustration of this latter state- 
ment. 

The slight awkwardness of method noted in this preface shows itself 
also in the editing of the various pieces presented in the text. There may 
be some justification for translating the English of the Anglo-Saxon 

Chronicle and the charters of Edward the Confessor, while the later 
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English of Lydgate and the Romance of King Athelstone and the French 
of La Vie Seint Edmund le Rey are merely supplied with a glossary : 
but the equally difficult English text of the Bodleian MS. Laua 108 
should be similarly supplemented. Indeed, if the book is meant merely 
for general readers (and the manner of the preface does not suggest this) 
all the pieces should have been translated. If it is intended for even 
moderate scholars there can be no point in translating the not very 
difficult Latin of the medieval chroniclers. In this matter no principle 
seems to have been observed. While Geoffrey of Wells and Florence 
of Worcester are translated, the important Bodley MS. 240 is not. 
The translations themselves are not always pleasing, and sometimes 
suggest a not very perfect acquaintance with medieval Latin. They 
exhibit a mixture of modern phrasing with spurious medieval. Thus 
quodam sene decrepito is translated ‘a broken-down veteran’ (p. 9), for 
vere we get ‘ sooth to say,’ and expressions such as ‘wot of’ abound. 
The rendering occasionally suggests uncertainty as to the meaning of the 
text, as when ordo ecclesiasticus, which from the context can only mean 
‘the church,’ is translated ‘the ecclesiastical orders.’ We should 
especially deprecate the free and misleading translations of the early 
Latin hymns given on pp. 84 and 86. Anglorum rex sanctissimus is not 
correctly rendered by the line, ‘None holier wore the English crown.’ 
Suorum murmur pauperum has a more general sense than that conveyed 
by the rendering ‘the low moan of poverty.’ It is not consistent with 
medieval usage to translate nostris piaclis by ‘our sins;’ it is rather 
‘our petitions.’ Incidentally Lord Francis Hervey criticises Prior 
Mackinlay’s interpretation of the Benedictine Abbo’s phrase quidam 
nostrae religionis as a member of the Benedictine order. It cannot bear 
any other interpretation. : 

A book of this kind should be above all things precise in its 
bibliographical information, and here the author’s method is again too 
loose. Sometimes no indication is given of the source from which a 
piece is printed. Occasionally we get a mere general reference, e.g. 
Rolls Series ; at other times the editor also is mentioned. There is no 
attempt to indicate the date or style of the Bodley MS. 240, and 
of the date of the Romance of King Athelstone the reader is left to judge 
by the style. Reference is made to Dean Battely’s opinions on the 
tradition concerning St. Edmund, but the title of the work in which 
these are to be found (Antiquitates Sti. Edmundi Burgi) seems to be 
omitted. In spite of these defects the volume is a welcome contribution, 
representing much care and labour, and it is pleasantly illustrated. 


E. O’ NEILL. 


Des Stephanos von Taron Armenische Geschichte. Aus dem altarmen- 

ischen iibersetzt von Hetwrich GELZER und August BurcKHARDT. 

(‘ Scriptores Sacri et Profani.’ Fasc. [V.) (Leipzig: Teubner. 1907.) 
STEPHEN OF TaRon, generally known as Asolik, or ‘the Singer,’ is the 
author of a history of the world extending from the time of Abraham to 
1004 a.p., which was first published by Shahnazarean at Paris in 1859, and 
re-edited from a larger number of manuscripts by Malkhasean at St. Peters- 
burg in 1885. This work was translated into Russian by Emin in 1864; 
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and the beginning of a French translation, by Dulaurier, appeared in 

1888, but this was left unfinished and does not contain the later and 
most important part of the history. The present translation is, therefore, 
the first complete version in any western European language; and until 
its appearance Stephen’s history of the Bagratid kings of Armenia was 
accessible only to the few who can read Armenian or Russian. The 
history of the period preceding the foundation of the kingdom, which is 
related twice over, once in connexion with the Armenian catholici and 
once in connexion with the caliphs, contains little that is not to be found 
elsewhere (the exact dates in the Armenian era are probably only derived 
from reckoning), and the real interest lies in the third part, which relates 
the history of the kings down to the time of the author himself, who 
from about 930 is a first-hand authority, describing what he had seen 
himself or heard from others. He does not by any means confine himself 
to Armenian affairs, but treats also of the general history of the empire ; 
and all scholars engaged in research into the Byzantine history of this 
period are under a great obligation to the translators for placing the work 
of an Armenian contemporary with the emperors Nicephorus II, John 
Tzimisces, and Basil Il within their reach : even the long dogmatic letter 
in ch. 21 is a most valuable statement of the Armenian theology of the 
time. As the translation is published without introduction or notes, we 
have no means of knowing whether it is taken from the printed text or 
from an independent study of the manuscripts, nor are we informed when 
emendations (necessary in any translation of a work of this kind) are 
introduced. The omission cannot be the rule of the series in which it 
appears, for Kriiger and Ahrens’s version of Zacharias Rhetor, published 
in the same series, is provided with a long introduction and copious 
notes; and all the more therefore must we regret the absence of the 
light which the learning of the late Dr. Gelzer (whose recent death 
must be felt as a heavy loss by all interested in Byzantine-oriental 
studies) and of Dr. Burckhardt could have thrown on this interesting 
work. This is not the place to criticise the translation, even if I were 
competent to do so; but I may point out that in a few places the text is 
obviously defective. For instance, in the list of the Ptolemies (pp. 11, 12) 
the context shows that the names of Ptolemy Epiphanes and Ptolemy 
Philometor have fallen out; and in the list of emperors (p. 16) the title 
‘the First’ added to Antoninus shows that the names of Macrinus and 
Antoninus II (Elagabalus) were also contained in the original text. In 
the absence of a preface we do not know how the work has been divided 
between the two collaborators. E. W. Brooks. 


Guibert de Nogent ; Histoire de sa Vie (1053-1124). 
Publiée par Gzorces Bourarin. (Paris: Picard. 1907.) 


Tue text of an author who wrote in what? passed for Latin about the 
year 1115, if it depend solely on a simple copy made about the year 1600 
or rather later, is very likely to present more critical problems than an 
editor of average erudition and acumen will feel himself able satisfactorily 
to solve. In giving us an accurate view of the readings of the solitary 
manuscript authority for Guibert’s autobiography M. Bourgin has done 
the historical student a service, but the reader who comes to this book 
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with the hope of finding a settled text to work upon ready méde for him 
will be disappointed. The editor has been timid in the exclusion of new 
conjectural emendations, not merely from the text but from his notes. 
Even when recording the readings of Dachery’s edition (which is reprinted 
in Migne and is the only edition of the. work as a whole hitherto available) 
he makes no distinction in his notes between such emendations of 
Dachery’s as are plainly right and such readings as are plainly wrong. 
Thus on p. 58, where he prints from the manuscript iwvenis illius 
statum essentiamque requirens, the note records a mere misprint of 
Dachery’s, assentiamque D, in the same way as, on p. 59, for the text 
multas curas prohibentur sequi somnia, Dachery’s certain emendation 
perhibentur D. The note, by the way, should refer to Eccl. v. 2. In 
some other passages a simple correction might well have been suggested, 
e.g. on p. 78: ‘Cum voluisti, volui ; non vis modo et tibi displicet, velis 
nolis habe illud : quorumdam remotorum et mihi funditus. ignotorum 
emersit electio.’ Sed quaenam electio? Here read nolui; the inverted 
commas should of course end at illwd. In the last line of the same 
page for dilationem read delationem. It was, as the context shows, the 
offer of honours to Guibert, not the delay of them, that frightened his 
mother. This suggests the question whether it is quite certain that 
1058 is the date of Guibert’s birth. Fifty-one. is not a surprisingly 
youthful age for an abbot, and the evidence adduced for the date is 
scanty. Some misunderstanding seems implied in the editor’s note on 
the passage at p. 9, bearing on this point. Guibert talks of his puny 
appearance as a newborn infant, in tantwm ut iduato ferme Aprili iunci 
qui in ea oriuntur regione pertenues digitulis apponerentur wt corpu- 
lentiores, viderentur. This surely means that his tiny fingers were 
shown to be thinner than rushes of mid-April growth. The note is, 
Il ne s’agit probablement pas ici de joncs vulgaires, puisque les plantes 
dont il est parlé ont besoin de tutewrs (digituli). It is doubtful if the 
words iduato ferme Aprili can be so pressed as to imply that his birth, 
which we know to have been on Easter Eve, must also have been 
pridie Idus Apriles., But even if this be admitted the year 1064 would 
suit as well as 1053. M. Bourgin would probably reply that the date 
is fixed by that of the war between France and Normandy, in which 
Everard was taken captive; but M. Bernard Monod, whose essay on 
Guibert was noticed in this Review last year (vol. xxii. 193 f.), held, we 
think rightly, that Everard did not die in captivity, in spite of Duke 
William’s unmerciful custom, for Guibert distinctly says he was not 
born till long after the date of his father’s capture—necdum natus eram 
nec longo post tempore fui. There may be other evidence in favour of 
the early date, but M. Bourgin does not bring it forward. 

We do not see why the editor casts doubt (p. 181, note) on Helinand’s 
usurpation of the archbishopric of Reims. It is dated by Gams 1081-3. 
On p. 86 the reference to St. Augustine which has eluded M. Bourgin 
is to the Enarratio in Ps. cxlviii.' On p. 87 for ingentibus emend in 
genubus. On p. 95, last line, if we read quando instead of quidem, and 
two lines later keep the original sedebant of the manuscript, we see 
no such difficulty in the story as the editor finds. On p. 121 at the 


' Migne, xxxvii. col. 1945, 
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beginning vf the second paragraph of the passage, omitted by Dachery, 
which the editor has restored to the text, for Haec read Nec. On 
p- 150, 1. 23, for orationwm read orantiwum. The word vigiliis, which 
M. Bourgin vainly seeks to explain on p. 159, first line, should probably 
be vulgus. We have noted a few misprints: p. 15, 1. 6 from foot, 
adhibenbas ; p. 80, note 1, for iz read xi*; p. 63,1. 11, for volo read nolo; 
p. 118, 1. 7, for verrerer read vererer; p. 145, 1. 7, for probibate read 
probitate; p. 148, 1. 6, fronstisque. In general however the printing 
and form of the book are convenient, and the above fault-finding on 
points of detail may give the impression that we are less grateful than we 
really feel to M. Bourgin, who has had a rather thankless task and must 
have spent considerable labour on his notes. ' J, P. Ginson. 


The Crusaders in the East : a Brief History of the Wars of Islam with 
the Latins in Syria during the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. 
By W. B. Stevenson, M.A. (Cambridge: University Press. 1907.) 


In the present volume Mr. Stevenson undertakes to set forth all that the 
Arab historians have to add on their side to the known acts of the cru- 
sades. From our side the crusades are the history of a failure, and 
it is well to learn all that was said on the side that had the victory. Mr. 
Stevenson has given himself no small trouble to verify all dates by both 
accounts, Christian and Moslem ; the result is of value, but the discussion 
is apt to be arid. His book however is, as the French put it, exceedingly 
well ‘documented,’ and the student will find in the notes information on 
innumerable minor points, massed together from many different sources. 
The great events too gain much in vividness from what one may perhaps 
call this stereoscopic treatment. The battle of Hattin in chapter v. is an 
example, and it is noteworthy that our author holds it to be a superficial 
view ‘that brands the. Latins of the period as a degenerate race. The 
charge of degeneracy brought against them by William of Tyre, lauwdator 
temporis acti, has become a commonplace of the historians who follow his 
guidance. Butin the actual struggle there was no falling off in the valour 
and the zeal that were displayed. The knights fought as bravely as ever.’ 
It was disunion and want of a leader that brought about the ruin of the 
cause. In statesmanship, as in some other matters, Richard of England 
and Philip of France neither of them compares well with Saladin. And 
after Saladin come Baibars and Kalawun, who, in the next century, drove 
the Latins out of the last coast towns, with not even a Richard or a Philip 
to oppose them, but only the Templars and Hospitallers, perpetually at 
variance. In truth it is a sordid story the more that is known of it, and 
in spite of picturesque details. Mr. Stevenson has done his best to make 
the complicated narrative clear, but endless guerilla warfare with towns 
taken, lost, and retaken continually, to no result, all this forms a history 
that in the end becomes most wearisome ; as our author writes, the Syrian 
Latins ‘ were like men fighting with destiny; they talked and wrangled 
and knew in their hearts that there was no real remedy ;’ and the result 
weighs on the reader as a foregone conclusion. 

Mr. Stevenson has carried through a difficult task with great judg- 
ment; his notes, as already said, are a mine of information, also not un- 
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frequently, and notably where dealing with the Moslem historians, the 
reader will come on many striking passages, too long for quotation, but 
of which the death of Saladin at the close of chapter v. may be cited as 
an example. In one or two cases the way of putting facts and names shows 
some want of familiarity with Moslem history : ‘ the Caliphs of Mekka,’ 
referred to on p. 18 (except for a single pretender), are, historically speak- 
ing, conspicuous by their absence, and in ‘Khan Khulagu ’ our author 
imitates the mode of some French journalists who in English names 
prefix the ‘ Esq.’ as a title of honour. G. Le Srranae. 


Cartulaire Général de ’ Ordre des Hospitaliers de S. Jean de Jérusalem 
(1100-1310). Par J. Denavinte te Rourx. Tome IV, 2° partie. 
Additions et Table. (Paris: Leroux. 1906.) 


Here at length we have, in the completion of the fourth volume,' the 
close of the task which M. Delaville le Roulx set himself many years ago ; 
the first volume of this work appeared in 1894, so that the issue has 
extended over twelve years. During this time fresh facts and materials 
have been brought to light, and some errors also have been discovered, 
as the work proceeded, from which the most careful editor cannot hope 
to be free in a field embracing such wide scope and detail as the docu- 
mentary history of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem in its various 
langues, limited though this be to the comparatively short period of two 
hundred and ten years. The author therefore here gives fifty pages of 
additions, notes, and corrections, together with a general index to the 
four volumes, running to 836 pages. The fifty pages contain numerous 
corrections, chiefly of names and references in the introduction, and in 
the successive volumes of the Cartulary, as well as important. additions 
of pieces intended to be inserted in their chronological sequence. These 
for the most part are either indicated by reference to a fresh source for a 
given text, further found already in print or in manuscript, or else 
include the texts of new documents, either by analysis or entire, many of 
them of high interest. The notes deal with the rectification of dates, or in 
some cases with the establishment of a date, often most difficult and un- 
certain, the appointment of officers, &c. Theynaturally involve at this early 
peried genealogical study, discussions of family history, and identifications 
of persons as well as occasionally of places. Thus an undated charter by 
William de Ferrers, earl of Derby, was approximately dated 1165-72 
by the editor, his reasons being given :? here (no. 387) he points out that 
this must be taken with reserve, for Mr. Cokayne in his Complete Peerage, 
1887-98, a complétement bouleversé la généalogie des anciens comtes de 
Ferrers, et affirmé que Guillawme fut comte de Ferrers de 1162 environ 
@ 1190; and accordingly there is further now included another charter 
of this Karl William, dated London, 1181. Another note (528, p. 317) 
treats of the Diva family (at first spelt Dina by a pardonable error in 
reading u as n; the error has been made in England also) of Northampton- 
shire, originally from Normandy, a family which gave two priors to the 
English langue, Raoul (Ralph) de Diva, of whom we have a charter dated 
1178, and Robert de Diva, first known in 1228. To take another example, 
Mr. Round’s study on The Foundation of the Priories of St. Mary and of 


' See ante, xi. 146, xiii. 346, xv. 567, xvii. 774. ? Tome i. p. 236. 
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St. John ® has been utilised in placing the approximate date of the second 
piece in the Cartulary, a grant of land for the Benedictine nunnery of 
Clerkenwell, about 1145 instead of about 1100, a striking difference. 
All these relate to English documents; no. 4129 (p. 356) shows a close 
inquiry into the functions and offices undertaken by Raymond de Grasse, 
of the house of the princes of Antibes, in the fourth quarter of the 
thirteenth century, whose position in the order seems to be somewhat 
obscure. A limit to the suggested years of an undated charter to the 
prior in Normandy (no. 1101) is now found in the fact that the Tournois 
currency named therein was substituted for the Angevin currency in 
Normandy in 1204 after the conquest by Philip Augustus. Two other 
English charters (nos. 1094, 1108) about this period are more correctly 
redated by further study of the chronology of the earliest priors in England 
so far as known, namely, Walter, Richard de Turk, and Ralph de Dive. 
On looking through the texts now freshly added it is notable that 
nearly all of them belong to the English langue. This must be attributed 
to the dispersion of the books and archives of the order in England after 
the suppression of religious houses and to the existence of no central 
depository devoted to them, as in most other langues. The sources 
for English documents however described by the editor in tome i, princi- 
pally the collections of the Bodleian Library, the British Museum, and the 
Public Record Office, have not only themselves yielded further supplies, 
but have been considerably extended. Thus the private archives of 
Belvoir Castle, of Eaton Hall, of Arley Hall, and of St. Paul’s, of 
Hornby Chapel and Cockersand Abbey, Lancashire, a private library 
at Sidmouth, the Register House at Edinburgh, and other collections 
have each and all furnished valuable material. The editor also owns 
his obligations to Mr. Robert Gladstone, jun., of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Record Society. We may be thankful for so many belated 
contributions to the English part of the Cartwlary. These amount 
to about fifty, a very considerable addition; on a rough computation 
the whole of the documents in this work relating to the British Isles 
hardly exceed 300, perhaps less, out of a total of over 5,000. The 
importance of the present supplement to the history of the English 
langue principally lies in the fuller evidence now available as to 
the names and dates of the grand priors, especially in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Until 1881 the first name on the list of English 
priors given by Dugdale and others was Garnier de Naplouse, but in his 
paper of that year Des Sceaux des Prieurs Anglais de l’ Ordre de lV’ Hépital 
aux XIT* et XITI* Siécles M. Delaville le Roulx gave evidence for three 
names earlier than Garnier, viz. Walter, Richard de Turk, and Ralph de 
Dive. Further knowledge was then wanting to fix the dates of their 
priorates; the Cartulary provides materials, in documents and the notes 
and discussions upon them, by which not only these dates may be closely 
or approximately stated, but many rectifications can be made of-the facts 
as to the priors already known, including Garnier de Naplouse, down to 
the end of the period covered by the Cartulary, A.v. 1310. The list so 
wrought out, beginning with Walter about 1162 (or earlier) and ending 
with William de Tothale, presents, as might be expected, a very different 
* Archaeologia, lvi. (1899). 
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appearance as regards identification of persons, sequence, and years from 
those hitherto imperfectly drawn up. 

The student of these volumes, to avoid pitfalls, will be well advised 
always to have his hand on the supplement to tome iv, part 1, and on the 
notes and corrections in the second part of the same tome, for reference. 
The numbers referring to each document are prominently printed and 
easily found; the index is full. It may be noticed by the way that 
one correction of some importance does not appear to have been 
made. The undated piece 297ter in the supplement to tome iv, 
addressed to a prior of the hospital in England, is placed approximately 
between 1162 and 1179 ; the texi does not give the full name of the prior— 
fratri R. is all—but the editor in his summary at the head calls him 
Raoul de Dina (i.e. Diva). These dates however are shown to be im- 
‘possible for Ralph de Diva in a note correcting no. 1103 and dealing 
with Richard de Turk (p. 333); hence 297¢er should either be redated, 
or R. must be Richard de Turk. Turning then to p. 359 of part ii., where 
the corrections to the supplement are given, this matter is found to have 
escaped the editorial eye as well as the gpelling Dina; this last is a small 
thing in itself, but the spelling Dunstable being set right shows that the 
document had been again noticed. It would be surprising indeed if in such 
a work some few slips should not occur. A long and full general index, 
with a table of abbreviations, is provided. The classified tables of the docu- 
ments relating to each langue, which we anticipated, have been embodied 
in the index, together with useful analytical sub-titles under the great 
geographical heads, and the whole is arranged with much care and detail. 
The materials are now open to the historian, whether for the story of 
the order as a whole once again, or, more interesting perhaps to each 
country, for the rise and development of its powers and activities within 
and attached to the individual langwe, the lines of social, legal, and 
political life all receiving illustration in these pages. Some indications 
as to the English langue have been pointed out ; the list of priors alluded 
to above, it should be mentioned, is not given as such in the Cartulary, 
but could no doubt be constructed from it. M. Delaville le Roulx has 

himself pointed the way to the use of these volumes, out of his com- 
petence of knowledge, in his smaller work published in 1904 and entitled 
Les Hospitaliers en Terre-Sainte et ad Chypre, 1100-1810.4 

Lucy Toutmin Samira. 


Bibliothéque Historique du Languedoc. Etudes et documents publiés 
par JeaN Gutraup. Cartulaire de Notre-Dame de Prouille. 
Précédé d’une Etude sur l’Albigéisme Languedocien au XIT° et XIITe 
Siécles. Deux Tomes. (Paris: Picard. 1907.) 

THESE two handsome quartos are the firstfruits of a large enterprise 

undertaken single-handed by M. Jean Guiraud, professor of ancient and 

medieval history at Besancon. M. Guiraud has already made his own 
the work of St. Dominic, in Languedoc, and in particular the early 
history of Prouille, the curious ‘double monastery ’ which proved to be 
the cradle of the order of Preachers. Inspired by the late Father 
Balme, editor of the great Dominican cartulary, he has been engaged 


* See ante, vol. xx. p. 557. 
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some fifteen years in his task of elucidating the early history of the 
house of Prouille. At present he has put together in this book a series 
of documents, which illustrate the story of the house from its foundation 
in 1206 to nearly the middle of the fourteenth century. M. Guiraud 
calls it a ‘cartulary,’ but it is not, as he tells us, a cartulary made by the 
community in remote times, but a compilation made by himself. The 
documents, largely from unpublished sources at Carcassonne, Paris, and 
elsewhere, are carefully and skilfully edited. ‘This collection is to be 
speedily followed by a visitation of Prouille in 1840, to which a third 
volume is to be devoted, and by other works as well. 

In the present instalment of M. Guiraud’s task there is, besides 
the rich collection of records, a long and elaborate essay upon the 
Albigensian heresy in Languedoc in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. The only fault we can find with this introduction is that it is for 
the greater part somewhat loosely connected with the subject of the volume. 
As a solid, clear, and careful study, written in a critical yet sympathetic 
spirit, it deserves high praise, giving as it-does as lucid and full an 
account of the nature of the Languedocian doctrines as has been written 
in the light of our greatly increased knowledge. It illustrates from 
extensive local knowledge the wide diffusion of the new doctrines, and 
the teaching, organisation, ritual, ceremonies, moral ideals, and religious, 
educational, and economic work of the energetic and austere sectaries 
who so nearly destroyed the catholicism of the south of France. 
M. Guiraud gives good reasons for trusting the general accuracy of the 
hostile but well-informed testimony contained in such works as Bernard 
Gui's Practica Inquisitionis, as edited by Bishop Douais; ‘and some 
of his most telling illustrations come from his skill in putting together 
the indications of the inquisitors’ handbook, and the teaching of the 
remarkable fragment of Albigensian ritual, and the translation into the 
southern vernacular of the New Testament, published by M. Clédat. 
M. Guiraud has also discussed at length the origin of the dualistic theories 
of the Cathari, and shows remarkable knowledge alike of ecclesiastical 
history and of systematic theology. Aslight tendency to speak of ‘the 
Gnostics ’ as if all Gnostics held very much the same specific doctrines, crops 
out here and there, no doubt 4hough inadvertence. But the work as a 
whole is excellently done, and we could wish it a greater publicity than 
it can get from its appearance in a costly book limited to three hundred 
copies. 

At first sight one feels disposed to complain that only at the 
very end of the introduction does Professor Guiraud begin to tell us 
much about Prouille. But the more strictly ‘introductory’ part of his 
work will doubtless follow in the essay on Prouille in the middle ages, 
which is to precede the Visitatio Pruliacensis. The curious reader will 
then be told in detail of the process which made even a modern ‘ Cartulary’ 
of a Dominican house possible. But St. Dominic founded Prouille as a 
refuge for ladies won back by his preaching to the faith, before he had 
embraced the ideal of absolute poverty ; and in later times papal dis- 
pensations enabled the sisters of Prouille to contrive to possess and even 
to enlarge the estates they acquired when they were described as living 
under the rule of St. Augustine. For similar reasons perhaps some 
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explanations of the text and its contents are for the present withheld. 
But great pains have clearly been lavished upon every part of the book 
as is seen by the careful chronological table of the contents of all the 
documents, and the magnificent series of indexes. Besides a general 
‘Index Monastique,’ M. Guiraud has given us special indexes of the 
friars and sisters whose names occur in his texts, and a special ‘ Index 
Topographique.’ These are so well done that it is perhaps invidious to 
suggest that had the editor been less solicitous of indexing each name 
under the form in which it appears in his documents, he would have 
saved those who will use it a little trouble. Thus most of us would not, 
if we wished to find out anything about a bishop of Pamiers, turn him 
up under the heading ‘ Apamiensis ;’ and if we found notices of Amaury 
de Montfort under his family name we should not necessarily seek for 
other entries under ‘ A., fils ainé de Simon de Montfort... M. Guiraud 
does however relax his general practice so far as to index well known 
popes and kings under such natural heads as ‘Philippe,’ ‘ Alexandre,’ 
‘Innocent,’ and the like. ‘ Ave Maria’ is a curious entry under a topo- 
graphical index ; but it is, we suppose, not a name, and had to go some- 
where. The generally handsome appearance of the book is a little spoilt 
by some carelessness in the presswork, and there are some printer’s 
errors. As to details, one might suggest that periodic bleeding for 
medicinal purposes was so common in the middle ages that it can 
hardly be regarded as specifically a characteristic of the Albigenses. 
‘ Vignandraut’ on i. 43 should be ‘ Villandraut.’ T. F. Tour. 


Cronaca Aquilina rimata di Buccio di Ranallo. A cura di Vixcenzo 
DE BARTHOLOMAEIS. (‘ Fonti per la Storia d’ Italia.’) (Roma: Isti- 
tuto Storico Italiano, nella sede dell’ Istituto. 1907.) 


Tuts work is the earliest of the series of chronicles on the history of 
Aquila published by Antinori in vol. vi. of Muratori’s Antiquitates 
Italicae Medii Aevi in 1742. The present edition is the more interesting 
as being based on a different manuscript. Antinori had before him no 
less than fifteen manuscripts, whereas now only three are known. Of 
the fifteen, two alone, those of Francesco d’Angeluccio and Alessandro 
de Ritiis, were as early as the fifteenth century; the others were 
derivatives from these. Fortunately the original manuscript of De Ritiis 
survives, while that of Angeluccio was printed by Antinori. The editor 
has preferred to make the former his basis, in spite of Antinori’s 
assumption that Angeluccio’s manuscript is slightly the earlier, which is 
just doubtful. The diction of De Ritiis certainly appears to be somewhat 
more archaic, and, whatever may be the respective dates of the two 
copyists, may well have been derived from an earlier source. In framing 
his text however the editor does not hamper himself by pedantic 
uniformity. The variants are carefully given, and a glance at any page 
will show that these are numerous. Apart from the question of sources 
the introduction discusses the historical value of Buccio’s work, and 
what little is known of the career and character of the writer, of whom 
a certain personal note may be detected in the twenty-one sonnets 
interpolated in the narrative. Buccio’s history is remarkable as being 
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the earliest vernacular rhymed chronicle, and it differs from its 
immediate successors in its form of monorhymic Alexandrian quatrains, 
The character is thoroughly medieval, untouched by the native literary 
influences elsewhere at work in Italy. The editor however gives 
strong reasons for his supposition that Buccio had running in his head 
the French and Provencal chansons de geste, not indeed from literary 
sources, but as chanted on the piazza of Aquila by the professional 
reciters, who swarmed in the train of the Angevin court, and, like the 
merry-go-rounds of to-day, tramped on the treadmill of local festivals. 
The hypothesis certainly gives a fresh interest to the form of this 
rhymed chronicle. The illustrations, drawn from contemporary statuary, 
illuminations, and architecture, and the admirable map of the territory 
of Aquila, add attraction to the volume. The notes from printed and 
unpublished sources serve to complement and occasionally correct 
those of Antinori. A full index and an invaluable glossary prove that 
the editor has spared no pains to make his volume worthy of the 
admirable series in which it takes an honourable place. 
E. ARMSTRONG. 


Studies of Political Thought from Gerson to Grotius (1414-1625). 
By J. N. Fiaats. . (Cambridge: University Press. 1907.) 


THOSE who write about the sixteenth century are apt to treat the Refor- 
mation in one of two equally unscientific ways. They often regard it, 
according to their prejudices, either as constituting an entirely new 
beginning or as having made no real difference at all. It is less 
heroic and more commonplace, but also nearer to the facts, to show that 
the Reformation period, while it started many fresh ideas and brought 
many old ideas into new life, stood at the same time in very close 
relation to what had gone before. Dr. Figgis, as readers of his chapter 
in the Cambridge Modern History, vol. iii., or of his essay on the 
Divine Right of Kings are aware, has the merit of taking an eminently 
sane view about the -connexion between the reformers and their 
predecessors, neither depreciating their originality nor ignoring their 
indebtedness. In so far as the publication of these lectures may help to 
spread reasonable opinions about the development of political thought 
from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century, and to produce an effect 
on many who are deterred from reading large books, it may be cordially 
welcomed. 

In detail, unfortunately, the volume leaves a good deal to be desired. 
The Birkbeck Lectures of 1900, if published in 1907, are likely to betray 
a certajn inconsistency in illustration: the opinions of M. Combes or the 
decisions in the Scotch Free Church case, however appropriate to the 
subject, read strangely in the text; and perhaps it would be equally 
strange if after this long interval for revision all allusion to them were 
omitted. But revision, if it caused anachronisms in the text, might 
have done more to remove small blemishes. Should not a writer make 
his choice definitely between Cusanus and Nicolas of Cues, between 
Torquemada and Turrecremata, or even between Marsilius and Marsiglio, 
Grégoire and Gregory? These varieties of naming are only mislead- 
ing to the reader who may be expected to be bewildered in any case 
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by the wide range of the subject. Perhaps they are part of the effort 
to avoid being dull which occasionally leads Dr. Figgis to the more 
questionable expedient of using slang phrases, such as ‘ Nietzsche goes 
one better’ or ‘ paganism minus its better side.’ It may not be fair to 
charge the author with the misprints; but ‘epilogue’ for ‘epitaph’ 
appears both on p. 28 and on p. 59; on p. 44 Clement VI should be 
Clement VII, and the minor blemishes are numerous. Sometimes Dr. 
Figgis adopts an allusive style which is unnecessarily difficult to the 
uninitiated: he refers casually to something (e.g. the casus regis or 
the Satyre Ménippée) which he explains later on, or he says what he 
does not quite mean (e.g. on p. 202, where Althusius’s version ‘of the 
social contract is said to escape ‘ the logical absurdity which made whigs 
even as great as Locke or Hoadly the legitimate sport of writers like 
Filmer and Leslie;’ or on p. 100, where it is given as a reason for 
believing in a difference between public and private morality that Bishop 
Creighton has said that such a difference exists). Shorter sentences and a 
clearer division into paragraphs would often make the sequence of thought 
clearer. The notes are full of interesting and useful quotations, but they 
might have been revised more carefully. It is not of much help toa reader 
who wishes to find the reference for an expression cited from the Apology 
of William the Silent if the words ‘Cf. Apology’ constitute the whole 
note on the passage. It is strange that both on p. 220 and on p. 229 
Dr. Figgis should have omitted important words from his quotations : 
and in the latter passage the last note on the page reads almost as if the 
author had intended to modify the expression in the text and had then 
forgotten to do so. 

One of the best passages in the book discusses the contract theory of 
the state: those who wish to understand a somewhat difficult phase of 
political theory will find pp. 148-52 very useful. The remarks on 
Lord Acton’s opinion about persecution are distinguished by sound 
judgment (p. 102), and the same may be said of the ethical discussion 
suggested by Machiavelli and the Jesuits (p. 91). But philosophical 
students will not readily assent to the sweeping assertion that all 
systems of ethics ‘readily succumb to the destructive dialectics of Mr. 
G. E. Moore.’ They wili learn a good deal from the material which 
Dr. Figgis has collected and the manner in which he has connected it 
together : it is a pity that they should so often be puzzled by obscurities 
and alienated by excesses of statement. P. V. M. Benecke. 


Calendar of the Patewt Rolls, Henry VI. 11. 1429-1436 ; ILI. 1486-1441. 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1907.) 


THESE two volumes go far towards filling one of the longest gaps left in 
the series. The delay in their appearance is no doubt to be explained by 
the untimely death of the original editor. Those who remember the 
bright promise in his youth of Arthur Hughes will find in the careful 
editing of these volumes fresh reason for regret. Mr. Hughes had com- 
pleted the text of the earlier volume and prepared part of that for the 
second. Mr. C. H. Woodruff, who took up the work of indexing the first 
volume, is now also unhappily dead. The text of the second volume has 
been finished by Mr. A. E. Bland. 

VOL. XXIJI.—NO. Xc. “s 
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The chief interest of the twelve years covered by these volumes lay in 
the war with France. The war however receives perhaps less illustra- 
tion than might have been expected. Still there are a fair number 
of references to the equipment of various expeditions. The fact that 
shipping was being provided for the earl of Warwick as late as 
17 September 1437 (iii. 144) suggests that the earl’s long delay in 
taking up the French command was not due entirely to the weather. 
Naval affairs and the keeping of the sea are naturally more prominent. 
The difficulties with which the English government had to contend are 
illustrated when amongst the numerous instances of piracy by west 
country seamen we find several complaints from the king’s Norman 
subjects that their ships had been seized and plundered. But of all the 
documents arising out of the war perhaps the most noteworthy is the 
long list of permits for residence issued to aliens in 1436 after the breach 
with Burgundy (ii. 537-88). This list deserves some examination. It 
contains the names of 1,841 persons (but some are duplicate), chiefly, as 
might be expected, from the Netherlands, but with a good number of 
Germans. Nearly a third (540) are resident in London, most of them in 
Southwark and the eastern suburbs, It is remarkable how widely the 
remainder were dispersed. One would expect to find aliens numerous in 
the eastern counties, and it is natural enough that there should be 
a good number at Bristol (27), or even at Exeter (14, of whom 8 are 
Germans). It is more curious to find them scattered in twos and threes all 
over the Midlands, Somerset, and Wiltshire, and even as far afield as 
Shrewsbury, Hereford, and Tenby. Turning to domestic affairs, the 
rising at Abingdon in 1431 is noted only for a reference to the good 
service of Humphrey of Gloucester against ‘that horrible heretic and 
iniquitous traitor who called himself John Sharp’ (ii. 185). The 
municipal troubles at Norwich occur in numerous documents; the most 
important is the confirmation of the regulations for the good government 
of the city, drawn up in 1424, which are printed in full (ii. 29-32; see 
also iii. 76, 89, 1238, 146, 357). 

Some other matters of note relate to Archbishop Chichele’s founda- 
tions at Oxford, and to William Byngham’s benefaction for Clare Hall, 
which is approved by reason of the ‘lamentable assertion that grammar 
schools, which used to be flourishing and numerous, have decayed for 
want of masters, and that the faculty of grammar is much neglected 
both in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge and in the country 
generally, whereby not merely is the knowledge of Sacred Scripture and 
of the Latin requisite for the pursuit of the law and the affairs of the 
realm likely to perish, but also the power of communicating with 
foreigners’ (iii. 295). The demand for practical education is no new 
one, even if its form varies. Another side of Oxford history is illustrated 
by the statement that the guild of weavers there had been reduced to 
two members, and by its consequent amalgamation with the fullers 
(iii. 8347). The statement that at Winchester, ‘through pestilence and 
loss of trade, eleven streets, seventeen parish churches, and nine hundred 
and eighty-seven messuages had fallen into ruins during the last fifty 
years’ (iii. 400) seems scarcely credible; in the poll-tax returns of 1381 
the whole population of Hampshire appears as only 22,000, and 
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even in those for 1377 it figures at little over 33,000.' It is amusing 
to find in an appointment of the keeper of the king’s lions that 
there are no lions : when there are any the keeper is to get the accustomed 
allowance; meantime he is to draw his own wages. The tomb of 
Henry V was still unfinished in 1439 (iii. 242). In the naturalisation of 
the poet and orator of Humphrey of Gloucester (iii. 50) he is styled 
Titolunus de Frulonisiis; the full text given in the Foedera (x. 661) 
reads ‘Tito Livio de Frulovisiis.’ If the present reading is correct it is 
interesting as explaining how the pseudo-classic ‘Titus Livius’ was 
coined. The indexes to both volumes are of an excellence which we have 
tested by practical use. It is therefore permissible to note a few small 
slips. In vol. ii. p. 105 ‘ Hundflete’ is presumably Honfleur, not Hound, 
in Hampshire, as suggested. ‘Ratyng-on-the-Rhine, in the duchy of 
Berrych ’ (ii. 583), seems to be Ratingen in Berg. ‘Sewenno,’ by Lost- 
withiel (ii. 92,) is clearly St. Winnow. St. Benet Fynk, in the ward of 


‘ Bredestrete’ (iii. 238), is obviously an error for ‘Brodestrete,’ but it 


appears under Bread Street in the index. C. L. Kineasrorp. 


A History of Diplomacy in the International Development of Europe. 
By Davin Jayne Hint, LL.D. Vol. I. ‘The Establishment of Terri- 
torial Sovereignty.’ (London, &c.: Longmans. 1906.) 


Dr. Hii adheres in this volume to the plan on which he wrote the first 
instalment of his work. He treats, now as then, of diplomacy in the 
wider and less technical sense, without lingering to describe the inchoate 
forms and mechanism of diplomatic intercourse. But it may be con- 
venient to begin by noticing a few passages in which he departs from 
his general rule. He relates the evolution of the French affaires 
étrangéres under Louis XI, Francis I, and Henry II (pp. 152-6, 440, 
472). He shows how in the fifteenth century the Italian states began 
the practice of maintaining permanent legations, and how at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century this practice was adopted by the great 
powers (pp. 154, 282, 809). He describes in some detail the secret 
service which Francis I maintained in Venice and Lonato to watch 
the affairs of Italy and Germany (p. 449), though English readers 
will regret that he has contented himself with a bare reference to the 
army of spies, directed from Paris, through whom Philip II kept himself 
informed about England in the latter years of Elizabeth. Respecting the 
legal status of ambassadors Dr. Hill has a good deal to say. He naturally 
comments on the murder of Rincon, the French envoy accredited to the 
sultan, who was caught in ambush and murdered by the orders of a high 
imperial official (p. 456). Curiously enough he does not mention that the 
French invited Solyman to retaliate upon the person of Laszki, the envoy 
of Ferdinand of Austria, and that Solyman refused to stain his name by 
such an act of treachery. The case of the bishop of Ross, in 1571, shows 
how much the respect for ambassadorial status had increased within a 
generation. The bishop claimed to be the ambassador of Mary Stuart, by 
this time deposed and in captivity in England. He abused his position 
by conspiring with Norfolk on his mistress’s behalf, and was detected 


' Oman, Great Revolt, p. 164. 
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by the ministers of Elizabeth. The privy council could not decide 
whether he was legally an ambassador, or whether ambassadorial privilege 
covered the case of a conspirator. They referred these questions to a com- 
mittee of civilian lawyers, who held that a deposed prince could not 
appoint an ambassador; but that the only way of dealing with a genuine 
ambassador who misconducted himself was to order him out of the 
country. The privy council waived the right of treating the bishop 
strictly as a private person, and after a term of imprisonment allowed 
him to leave England under a pledge that he would meddle no more in 
public affairs (p. 515). The episode is important both as showing that 
the idea of territorial sovereignty had already developed in the minds of 
jurists and because it is an early example of the tendency to make Roman 
law the ultimate authority in disputes of an international character. Dr. 
Hill only knows of it through Camden ; but he might also have referred to 
Murdin’s selection from the Burghley papers. The decision of the privy 
council is the more creditable since the regent Morton pressed that Ross 
should be handed over to him. A further point of Jaw was raised in 1584 
by the conduct of the Spanish ambassador Mendoza. Being implicated 
in the Throgmorton plot, he was ordered to leave England, but defied the 
council. They consulted Hotman and Alberic Gentilis to know whether 
by ‘ the law of nations ’*they were justified in expelling an ambassador 
under these circumstances; and they obtained an affirmative reply, on 
which they took instant action (p. 530). If Camden may be trusted this 
was not the first appeal on Elizabeth’s part to the law of nations. He 
represents her as defending the piracies of Drake, in 1580, on the ground 
that Spain’s monopoly of the Indies was contra ius gentiwm (p. 526). 
Possibly in this instance the historian imports into his narrative an idea 
which was more familiar to the Jacobean than to the Elizabethan 
Englishman ; for Mendoza’s report on the subject, our one contemporary 
source, represents the English ministers as merely arguing that the 
English were not excluded from the Indies by any treaty. However this 
may be, the case of Mendoza by itself would apparently give England the 
distinction of being the first power to utilise the ‘law of nations’; Dr. Hill 
cites no instance earlier than these two. 

Naturally the founders of systematic international law receive their 
share of notice from Dr. Hill. He collects some curious anecdotes to 
show how late the ideas of papal and imperial suzerainty retained some 
hold upon the minds of lawyers (p. 492). He indicates that behind the 
system of Grotius there lies the postulate of territorial sovereignty ; and 
he accordingly analyses Bodin’s République to show how sovereignty was 
understood by the generation preceding Grotius (p. 513). He does not 
however seem quite at home in this field of inquiry ; for he attributes the 
Vindiciae contra Tyrannos to Hubert Languet, without even mentioning 
the rival claims of Duplessis-Mornay ; and he has failed to notice that 
Buchanan's conception of popular sovereignty is not original, but derived 
from John Major. Althusius, whom Dr. Hill regards as simply following 
Bodin, deserves credit for one new departure, for the doctrine that the 
state is essentially a consociatio consociationum. The account of Grotius 
in the concluding chapter (pp. 569-72) is too perfunctory. 

The narrative part of this volume is much superior to that of the first. 
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Dr. Hill now follows good authorities, and he arranges his subject with 
more literary skill. Although he often sacrifices unnecessary space to the 
repetition of well-worn facts and criticisms he contrives to embody in his 
work much that is unhackneyed and interesting. He even finds room for 
some of the more Utopian projects which issued still-born from the brains 
of sanguine politicians. He explains the crusading schemes of 
Charles VIII; he shows how the idea of a ‘ kingdom of Adria’ descended 
from Clement VII to Cesare Borgia; he goes into the nature and origin 
of the ‘Great Design’ attributed by Sully to Henry IV (pp. 183-96; 86, 
227; 550). Of English diplomatists he has particularly studied Edward LI 
and Wolsey; and some of the points which he makes in reference to 
English affairs are well worth consideration. He lays stress, for example, 
on the responsibility of Benedict XII for the breach between Edward III 
and Archbishop Stratford, and notes how the pope’s attitude increased the 
difficulty of taxing the English church for the French war (p. 29). He 
holds that the reconciliation of Julius II with Venice was largely due to 
the fact that Henry VIII had pledged himself to the republic (p. 284). 
In Germany he is less interested. His accounts of the Hansa and the 
Teutonic knights are wanting in detail and precision, although powers of 
so anomalous a character should be specially attractive to the student of 
diplomacy ; and the relations of the Hapsburgs with the Turks might 
well have been treated more at length. France is undoubtedly the central 
power in his scheme, and some parts of French diplomatic history are 
excellently handled, notably the Italian policy of Charles VII and 
Louis XI. Our only criticism on this section (pp. 84-159) is that the 
author sometimes forgets the truth, which he fully admits in the end, 
that these intricate Italian schemes were but means to an end which lay 
outside Italy. He certainly speaks as though Charles VII, in his latter 
years, was neglecting the Burgundian question in order to remodel the 
peninsula ; whereas the anti-Burgundian policy of Louis XI was but a 
logical development from the claims and aggressions of his father. 

One or two poinis of detail call for remark. Dr. Hill speaks as 
though papal diplomacy achieved a solid success in obtaining the con- 
cordat of 1447 with the German nation; it would be more correct to say 
that this ‘success’ led immediately to the Reformation (p. 77). When 
noticing the relations of Louis XI with English parties he ignores the 
great mistake which that sovereign committed in trying to unite the irre- 
concilable interests of Clarence and Prince Edward; this is one of the 
false steps which prove that Louis, for all his acuteness, was a poor judge 
of human nature (p. 110). Though the author notices some contemporary 
criticisms of Wolsey he appears to be under the spell of Brewer and 
Creighton, whose excessive estimate of Wolsey’s services he adopts with- 
out question ; and he sacrifices historical truth to the desire of pointing 
a moral when he argues that the cardinal fell because he had abandoned 
‘the principles of truth and justice on which the edifice of his greatness 
had been erected’ (p. 366). In regard to the conference of Bayonne he 
departs from the current theory and asserts that Catherine pledged herself 
to exterminate the Huguenots (p. 503). But the evidence which he cites 
(from the preface to the first volume of Mr. Martin Hume’s Letters and . 
State Papers) is now regarded as inconclusive even by the writer who 
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originally produced it; and Lord Acton has proved, from the letters of 
the nuncio Santa Croce, that the queen had merely promised to punish 
breaches of the Edict of Pacification. This the nuncio held to be an 
altogether insufficient pledge: perché io non trovo che serva all’ estirpa- 
tion dell’ heresia il castigar quelli che hanno contravenuto all’ editto.' 
Finally Dr. Hill appears to overestimate the significance of Lepanto as 
a naval victory (p. 527). It enhanced the prestige of Spain, but was not 
the only or the chief cause of the preponderance which she afterwards 
held in the Mediterranean. If Mohammed Sokoili had remained at the 
head of the Turkish state Lepanto would have been soon forgotien. The 
year after Lepanto he was able to launch a new fleet of one hundred and 
fifty ships; Tunis was recaptured ; and a disastrous peacs was imposed 
upon Venice. The subsequent decline of the Turkish navy was due to 
the ingratitude of Murad III and the incapacity of the viziers who 
succeeded Sokolli. 

We should be sorry if these criticisms conveyed the impression that 
Dr. Hill’s second volume is without value. As a handbook it possesses 
considerable merits, not the least of which is the discretion shown in the 
use of detail. There is a refreshing absence of rhetoric and epigram ; the 
style is easy, lucid, and condensed. The index is admirable, and, in addi- 
tion to regnal tables, the appendix contains a chronological list of treaties, 
which is extremely useful. The maps are clearly printed, but the want 
of explanatory votes makes them unnecessarily difficult. 

H. W. C. Davis. 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIIT 
Preserved in the Record Office, the British Museum, and elsewhere 
in England. Arranged and Catalogued by James GarrpNer, C.B., 
LL.D., and R. H. Bropre. Vol. XX. Parts I. and II. (H.M. 
Stationery Office. 1905, 1907.) 


Dr. GAIRDNER is to be congratulated on the completion of the pen- 
ultimate lap of his life-long course. The twentieth volume of his 
calendar goes to the end of 1545 and leaves less than thirteen months of 
Henry’s reign remaining, which presumably will be dealt with in the 
twenty-first volume. Dr. Gairdner indeed hints at ‘Addenda,’ which 
might mean a good deal ; for, wide as the editors of this series have cast 
their net, not a little has escaped their meshes. Most of it is of a legal 
character and can hardly be comprehended in the category ‘ Letters and 
Papers’; but we would suggest that in the ‘ Addenda’ be included some 
of the contemporary maps and drawings preserved among the Cotton 
charters or by the Society of Antiquaries. It is difficult to understand 
much of this correspondence without, for instance, a delineation of the 
fortifications of Boulogne, Calais, Berwick, and so forth; and no pub- 
lished representations are of much value. It is perhaps useless to urge 
once more that this series should not be left a magnificent torso, broken 
off at the death of Henry VIII. His reign was no doubt important, but it 
scarcely deserves such preferential treatment ; and at least the Domestic 
_ State Papers for the succeeding generation should be calendared afresh. 





! Acton, History of Freedom, p. 108. 
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Lemon compressed his catalogue for thirty-three years (1547-1580) into 
a single volume about half the size of this in which Dr. Gairdner 
calendars the papers of twelve months. 

The bulk of these papers refer to the relations between Henry VIII 
and Charles V, which hinged on the emperor’s conduct in concluding 
the peace of Crépy without his ally. The wrangles on this subject seem 
unending, and the truth is none the clearer. The nearest approach to it 
is made ina letter from Dr. Nicholas Wotton to Cecil, fourteen years 
later.' Wotton was ambassador at Charles V’s court in 1544. He 
writes on 9 January 1599— 


When Henry VIII was before Boulogne the French (the cunningest in 
casting bones betwixt friends that he ever read of) sent a frere secretly to the 
emperor with gay offers of peace, and in the meantime they sent Cardinal 
Bellay (as crafty a child as any in all the College of Cardinals) to King Henry, 
who took him for his very assured friend; but he piped so sweetly in the king’s 
ear that (as he has heard it credibly reported) the king thought himself assured 
of a good peace, and upon that hope (as the bishop of Arras, M. de Courriéres, 
and Chapuis have testified) the king made answer to D’Arras, sent from the 
emperor, that the emperor might make his peace as he could with the French, 
and he would do the same; whereupon, as soon as D’Arras reported this to 
the emperor, he made peace with the French, and the English remained in 
war. 


Henry undoubtedly had been indiscreet, but his indiscretion hardly 
amounted to expressing that ‘consent to and satisfaction with’ the 
peace of Crépy which the terms of the Anglo-imperial alliance required. 
The strained relations consequent upon this dispute embittered the 
daily quarrels over the rights of neutrals, claims of search, and duties of 
allies. Dr. Gairdner (pt. i. p. xlvii) expresses astonishment at Henry 
expecting munitions of war from Flanders; * for, if anything is plain in 
international law, it is surely illegitimate to export material of war from 
the territory of a neutral to that of a belligerent.’ Doubtless it is now, 
but international law was then in an embryo condition. The great diffi- 
culty which beset sixteenth-century rulers was that the state systems 
were exceedingly loose organisations, with a very imperfect control over 
their members. Until governments could answer for their subjects more 
satisfactorily, it was impossible to define their mutual relations with any 


L 

b precision or evolve international law. In those days two states could be 
l at peace with each other as principals while at war with each other as 
1 auxiliaries ; and the emperor, while at peace with France, was bound to 
@ assist Henry against France in case of a French invasion: the treaty 
n which imposed this liability upon him was actually reserved in his treaty 
d with France. ‘ 
e Charles however had plenty of excuses for evading this obligation, 
)- and England was left to bear the brunt of the war in 1545 alone. The 
re glamour of Froude’s narrative makes us doubt his account of Henry’s suc- 
n cess ; but the doubt is hardly justified. ‘The English,’ says an imperial 
it memorandum (i. 462), ‘fight well.’ A Frenchman confesses (i. 296) 
ic in April 1545 that the English ‘are much the stronger at sea.’ After 
h. the abortive French attack on Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight an 


' Foreign Calendar, 1558-9, p. 85. 
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Italian writes, L’ Inglese se trova signor del mar (ii. 118}; and the 
imperial ambassador at Paris declares, ‘The French are astounded at the 
spirit of the English, who have caused them tremendous loss at sea, 
including the herring fishery, upon which the Normans depend, while 
their people everywhere are so distressed as to threaten a general rising 
if burdened with further taxes.’ The financial strain on England was 
not so severe, but Henry had not the same facilities for extorting money 
from his subjects as Francis I, and was consequently driven to such expe- 
dients as the debasement of the coinage and the confiscation of the 
chantries. The latest writer on the subject remarks that Henry’s repeated 
presence in parliament secured a tranquil passage for this last measure. 
Such is not Petre’s account, written on the last day of the session. 
‘The book of the colleges, &c.’ he writes, ‘escaped narrowly and was 
driven over to the last hour, and yet then passed only by division of the 
house.’ This parliament, in fact, was not more subservient than others 
in Henry’s reign. ‘The Bill of Books,’ relates Petre, ‘ albeit it was at 
the beginning set earnestly forward, is finally dashed in the common 
house, as are divers others’ (ii. 1030). And of the measures passed 
‘divers’ were not pleasing to the king and he vetoed them. Indeed, it 
was not the subservience of parliament of which men then complained, 
but that ‘the thirteenth article of our creed, added of late, is that parlia- 
ment... cannot err’ (ii. 345). 

Both parties to the war were however induced to listen to offers of 
mediation from two very different quarters, Charles V and the German 
protestants. The story of the German mission has recently been told 
by Dr. Hasenclever in his Politik der Schmalkaldener (1901), but fresh 
light is thrown on it by hitherto unpublished documents in this calendar. 
It seems odd that these two hostile forces should be seeking peace 
between England and France. The object of the German protestants is 
clear enough : they desired a league between themselves, England, and 
France as a check upon the emperor’s designs. But Charles V's 
motives are more obscure. Of course, if peace there must be, he would 
sooner have the glory of mediation than leave it to the protestants. Apart 
from that it was very difficult to keep at peace while one’s neighbours were 
at war; both were clamouring for the emperor’s assistance while seizing 
his subjects’ goods. England preyed upon his trade with France, and 
France upon his trade with England; open war with either would mean 
real peace with the other. But open war with France or England being 
then far from Charles’s mind peace must be made all round—except 
with the Lutherans in Germany. Boulogne was however an obstacle. 
Francis I would not acquiesce in its loss; Henry would not restore it. 
Herein, as Froude pointed out, he was opposed by nearly all his council. 
That his will should prevail does not surprise us so much as, apparently, 
it does Dr. Gairdner. The privy council was merely an advisory body 
with no independent authority; it was not like parliament; constitu- 
tionally it had no status apart from the monarchy. As to the merits of 
the controversy Dr. Gairdner admits that ‘the possession of Boulogne 
was most important to the command of the Channel and to make 
invasion hopeless’ ; but, curiously enough, he describes this as ‘a reason 
personal to Henry VIII’ (ii. pp. liii-liv). We also demur to his use of 
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this incident to justify Wolsey on the ground that Wolsey could have 
no policy independent of the king. 
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It is quite true that when a Tudor 


cared to assert his will no minister could withstand it; but all the 
evidence goes to show that until 1520 at any rate Henry cared little for 
public affairs and was absorbed in personal amusements; ambassadors 
complained that he would not read their despatches and that agere cum 


rege est nihil agere. 


One other remark of Dr. Gairdner’s puzzles us. 
well-known letter about the litany, which is dated 7 October, to 1545 
instead of 1544, and says (ii. p.lvi) ‘internal evidence seems quite in 


favour of that date.’ 


He assigns Cranmer’s 


But on 11 August 1545 we have Cranmer’s order 


to Bonner ‘to warn all the other bishops of the province every Wednesday 
and Friday to have the public prayers and suffrages lately made in Eng- 


lish.’ 


Even supposing that these were the special prayers ordered by the 


privy council on 9 and 10 August (ii. nos. 79, 89, 95), what becomes 
of the document of 5 July 1545 (i. no. 1118), which Dr. Gairdner beads 
It gives an account of ‘ the king’s procession in 
English’ being sung in the choir, instead of in procession round the 


‘The English Litany ’ ? 


church, after the old fashion. 


Moreover the primer in which it was 


published was issued in June 1545, and Cranmer’s letter, submitting his 
draft for the king’s correction, could hardly have been written four months 


after the publication of the work. 


Of verbal matters we only note two: 


the late editor of the Atheneum once called it a ‘vulgar error’ to speak 
of ‘Queen’s’ College, Cambridge, when ‘ Queens’ ’ 
‘lance-knights’ (i. p. xv) is a very misleading translation of Lands- 


knechte. 


One or two spellings in these documents are interesting. 


is meant (i. 86); and 


Guise is 


given as ‘Gwes’ (i. 609), which is the correct phonetic rendering now. 
The people of Guise themselves call it ‘Gwees,’ and so do educated 
Frenchmen. Secretary Petre spells Wotton’s name ‘ Utton’ (i. 398, 1212) ; 
‘governor’ is spelt‘ gwuernor ;’ the secretary of the council of the north 
spells his name indifferently Uvedale, Vuedale, and Woodall ; all of which 
indicates that ‘ v’ was not yet differentiated from ‘u,’ and that an initial 


‘w’ was mute, as it is to-day in certain districts. 


It is to be hoped 


that this calendar is read for the purposes of the New English Dictionary. 


A. F. Pobtwarp. 


The Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton. By Logan Pearsab Smit. 


2 vols. 


(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


1907.) 


THanks to the magic pen of Izaak Walton and his own literary gifts 
Sir Henry Wotton’s name is one of those -that carry a fragrance with 
them to all readers, while his long diplomatic career in the first twenty 
years of the seventeenth century gives his correspondence a serious value 


for historians. 


It was therefore a bappy idea of Mr. Pearsall Smith’s 


to collect the diplomatist’s scattered letters, to present them with 
necessary annotations in order of date, and to prefix to the collection a 


new life of the writer. 


The importance of the work done is apparent 


when it is understood that a very large proportion of the letters have 
never been published before, and that no other life of Wotton has been 


Written on the basis of a survey of the whole of his correspondence. 
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The story of Sir Henry Wotton’s life is here told in 225 pages. Then 
follow the letters, 511 in all, selected from a far greater number which 
are extant, and filling nearly 700 pages, and then four appendices, one 
containing a bibliographical list of Wotton’s works and letters and 
ancther a series of valuable notes, supplementary to the, Dictionary 
of National Biography, on Wotton’s friends and correspondents. 
Wotton’s character, seen in the more active part of his career, loses 
perhaps a little of the glamour shed over it by Walton, who knew him 
only as provost of Eton and a ‘brother of the rod.’ His readiness to 
suggest the intercepting and opening of letters and the kidnapping of 
political enemies jars a little on modern feeling. But his life-long love 
of learning and contemplation, his sympathy with young men, and the 
personal interest which as provost of Eton he took in his young charges 
are still very attractive, and the courage and address he showed in his 
relations with the Venetian senate are a proof that he was not wanting 
in the qualities of a man of action. Mr. Pearsall Smith seems in 
particular to have proved decisively that the ruling political idea of 
Wotton’s life was antagonism to the papacy, and that Gardiner com- 
pletely misunderstood him when he wrote (ii. 146-7), ‘ If he had learned 
in Italy to be tolerant of differences of opinion he had also learned to 
think with indifference of the great cause of protestantism.’ 

I append a few comments on very small points. In vol. i. p. 280 ‘ he 
laid open to me a large discourse of his travel, which I have treasured up to 
[my] good use.’ The substitution of ‘ my’ for the manuscript ‘ his’ is un- 
necessary : ‘to his good use’ means ‘ to make good use of it.’ Compare 
p. 239, ‘speaking not a word of the letter of credit, because I thank God 
I want not his service.’ On p. 310, with reference to ‘a town of Oralois,’ 
Mr. Smith says ‘Oralois ’ may stand for a personal name or for the 
name of the town; but the words, ‘ This man’s guests we were a night,’ 
prove that it is a personal name, however corrupted. In vol. ii. p. 198 
Mr. Smith considers Wotton’s letter no. 338 to be addressed to Sir R. 
Naunton, and that ‘the address “ my lord’ and the use of “ your lord- 
ship” are probably slips of the pen.’ He does so on the ground that 
Wotton refers to having written to his correspondent ‘ four days since’ ; 
and there is a letter to Naunton of that date of the same purport as the 
letter which Wotton mentions. But Wotton was so much in the habit 
of sending practically duplicate letters on the same day to two correspon- 
dents (cf. p. 210, note 2) that it is not necessary to adopt the very impro- 
bable supposition that he should address Naunton throughout by a wrong 
title. It is true that ambassadors who were not lords seem to have been 
addressed by that title, as in the whole series of letters to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, those to Sir W. Aston, pp. 213, 220, and Sir F. Bacon’s letter 
to Wotton himself (p. 204). But Naunton was not an ambassador, and 
was addressed by Wotton as ‘ Right Honourable.’ It may also be noted 
that this lettér 338 is at the Record Office, and that on p. 194 Mr. Smith 
writes that ‘ the letters to Naunton are preserved at Eton.’ On p. 209 
(disstpatio) honorwm in the inscription on the wall of the Lazaretto 
should perhaps be bonorum. On p. 328—‘ the office of congratulation 
with yourself and your son in your new complements ’—Mr. Pearsall 
Smith explains the last word, ‘i.e. compliments, in the obsolete sense of 
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ceremonies, formalities: here marriages.’ It would seem simpler to 
understand ‘ your new complements’ as ‘ your new better halves.’ On 
p. 373, 1. 6 from bottom, ‘sower’ apparently should be ‘slower.’ On 
p. 387, ‘a friend of great interest, in all the breath that I have to bestow,’ 
the comma after ‘ interest’ should he omitted. 

Mr. Pearsall Smith is the master of a close scholarly style, relieved 
now by a happy metaphor (e.g. i. 50, ‘ Venice now lies like a sea-shell on 
the shores of the Adriatic, deserted by the wonderful organism that once 
inhabited it’), now by a touch of dry humour. We may perhaps take 
exception to his use of the forms ‘ beseeched’ (i. 103) and ‘effectuate ’ 
(ii. 179), and of the phrases ‘idea of how’ (i. 57), ‘account of how’ 
(i. 68), but his work in these volumes shows a rare combination of 
literary sense, painstaking care in collecting, elucidating, and dating his 
material, balanced judgment, and self-repression. 

G. C. Moore Smiru. 


Richelieu et la Maison de Savoie: I’ Ambassade de Particelli d’Hémery 
en Piémont. Par GABRIEL DE Mun. (Paris: Plon. 1907.) 


Ir is a pity that when we are able to turn the microscope on to past ages 
it is so often the futilities, the unimportant details, the self-cancelling 
efforts of diplomatists that come to light. Here is a little book (860 pages 
is a little book nowadays) carefully and exhaustively written, based 
upon the most authentic materials, lucidly and impartially constructed. It 
deals with the intrigues at the court of Turin in the years 1635-9. It 
gives a certain roundness and reality to our impression of the personages 
engaged in Piedmont. It throws a little side-light on the methods and 
difficulties of Richelieu. But, after all, we knew that Savoy-Piedmont 
through the last years of Victor Amadeus and during the regency of 
Marie Christine was held in an unwilling alliance by Richelieu, and used 
as a kind of living cushion on which the efforts of Spain might be vainly 
expended. The actual methods by which this compulsory alliance was 
maintained are exactly such as we should suppose to have been employed. 
M. Gabriel de Mun has written a very interesting and scholarly book ; it 
is not his fault that he has discovered nothing new and vital; and until 
his researches were complete he could not tell that nothing new and im- 
portant would result. It is his misfortune that the results are mainly 
negative. Diplomacy leaves more records than any other form of human 
activity ; its records are apt to be singularly unilluminating. 

M. de Mun hopes by this and subsequent works to re-establish the 
character of Michel Particelli d’Hémery, who has suffered from the 
detractions of the Fronde, and was stigmatised by De Retz as the ‘ most 
corrupt man of his age.’ De Retz might claim to be a judge, but further 
investigations may clear Hémery. This treatise shows him as stre- 
nuous, faithful to his master, and not more than usually unscrupulous. 
That he got on very badly not only with the Piedmontese, but also with 
the Frenchmen employed in Piedmont, may have been the result of the 
necessities of his position; but in any case this question is mainly of 
biographical interest. It is of more interest to learn that Richelieu’s 
memoirs are largely based in this period on Hémery’s reports. M. 
de Mun calls attention to the new evidence of financial embarrassment in 
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France afforded by these papers; we confess that no evidence as to the 
extent and gravity of those financial difficulties would surprise us. The 
author also believes Hémery when he accuses Bullion of disobeying, 
out of spite to Hémery, Richelieu’s precise orders to send money. It 
seems to us more probable that money was actually not available, and 
that Richelieu knew that his orders could not be carried out without 
sacrificing more important interests elsewhere. It was Richelieu’s 
natural policy to send no more money to Savoy than was absolutely 
necessary to keep the war on foot; and precise and formal assurances 
given to the ambassador that orders for payment had been given would 
be passed on by him in good faith and keep hope constantly alive. It 
was not Richelieu’s cue to explain to the ambassador why those promises 
did not receive fulfilment. It would require better evidence to make us 
believe that Bullion deliberately thwarted Richelieu from ill-will to 
Hémery. But we agree with M. de Mun that these records give 
additional point and bulk to the long criminal indictment that might be 
brought against the foreign policy of Richelieu. STanutey LEATHEs. 


A History of the Life of Colonel Nathaniel Whetham, a Forgotten 
Soldier of the Civil Wars. By Caruerine Durning WHETHAM 
and Winu1AmM Cecit Dampier Wuetuam, M.A., F.R.S. (London : 
Longmans. 1907.) 

NATHANIEL WHETHAM, the younger son of a Dorset gentleman, was 

apprenticed in 1620 to one Edward Terrill, baker to the Inner Temple, 

and in 1682 he married his master’s widow and took up his business. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War in 1642 he threw in his lot with the 

parliament, and quickly proving his efficiency as a soldier, was entrusted 

early in 1643 with the governorship of Northampton. This important 

post he occupied with credit till the conclusion of the war, when for a 

short time he resumed his trade in London. In January 1648-9 he 

purchased the manor of Chard,:in Somerset, which had previously 
appertained to the bishopric of Bath and Wells, and in the following 

April he returned to public life as a member of the committee for sales 

of ecclesiastical lands. In September 1649 he became governor of 

Portsmouth, and in 1650 a justice of the peace for Hampshire. He 

sat as member for Portsmouth in the first elected parliament of the 

Protectorate, when his fierce opposition to the establishment of an 

hereditary Protectorship caused his removal from his governorship 

and his transference to Scotland as one of Monck’s council. Yet 
in 1656 he was again in London as member for Fife. and after the fall 
of Richard Cromwell he was re-established at Portsmouth by the Rump. 

True to his Presbyterian principles, he supported the parliament in its 

last struggle with the army, contributing not a little to its victory, and 

was rewarded with the thanks of the house, the command of a regi- 
ment, and the gift of lands worth 200/. per annum. Failing to be elected 
to the new parliament he retired to Chard, professing his acquiescence 
in whatever settlement might seem good to Monck and the parliament. 
His fortunes sank at the Restoration. The annulment of the sales of 
church lands deprived him of his newly acquired manor, and technical 
difficulties prevented his acceptance of the compensation tendered by the 
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bishop. Eventually he purchased the lease of a small estate near 
Chard, and there ended his days in peaceful obscurity. 

It is stated in the preface that this book was undertaken merely as 
family history, but that as the work progressed it occurred to the 
writers that the career, of a typical soldier of the Commonwealth 
might be of interest to others than themselves. Undoubtedly Colonel 
Whetham was a person of importance in his day, and the contem- 
porary records, both printed and manuscript, have been carefully 
searched for all that could throw light on his career. The chief 
interest of the work lies in the account given of the minor details of 
the war round Oxford, of Whetham’s defence of Northampton, and of 
his later work and difficulties as governor of Portsmouth. The first 
chapter contains a brief account of his early days, with some par- 
ticulars of an American emigration scheme with which he was connected. 
There are however no private papers to reveal the man in the intimacies 
of daily life, and such letters as exist refer entirely to his official duties. 
Once only his personality comes vividly before us, when he defies the 
Protector in the words of the prophet, ‘Hast thou killed and also 
taken possession?’ With the exception of the opening chapter the book 
deals exclusively with Whetham’s public and military life, and a great part 
of the work is occupied with explanatory summaries of the state of parties 
in England and Scotland and with the causes and course of the Civil War. 


Eva Scorr. 


The Memoirs of Ann, Lady Fanshawe, Wife of the Right Hon. Sir 
Richard Fanshawe, Bart., 1600-1672. Reprinted from the Original 
Manuscript in the Possession of Mr. Evelyn John Fanshawe of 
Parsloes. [Edited by H.C. FansHawe.| (London: John Lane. 1907.) 


How much a more trustworthy text of these memoirs has been needed 
is revealed by a brief comparison of the new edition, printed from the 
original manuscript, with that of 1829, which was reproduced—and 
perhaps not always accurately—from a derivative copy. The earlier 
version abounds with erroneous proper names. Waller, Morton, Denbigh, 
Morice, Utber, Terne, Borstal, Bathurst, and Bayfordbury are therein 
given as Waters, Norton, Danby, Norris, Vibert, Ferne, Boston, Batters, 
and Benford, while Hinojosa and Gongora appear almost unrecognisably as 
Isincessa and Congro, Lord Cha{ncellor] Clar[endon] as a mythical Lord 
Charles Clare, the Kirk party as the York party, and a lodging in’ 
Hunsdon House as a handsome lodging. The famous ghost story gains 
too by the restoration of the red-haired Irish phantom’s exclamation— 
given in 1829 as ‘ A horse ! ’"—to its more appropriate form ‘ Ahone !’ 


(p. 58). 


A few fresh sentences and phrases of no great importance 


render the new edition slightly fuller (pp. 72, 79, 149, &c.), and p. 61 
records an amusing incident omitted in 1829, perhaps as insufficiently 
genteel for the times. Slight verbal differences are of occasional occur- 
rence, though not often to the extent prevailing in the account of the 
banshee, where the variation between the two versions is considerable. 
Lady Fanshawe is among those memoir-writers whose pages, by an 


when more weighty records are forgotten. 


intimate and personal magic of their own, are apt to haunt the memory 


Such are the pictures of 
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her facing the Turkish galley by her husband's side, ‘as free from 
sickness and fear as . . . from discretion,’ or standing in the early winter 
mornings, lantern in hand and drenched with rain, beneath his prison 
window, and, above all, the passage, unmatched for its simplicity and 
tenderness, where she tells how as a young wife she thought to get from 
Sir Richard his knowledge of the prince’s affairs. She had her share of 
head as well as of heart ; witness the coolness with which she set about 
forging her passport in 1659, and the letters written from Madrid to her 
husband during his absence in Portugal at the beginning of 1666,' 
letters of which her editor might perhaps have made more use than 
he has. It does not detract from her ‘character of amiableness and 
respectability ’—the epithets are those of the Hdinburgh Reviewer of 1829 
—that she can be a good hater. If she is unjust to Clarendon, ‘ that 
false man,’ as she calls him, her rancour was for his fancied jealousy of 
her husband. A strange little gleam of light has recently been thrown 
upon this matter from the other side. By the publication of Hyde's 
letters of 1649-51 to his wife * a phrase, not of the most flattering, reveals 
suddenly the chancellor's opinion of Lady Fanshawe, and suggests, it 
may be hazarded, an element of mutual dislike. When in April 1650 
Hyde, at Madrid, was expecting ‘the comforte of Dick Fanshawe’s 
companie and conversation,’ and heard that he was bringing with him 
his wife and children and a family of twelve persons, he was amazed 
‘that a man who hath lyved heare so longe . . . should be so madd as 
to bringe his wife with bim; if hee had come single he might have lived 
with us, without any great charge, but what shift he will be able to make 
to lyve with such a companie I cannot imagyne.’* A like astonishment 
is testified in his letter of the same date to his wife, and in almost 
identical terms, with this significant addition: ‘that woman will undoe 
him.’* No accusation could more deeply have wounded a wife so 
devoted, and it is possible that an echo of it reached Lady Fanshawe’s 
ears, to add something of a personal resentment to that which she 
cherished against Hyde on her husband’s account. 

With regard to his editorial work it is hard to avoid feeling that 
Mr. Fanshawe’s very natural interest in his subject has carried him to 
extremes. The result of his thorough and painstaking annotation is to 
make this volume, with its 873 pages of notes in small type, of which 
almost every page possesses footnotes upon itself, a sort of Dictionary of 
National Biography for the period. Seven and a half pages are devoted 
to the members of the prince’s council in 1645—all well known 
persons—and six to accounts of bull fights seen by Clarendon and 
Madame d’Aulnoy (pp. 346-53, 522-8). When Sir Philip Warwick is 
mentioned his account of the king’s execution is quoted, though it has 
nothing to do with the matter in hand (p. 375). In the same way Mr. 
Fanshawe cannot content himself with what Lady Fanshawe actually 
records, and remarking that it is curious she should not have mentioned 





' Hist. Manuscripts Comm., Manuscripts of J. M. Heathcote, pp. 224-39. 

* Hist. Manuscripts Comm., Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Marquis of Bath 
at Longleat, 1907, ii. 80-97. 

* Hyde to Nicholas, 4 April 1650 ; Clarendon MS. 39, f. 76. 
* Manuscripts of the Marquis of Bath, ii. 89. 
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the entry of the queen into Oxford in 1643, which she must have seen, 
proceeds to give the account of that ceremony from Mercwrius Aulicus 
(p. 884). When he writes that it would be interesting to know what 
Lady Fanshawe thought of the physical appearance of the young 
Charles II of Spain if she believed him to be two years older than he 
really was, one feels that editorial speculation can go no further (p. 539). 
A more serious accusation against these notes however is their lack 
of accurate references. Often there are none at all (e.g. pp. 360, 370, 378, 
899, 400, 406, 532—all quotations of some length), sometimes the 
Tanner or Clarendon manuscripts are named without more precise indica- 
tions, and once or twice a reference is so distorted as to be barely 
recognisable. Moreover on p. 409 Mr. Fanshawe has adopted a wholly 
unjustifiable proceeding, for he has taken, without reference, the précis 
of Hyde’s letter to Nicholas quoted above supplied by the Calendar of 
Clarendon State Papers (ii. 51), and, putting the passage in inverted 
commas and altering ‘ Hyde’ to ‘I,’ has presented the oratio obliqua of 


‘the Calendar as Hyde’s own words. 


The volume contains full appendices on the manuscripts of the 
memoirs, the fine Fanshawe portraits reproduced, Sir Richard’s poetical 
works, the Spanish treaty proposed by him in 1665, and Tangier affairs, 
together with a useful chronological table of events. Many of Lady 
Fanshawe’s pre-Restoration dates are frankly erroneous. One or two of 
them however might possibly be rectified by allowing for the discrepancy 
between insular ayd continental reckonings. A copious genealogy, in six 
tables, brings the family pedigree down to 1907. There are very few 
misprints throughout, but Fairthorne on pp. 225 and 608 should of 
course be Faithorne. It is not true that Sir John Grenville remained 
with the king during his exile (p. 364). 

And yet, in spite of his labours, Mr. Fanshawe has not exhausted 
even the store of unpublished manuscript material. In Hyde’s correspon- 
dence With Sir Richard from 30 April/10 May 1659 to 14/24 January 1660° 
the chancellor acknowledges seventeen letters from Fanshawe to himself. 
Of these letters nine at least are lying untouched among the Clarendon 
MSS. in the Bodleian, in company with two more dated 15 November and 
12 December 1659, and a very curious document of 15 December con- 
cerning the secretaryship of state alleged to have been promised to 
Fanshawe.® The letters (which are all signed ‘G.’ or ‘Geo. Francis,’ 
and are so endorsed by Hyde)’ naturally fit in with those of the chan- 
cellor, and answer the questions which he puts, besides referring frequently 
to the Latin secretaryship. In that of 20 June 1659 Fanshawe, respond- 
ing to Hyde’s invitation® to tell him of his studies, mentions his 
‘Portingall Heroick Poem of Luis de Camoens, englisht, and Fletcher's 
Faythful shepherdesse, latinized,’ and his unpublished translation of 
Querer por solo querer. 

But the most interesting are the letter of 12 December 1659 and the 
document of three days later. Charles reached Colombes on 5 December, 


* Heathcote Mannscripts, pp. 7-16. 
* Clarendon MSS. 61, ff. 49 a, 166, 176, 212; 62, ff. 8, 153; 65, ff. 35, 148; 
66, f. 171; 67, ff. 95, 138. 


” Cf. Heathcote Manuscripts, pp. 7, 16. * Ibid. p. 10. 
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and a week afterwards Fanshawe was writing of him, ‘I find indeed my 
master (without flatterie to him, or the companie he hath kept) improved 
every way farr beyond my expectation, though it was very great.’° The 
king being, as he says, gracious beyond his hopes, Fanshawe was 
encouraged ‘to preferr a suite the granting of which at this time would 
(as I should manage the matter) give mee credit to put myselfe within 
a short space with all decencies and accomodations necessary into the 
avowed execution of the place I pretend to ... The success is as yet 
uncertain.’'® The nature of this suit is explained by the ensuing remark- 
able document. 


Wheras the Office of one of our principall Secretaries of State being 
now voyd by the surrender of our right trusty . ... George Earle of Bristol, 
we have conferred the same (together with all profitts, perquisits, priveledges 
and incidents therunto belonging) upon our trusty and well beloved Subject 
and servant Sr Richard Fanshawe Baronet, and in token therof have delivered 
to his custody our Royall Signet, our will and pleasure is that the Oath or Oaths 
in such case usuall for the faythfull execution therof be administred to the 
said Sr Richard Fanshawe. And whatsoever farther Grant or act under our 
great seale, or otherwise, may be found requisite for the more formal! or 
effectuall passing therof We shall cause to be supplyed heerafter. Given at 
our Court at Coulombe this 15th day of December 1659 and in the 
yeare of our Reign. 

Mem*"™ Upon supposition, not without some ground, that his Ma"* 
gratious intention is to conferr this honour and trust upon mee, but at another 
time ; to satisfy that the doing it now, privately, and as’ I may handle the 
matter, would in one materiall respect (at least as I my selfe think) conduce 
more to his Mat** service: humbly submitting it to his Ma** (who best knows 
his own motives to deferr it) to judge which of them shall overballance. I will 
not by vertue of this Warrant pretend or exspect to be sworn into the place, or 
admitted into the execution therof, untill his Mat* of his owne motion (which 
wholly depends upon himselfe) shall summon mee to attend his person ; or 
untill I shall bring with mee two thousand pound or more of guift or Loane to 
his Ma** procured upon my solicitation. And farther, unlesse either the one 
or the other be done before the end of May next, I will surrender unto his 
Mat** hands the signet, and Warrant, ceasing all future pretence to the said 
honor and Trust. 

All which argues, that as I can not be certain of asserting my proposall (for 
then I were bound in duty, and would certainly performe it without selfe 
interest) so, since I venture such an interest upon it, that I have some con- 
fidence of doing it with that countenance from his Mat'* but otherwise I have 
none. 

RIcHARD FANSHAWE.'' 


Whether or no Charles consented to sign the agreement of which this 
paper is apparently a minute or draft by Fanshawe, the latter’s chance 
of the secretaryship was not of long duration. The whole business is 
mysterious, for the candidate of whom Hyde speaks in his letter of 
14/24 January 1660 to Fanshawe '? could not have been the eventual 
holder, Morice (as Mr. Fanshawe assumes), since his claims, as Monck’s 
nominee, could not have come forward until March. 
D. K. Broster. 





® Clarendon MS, 67, f. 95. © Tbid. 
Ibid. f. 138. “’ Heathcote Manuscripts, p. 16. 
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Storia do Moygor, or Mogul India, 1653-1708. 
Venetian. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by W. Irvine. 
2 vols. (London: John Murray. 1907.) 


Some ten years ago Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, in his monograph on 
Aurangzib, remarked that ‘Catrou’s Histoire Générale de l’ Empire du 
Mogol, founded on the Portuguese memoirs of “ M. Manouchi,’’ would be 
invaluable if there were any means of authenticating it by comparison 
with Manucci’s manuscript.’ The manuscripts have been found and trans- 
lated by Mr. Irvine—in truth they appear never to have been lost for 
those who knew where to look for them—and the result is the work of 
which the first two volumes are now published, to inaugurate the ‘ Indian 
Texts Series.’ Mr. Irvine should certainly be congratulated for zeal and 
good fortune in his hunt after Manucci’s lost manuscripts. The story is 
too long to be given here, and in extenso may be read with advantage in 
the introduction to the first volume; and seeing that the narrative, for 
reasons that Manucci does not very adequately explain, was composed 
alternately in three languages (Italian, Portuguese, and French), some 
translation becoming inevitable, an English version of the whole was 
perhaps the shortest way out of the difficulty. And as to Father Catrou, 
it need only be said that he has very fully exemplified the Italian proverb : 


Traduttore, traditore. 


At the age of fourteen, in 1653, Manucci ran away from his father’s 
house, and left Venice as a stowaway on board a small decked vessel 
bound he knew not whither. The boat reached Smyrna, and by good 
fortune carried as passenger Viscount Bellomont, who, with credentials 
as ambassador from Charles II, was on his way to Persia and India to 
borrow money (an ‘insane attempt,’ as Mr. Irvine remarks) wherewith 
to restore Charles and overcome Cromwell. In compassion Lord 
Bellomont took Manucci into his service, and they travelled by land 
from Smyrna through Brusa and Erzerum to Erivan, where the envoy 


declared his embassy. 


Lord Bellomont had an audience with Shah Abbas II (well known to 
readers of Chardin), and thence preceded the court to Isfahan, In 
Isfahan the better part of a year was spent in an ineffectual attempt to 
get a loan of money, and then Lord Bellomont, going down by Shiraz and 
on to Bandar Abbas, took ship for India, arriving at Surat in January 1656. 
From Surat the embassy set out for Delhi to attend the court of 
Shahjahan, but falling ill three days beyond Agra, Lord Bellomont 
suddenly died on 24 June, and Manucci found himself a stranger in a 
strange land. During the next half-century Manucci’s life in India, 
as Foscarini, his countryman, wrote, fu piena d’ accidenti curiosi. First 
he took service as artilleryman with Prince Dara, eldest son of Shahjahan, 
and in the struggle for the throne between Dara and Aurangzib re- 
mained faithful to Dara until his tragic death. This part of his narra- 
tive is the more important, as we already possess the account from the 
other side by the French physician, Bernier, who was in the service of 
Aurangzib. After the death of Dara, Aurangzib proposed to take Manucci 
into his pay, but the offer was declined, and Manucci proceeded to make 
a living by the practice of medicine. Mr. Irvine is of opinion that ‘ his 
medical knowledge must have been limited,’ and indeed in his practice 
VOL. XXIII.—NO. XC. 
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he appears chiefly to have relied on copious bleeding, purging, and, as, 
a cure for cholera, on the actual cautery. But, as the sovereign remedy, 
his great idea was to relieve nature, and the account of his first case in 
Lahore (Vol. ii. p. 176), when he managed by good luck to save the life 
of the judge’s wife, is an excellent instance of Manucci’s method of 
procedure. It may indeed be remarked that he does not seem to have 
been worse instructed than the wisest of the faculty at that same time, 
for, as Saint-Simon relates in much detail, when the Dauphin and his wife 
were stricken with typhus fever, in 1714, the Paris doctors united in 
prescribing emetics and constant bleedings as the sole remedies suitable 
to the case, and Manucci was often more successful than the Paris 
doctors proved to have been with the heir of France. Manucci however 
made his livelihood in India by many other means besides medicine, 
living at times as a merchant near Bombay among Europeans, and at 
other times in various towns of the empire of the Great Mogul. Finally, 
in 1686, he married at Pondicherry the widow Clarke, coming after- 
wards to settle in Madras, where he remained till 1706, the date of 
her death. After this he migrated back to Pondicherry, and died, either 
there or at Madras, about the year 1717, as an octogenarian ; at least so 
writes Foscarini, doge and librarian of San Marco, who is our only 
authority. The value of Manucci’s work lies in the vivid picture pre- 
sented to us of India during the latter half of the seventeenth century . 
and it is far better reading than the narratives of either Bernier or 
Tavernier, more amusing, less stilted, and quite as accurate. Mr. Irvine 
has spent ten years to good purpose over the work of which the two 
concluding volumes are promised us shortly. A sufficiency of notes 
elucidates the text, all place names and personal names are, where pos- 
sible, identified, and the narrative is illustrated by twenty-seven portraits 
of the Mogul emperors, reproduced from the coloured drawings which 
Manucci himself sent home, and which are preserved in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of France. G. Le Srranae. 


The Seigniorial System in Canada. By W. B. Munro. 
(‘ Harvard Historical Studies,’ Vol. XIII.) (New York: Longmans. 1907.) 


Aut interested in Canadian history must acknowledge a deep debt of 
gratitude to Dr. W. B. Munro for this admirable monograph. The 
story is told in so pleasant and readable a manner that one is in 
danger of forgetting the mass of learning and of investigation of 
which these 250 pages are the outcome. We all know something 
of the system of feudal tenure introduced into Canada by the 
French, and the ‘obligations incurred by the tenants—the cens et 
rentes, and the lods et ventes (which became due on alienation); and 
the banalities (of which the only one practically in force in Canada was 
the obligation to grind corn at the seigniorial mill) are generally 
described in Canadian histories; but it will be news to most to find the 
constant interest in Canada taken by Louis XIV, and the jealous care of the 
rights of the habitants shown by successive intendants in the colony 
itself. The whole system was well described by Parkman as feudalism 
with its fangs extracted; and, had not this been the case, the continu- 
ance of the seigniorial tenure could hardly have appeared, as it did, to 
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the British conquerors, as a measure of conciliation and amity. Whether 
the exodus of the French seigniors was great or small, about which 
there has been much difference of opinion, in any case had their interests 
been directly opposed to those of their tenants, the British government 
would no doubt have been in favour of popularising the English system 
of land tenure. Dr. Munro well brings out the causes which made the 
old system to work less favourably under British rule, in spite of the 
good intentions of the government. In the first place the equitable 
jurisdiction of the intendant was gone, which was often exerted on behalf 
of the habitants ; and the courts, in spite of the ambiguous wording of 
an act of 1794, refused to take over such jurisdiction. Then the judges, 
misled by the term ‘ custom,’ and the analogy of English copyholds, laid 
undue stress on the importance of customary practices, and forgot that 
the custom of Paris, which was in force, was written law, and that a 
seigniorial claim, if originally unfounded, could not gain validity by long 
assertion. Again, in some cases English purchasers of estates conducted 
their management on purely business lines, so that the position of the 
habitants was made worse. It was however its economic inconvenience, 
as land more and more became the subject of commercial exchange, 
which was the chief reason why the seigniorial tenure came to be 
abolished. 1t is true that the influence of political notaries among the 
leaders of the liberal party explains, to some extent, the apathy of the 
Canadian assembly with respect to a reform which might, one would 
think, have especially appealed to their constituents; at the same time 
it must always be remembered that the old system did secure to the 
people, so long as there was land to be granted, the right to obtain it at 
a very reasonable rent, and any change which would have merely placed 
the seignior upon the footing of an English landlord, able to make the 
best bargain possible with regard to what was his own, would have been 
a retrograde measure, from the point of view of the Canadian habitant. 
The last chapter, on the ‘ Abolition of the Seigniorial System,’ contains 
a singularly lucid account of the procedure under the act of 1854, which 
finally abolished feudal rights and duties in Lower Canada, while an 
exhaustive bibliographical appendix further adds to the value of the 
book. H. E. EGerron. 


British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765. By G. L. Brrr. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1907.) 
In this volume Mr. Beer, whose work on the Commercial Policy of 
England toward the American Colonies (‘ Columbia University Studies.’ 
New York, 1893) is well known, gives us the first instalment of a more 
detailed study of the old colonial system. He points out how the 
economic¢ and military defects which had grown up during the eighteenth 
century, and which were revealed by the strain of the Seven Years’ 
War, led naturally to the attempted reorganisation made by Great 
sritain from 1768 to 1766. In the last chapter he shows how the 
colonists, in their desire to escape from the control of the British 
parliament, were driven from one position to another till they were 
at last constrained to proclaim their independence, of their desire for 
which only a small minority had at first been conscious. Mr. Beer 
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belongs to the later school of American historians, whose views on the 
American Revolution and its antecedents show a striking reaction from 
the ideas of Bancroft, and even from those of Lecky. He opposes the 
doctrine, which still persists in certain quarters, that the causes which 
led to American independence were largely economic. The most valu- 
able part of his book is that in which, with great fulness of know- 
ledge, he analyses the various classes of illegal trade carried on by 
the colonies, and shows that, with the exception of the Molasses Act 
of 1738, which was no real part of the Navigation Acts, and which was 
from the first almost totally disregarded, these celebrated laws pressed 
very lightly upon the continental colonies, for the most part merely 
securing, in the words of Lord Brougham, ‘by a superfluous and 
harmless anxiety, that arrangement which would of itself have taken 
place if things had been left to their natural course,’ and that such 
slight disadvantages as were entailed were more than repaid by the 
privileges conferred. As against Bancroft and Lecky he maintains that 
the ideal of the colonial system was not that of a mother country exploiting 
her colonies, but that its primary object 


was to develop the wealth and power of the empire. It was considered that 
this could best be accomplished by making it a self-sufficient economic unit, 
independent as far as was possible of competing national groups. As Pownall 
expressed it, the aim was to create ‘one great commercial dominion.’ In this 
commercial empire mother country and dependency were to be mutually 
complementary. . . . The system as a whole was thus based on the idea of the 
mutual reciprocity of the economic interests of mother country and colony 
(pp. 193-5). 


He has fully grasped the truth, still imperfectly understood in England, 
that the colonies revolted because, in part owing to the slowness and 
uncertainty of communication, they had grown ripe for independence. 
A new national type had been created. Thus of the dispute as to the 
right of the British parliament to tax the colonies he well says :— 


From the legal standpoint the view was unassailable. It was somewhat 
vulnerable from the historical standpoint, as parliament had hitherto not exer- 
cised all its legal powers. It however totally failed to take into account that 
the colonies were growing to political maturity, and that they resented the idea 
of subordination implied in the doctrine of parliamentary supremacy (pp. 311-2). 


Very high praise must be given to the thorough study of his 
subject made by Mr. Beer. The Record Office, the manuscripts in the 
British Museum, and the Registers of the Privy Council have been 
ransacked. The author quotes the chief printed collections of sources 
and the writings of numerous American historians. He has also read 
extensively, though not exhaustively, in the abundant pamphlet literature 
of the time. Yet his book is not without defects, chiefly due to the 
fact that, in his reaction against the school of Bancroft, he does rather 
more than justice to the mother country and rather less to the colonies. 
Though the ideal of the old colonial system was unselfish, in practice 
the mother country fell far short of that ideal. That the colonies were 
at the time unsuited for manufacturing does not lessen the selfishness 
which stamped out the nascent wool industry of New England; though 
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the law was imperfectly executed, none the less the prohibition of the 
manufacture of hats in the colonies was a job done at the request of 
the London Company of Hatters; that colonial legislatures were 
short-sighted and factious does not excuse the British government 
for sending out corrupt and incapable governors. Mr. Beer says that 
‘if in loyalty there is implied any idea of sacrifice, then this sentiment 
was to a marked degree absent in the colonies. Their allegiance 
was purely utilitarian, and its fundamental basis had disappeared 
with the conquest of Canada’ (p. 809). Here he is unjust to the 
thousands of loyalists who in the struggle that was to come braved 
death and exile for what were assuredly not utilitarian motives. More- 
over though Mr. Beer’s reading has been wide it is not exhaustive. 
His quotations from the very interesting controversy of 1760 as to the 
relative value of Canada and Guadeloupe are taken from such well-known 
pamphlets as those of Franklin and William Burke. A search through 
the printed books of the British Museum, as thorough as that made 
in the manuscript department, would have disclosed many pamphlets less 
well known and in some respects better worth quoting. The French 
archives too might with advantage have been laid under contribution. 
Their study would have saved him from the misstatement that in the 
negotiations of 1761 the selection of Canada instead of Guadeloupe ‘ was 
the central point in the negotiations.’ In fact Choiseul almost from the 
first resigned himself to give up Canada, perhaps not unwilling to 
abandon a preserve of his enemies the Jesuits. But, in spite of such 
defects, Mr. Beer has treated the period in question with a fulness of 
knowledge and an absence of bias greater than those of apy previous 
historian. W. L. Grant. 


Captain James Cook, R.N., F.R.S. By Artuur Kitson. 
(London: John Murray. 1907.) 


Tas book supplies for the first time a really satisfactory life of the great 
navigator. Of the many lives that have appeared, from that of Kippis 
onwards, almost all have been based on the official narratives of the 
voyages prepared by Hawkesworth and Douglas; and though these 
writers had access to the original journals, the liberties they took with 
them have long been known. The interpolation, especially by Hawkes- 
worth, of comments and dissertations of his own, with no means of 
distinguishing them from Cook’s original statements, was an unfortunate 
proceeding, which seriously obscured the personality of the navigator 
from the readers of these narratives, and to some extent hindered a just 
estimate of his character. The publication by the late Admiral Sir W. 
Wharton of the original log of the first voyage, and by Sir Joseph 
Hooker of Banks’s Journal of the same, helped to put matters on a 
better footing as far as this voyage was concerned; but there was still 
no trustworthy and comprehensive account of Cook’s life-work as a 
whole. Such an account has now been given us by Mr. Kitson. The 
preparation of the narrative has evidently been a labour of love, and 
it bears the stamp of thoroughness throughout. During his extended 
researches the author has not only studied with care the principal first- 
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hand authorities for the main events, but has explored the Record 
Office and other original sources for additional light on his subject, 
especially with regard to the less-known episodes of Cook’s life. Con- 
temporary literature has also been put under contribution for the same 
purpose, and full use made of the results of local research in the neigh- 
bourhood of the navigator’s Yorkshire home. The last word may not 
have been said on some disputed or obscure points, for documents may 
yet be unearthed which will permit a definite verdict where we must 
now be content to strike a balance of probabilities. But such questions 
are not many, and we may rely on the present narrative as presenting a 
full and authoritative version of all the main events of the hero’s life. 

In regard to Cook’s early years, Mr. Kitson wisely puts much trust in 
the information carefully collected by Dr. Young, supplemented by data 
brought together of late years by local inquiry, especially by the late 
Mr. Waddington, of Whitby. Perhaps the most important service he 
has performed in this respect is that he has placed in a true light the cir- 
cumstances attending Cook’s first going to sea. That he was a dis- 
honest runaway from the service of Mr. Saunderson, of Staithes, is 
shown to be a quite unfounded charge, for in the first place he had never 
been bound apprentice, and, in the next, his employer took a friendly 
interest in the steps by which his desire for a sea life was first gratified ; 
and on various other points of detail the generally accepted version is 
shown to be incorrect. With regard to Cook’s early career in the royal 
navy, Mr. Kitson’s researches in the Record Office have supplied valuable 
information, it being possible ‘ not only to find the position of his ships 
day after day, but also the name of every officer and man with whom he 
served from the hour on which his foot first touched the deck of H.M.S. 
“ Eagle’ to the time of his unfortunate death in the Sandwich islands.’ 
Although few records of his personal deeds at this early period are to be 
found, it is plain that he played an active part in the naval operations in 
Canada and elsewhere, and it is of interest to be able to trace the pro- 
ceedings of the ships on which he served. Mr. Kitson corrects a 
mistake which: has been made by almost every writer on the subject 
in stating the ‘Mercury’ to have been the ship to which he was first 
appointed as master. As a matter of fact he was never on board 
this ship in any capacity, the error having originated in the fact that 
there was a second James Cook in the service. Many points of interest 
are also brought out in regard to Cook’s excellent survey work in the 
St. Lawrence and on the coasts of Newfoundland. The bulk of 
the book is naturally occupied with the story of the three voyages of 
circumnavigation, in telling which the author has made a judicious 
use of the copious material available, avoiding unnecessary detail, 
but bringing out the points of greatest interest and importance. The 
frequent use of+*Cook’s own words adds a vividness to the descrip- 
tions of people, places, and occurrences. A brief but clear account is 
also given of the preparations for the several voyages and the motives 
with which they were undertaken, points being frequently made clear by 
quotations from published or unpublished documents. Less is perhaps 
said than might have been expected as to the extent and nature of the 
geographical results achieved. But with the facts clearly before him 
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the reader will be able to appraise these duly for himself. The illustra- 
tions consist for the most part of reproductions of contemporary pictures 
and documents, and there is a map showing—on a rather small scale— 
the routes of the three voyages. E. Heawoop. 


Vorgeschichte der Franzdsischen Revolution. Ein Versuch yon ADALBERT 
Want. 2 vols. (Tibingen: Mohr. 1905, 1907.) 


Aut readers acquainted with Dr. Wahl’s previous publications dealing 
with the antecedents of the French Revolution will open this book with 
expectations not likely to be disappointed. The modesty of the title 
shows that the author does not profess to have written the last word on 
the subject, but many common errors and misconceptions are corrected, 
many facts are placed in a new or stronger light. The result of much 
original research and study of the best authorities has been that Dr. Wahl 
is generally content to follow and expand Tocqueville, whom he justly 
reveres as one of the greatest of historians ; and perhaps we feel most con- 
fident that he is on the right path when he is treading most closely in the 
steps of his guide. 

Dr. Wahl begins by pointing out how many reforms were attempted 
and in part carried out during the later years of Lewis XV. That 
unkingly prince was indeed no tyrant, nor altogether careless of the 
welfare of his subjects, nor wholly averse to progress. Madame de 
Pompadour favoured the philosophers and was influenced by her physician, 
Quesnai, of whom not a few of the leading officials were disciples. 
Unfortunately the government, like a great machine whose boilers are 
worn out, was unable to overcome the slightest obstacle or increase 
of friction. The factious opposition of the law courts, the ill-will 
of its own agents, were sufficient to render nugatory the most useful 
measures. If revolution was to be avoided certain reforms were neces- 
sary, but in order that these reforms might be effected it was indis- 
pensable that the executive should be strengthened. Dr. Wahl is not far 
from accepting Granier de Cassagnac’s paradox that the people were 
opposed to the changes which a reforming government wished to intro- 
duce. His view is that the minority who were interested in political 
questions cared little about reforms, but were eager to share in political 
power and to limit the much talked-of despotism of the government ; 
hence they applauded all resistance to the king’s will, and disliked every 
measure, however salutary, likely to increase the vigour of the adminis- 
tration. Dr. Wahl shows that the lawyers were less the defenders of 
privilege than is generally supposed; he points out, for instance, the 
hostility shown by the courts to feudal rights. The onus of proof, and 
in most cases of documentary proof, was invariably thrown upon those 
who claimed to exercise them, and it was by the lawyers that many of 
them were first branded as ‘odious.’ But the parliament was determined to 
establish and to extend its political power. Hence it opposed every measure 
to remedy the fiscal oppression of the poorer classes, which, by relieving 
the financial embarrassment of the government, might make it stronger, 
courted popularity by inveighing against tyranny, and, since the interest 
in the Jansenist controversy was flagging, advocated the rights of the 
nation, or even of man, instead of those of the Gallican church. 
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France, to repeat Condorcet’s often quoted remark, complained of 
despotism while suffering from the evils of anarchy. To end this anarchy 
it was essential to strengthen the government. It was impossible to 

carry the necessary measures so long as the factious and insolent opposi- 

tion of the parliament was tolerated. By Maupéou’s judicial reforms 

and the reconstitution of the supreme courts in 1770 Lewis XV prepared 

the way by which it would have been easy for his successor to avoid 

revolution: If the overthrow of the French monarchy is to be ascribed 

to any one cause, that cause was the restoration of the parliament by 

Lewis XVI in 1774. Dr. Wahl is probably right when he insists that it 
was primarily the weakness of the executive under Lewis XVI, and not 
any failure on the part of his ministers to recognise what reforms were 

needed, or unwillingness to introduce them, which brought about the 

final catastrophe. Turgot was not the only reforming minister. Dr. 
Wahl may unduly minimise the reaction after his dismissal, but he justly 

points out that Necker to some extent knew what should have been done, 
that Calonne, Brienne, and their adviser, Turgot’s follower, Dupont de 
Nemours, knew it more thoroughly, but that not one of them knew how 
to do it. Turgot was the only statesman who saw that a strong and 
vigorous government was as much needed as a reforming government. 
He alone did not shrink from using force when necessary, and was not 
a slave of public opinion. 

Dr. Wahl does not believe that any economic or administrative 
reforms would have prevented the Revolution. He holds that before 
1788 ‘freedom ’"—that is to say, the limitation of the royal power—was 
more desired than reform. Hence the general popularity of the parlia- 
ment when opposing measures of obvious public utility under colour of 
resistance to ‘despotism.’ Even ‘equality’ excited little enthusiasm 
until the agitation immediately before the meeting of the estates. 
Privileges were on the whole approved as checks on absolutism, and the 
privileged orders were popular down to the time of Brienne’s fall—a view; 
by the way, which seems hardly consistent with the author's account of 
the prevailing ‘individualism,’ which considered the righis of every one 
as good as those of his neighbour and superior to those of the govern- 
ment. Nor will all readers acquiesce in the view that no fiscal or 
administrative reforms would have averted the Revolution, because a 
share in political power was what the upper and middle classes chiefly 
desired. For if the government had been strengthened and the parlia- 
ment deprived of its most effective weapon by the introduction of reforms 
which would at once have made the taxes less oppressive and the revenue 
sufficient, this desire would have been no serious danger to the royal 
power. On the other hand, it is true that only a stronger government 
could have averted some form of revolution, some radical change, because 
the indispensable economic and administrative reforms, almost all of 
which were, as Dr. Wahl points out, either introduced or sketched out 
and desired by the much decried administration of Calonne and Brienne, 
could not be made effective by an executive so weak that it could be 

defied with impunity by its own officials. Put it is futile to discuss how 
the Revolution might have been averted. Dr. Wahl recognises that the 
task of the historian is to explain the tendencies, the conditions, the 
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concatenation of circumstances, incalculable, and therefore apparently acci- 
dental, which made possible and brought about that amazing phenomenon. 

One of the precedent conditions which made the Revolution possible, 
and which is at first sight most startling, is the sudden effervescence of 
political excitement in the month immediately before the meeting of the 
estates. Dr. Wahl points out that no symptoms of democratic tendencies 
or revolutionary impatience are to be discovered before the meeting of the 
notables in 1786, nor indeed to any large extent before 1788. There was 
as yet no quarrel between the privileged and unprivileged orders, no 
widespread interest in political questions. The notables were prepared 
to sacrifice their fiscal immunities provided that they might obtain 
political power. So long as they and the parliament attacked the 
government—the ‘ despotism,’ as it was the fashion to call it—they were 
popular. The manifesto in which Calonne attempted to obtain popular 
support against the notables by appealing to hatred of privilege met with 
no response. All wished for the states-general, not so much to obtain 
reforms—these the government was willing to carry out, and had already 
begun—but in order that they might get power into their own hands. 
The lawyers had predominated in the earlier estates; they therefore 
wished the model of 1614 to be followed. The assembly of the clergy 
asked in the same breath for the meeting of the states-general and for 
the maintenance of the privileges of the church. The third estate 
clamoured for double representation and vote by head to secure their own 
predominance ; for the same reason the nobles insisted that the orders 
should sit and vote separately. As soon as it was known that the estates 
were to meet at an early date it was inevitable that these irreconcilable 
pretensions should be incompatible with the good understanding between 
the orders which prevailed down to the second meeting of the notables, 
before which time there is little abuse of the ‘aristocrats’ in the many 
pamphlets already published. 

The question how the estates should be constituted at once divided 
the opponents of the government. Dr. Wahl thinks that it was not only 
the indecision of Necker which prevented the government from settling 
how the orders should vote, but that they were glad that this apple of 
discord should be thrown before the nation, mindful of the maxim, 
Divide et impera. The contest for future power inflamed every latent 
feeling of jealousy, hatred, and greed. The bourgeois did their utmost 
to excite the discontent and cupidity of the peasantry, in order that 
they might obtain their support against the gentry. The minister was 
a man quite unfitted to ride and control the storm which he had no 
small part in raising; for Necker, by what he did not less than by 
what he left undone, may rightly be held responsible for the catastrophe. 
His lying Compte Rendu, his fraudulent optimism had made Calonne’s 
task impossible, and had inspired the notables with invincible distrust of 
the government. Dr. Wahl should perhaps have mentioned that when he 
entered office that minister himself had given a scarcely less favourable 
account of the financial situation. As in a previous work, the author 
justifies—from their point of view—the attitude of the first assembly of 
notables, and points out that it is not to be ascribed to any selfish anxiety 
for their own interests. 
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Dr. Wahl does full justice to Turgot. He gives a clear and convinc- 
ing summary of the causes of his fall, exonerating the queen, who only 
spoke the truth when she wrote to her mother that, although she was 
not sorry he had been dismissed, she had not meddled in the matter. 
Marie Antoinette had little political influence in the earlier part of the 
reign. Mercy exaggerates when he says that she began to make her 
power felt in 1778. The reason she gives in a later letter to the emperor 
for the minister’s fall—his general unpopularity—is probably the true one. 
Even the support of his friend Malesherbes was half-hearted, and only a 
man of strong character could have received without resentment the tact- 
less letter which Turgot wrote to the king. Dr. Wahl, who judges 
Maurepas more leniently than most historians, is equally kind to Turgot’s 
successors, except indeed to Necker, who meets with just severity. Even 
Clugny was not, as he assures us, a blind reactionist. He may have 
replied to Maurepa’’s exhortation to faire du beau et du bon, ‘ Ma foi, 
je crois que le plus habile ne sawrait comment s’y prendre; mais 
puisqu’il faut faire parler de soi je ne puis que culbuter d’wn cété ce que 
M. Turgot a culbuté d’wn autre ;’ yet he left most of Turgot’s reforms 
untouched. But was this from want of inclination, or from want of 
time and of energy to overcome the reluctance of subordinates ? 

That Calonne and Brienne, following as they did the advice of his 
disciple Dupont de Nemours, wished to continue the policy and to 
complete the reforms of Turgot is indisputable; and Dr. Wahl rightly 
points out, what is too often forgotten, how much was done during the 
five years before 1789 to improve the condition of the country, and how 
much more would have been done but for the disloyal opposition of the 
parliaments. But he does not, perhaps, sufficiently realise that one of the 
difficulties against which Calonne, and in a lesser degree Brienne, had to 
struggle was that they were men whose character inspired no confidence. 
Calonne possessed all the flexibility, the tact and social graces in which 
Turgot had been wanting, but he was as justly distrusted by the re- 
formers as he was disliked by those whose interests he threatened. It 
was not, as is suggested, Necker’s Compte Rendu alone which made the 
notables receive Calonne’s financial statements with suspicion. He had 
himself at the beginning of 1786 declared the financial position to be 
most satisfactory. Dr. Wahl insists that his extravagance has been 
exaggerated, that what was lavished on the court was a trifle compared 
with that which was spent for useful purposes, that even his operations 
on the stock exchange to prevent the depreciation of government 
securities may be excused. All he says is probably true, but what 
Calonne did mattered less than what the public thought that he did. It 
would occupy too much space to criticise our author’s very favourable 
estimate of Brienne. Few probably will agree with him that that 
minister resigned office with dignity and ‘ behaved throughout like the 
proud and high-principled man that he was’ (ii. 257). 

Dr. Wahl is indeed too charitable. When writing of the French 
bishops he says that many of them who took little interest in spiritual 
matters were active and indefatigable in temporal business, and he 
mentions as an instance Dillon, archbishop of Narbonne, to whom he 
attributes the prosperity of Languedoc. The recently published memoirs 
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of the archbishop’s relative Madame de Boigne teach us what were the 
services rendered by this prelate in return for an income, derived from the 
church, of at least 40,000/. After a fortnight spent at Narbonne he pre- 
sided for six weeks over the estates of Languedoc. The rest of the year 
was devoted to field sports and pleasure. At Hautefontaine, where his 
hospitality was princely, the guests, from respect for the calling of their 
host, attended mass on Sundays, but relieved the tedium of the 
service by reading light and often indecent literature. So also Marie 
Antoinette is acquitted by Dr. Wahl of any worse fault than levity— 
to be excused on account of her husband’s neglect. He glosses over 
her extravagance and her questionable surroundings, and mentions only 
to dismiss the malevolent gossip which named Lafayette and Fersen 
among her lovers, wishing, apparently, to suggest that there was as 
little ground for associating the queen’s name with that of a man who 
undoubtedly enjoyed and deserved her warmest friendship as with that 
of one for whom she felt a contemptuous aversion. But these are small 
matters, and it would, if space permitted, be better to discuss the admirable 
chapters in which the author describes the condition of the army and 
navy, points out what was really amiss in the fiscal system and in 
the condition of the rural classes, sketches the changes in public opinion, 
and summarises the spirit and gist of the flood of pamphlets which poured 
from the press in the year before the meeting of the states-general. Nor 
are foreign affairs neglected. More than justice is done to Vergennes, an 
able and energetic but hardly a great minister, such as Dr. Wahl con- 
siders him to have been, although the injury done to the monarchy by 
his death and by the weakness of his successor, Montmorin, is probably 
not exaggerated. P. F. Winvert. 


L’ Avénement de Bonaparte. Par Aubert VanpaL. Tome II. 
(Paris: Plon. 1907.) 


THE second volume of M. Vandal’s valuable book, if less brilliant than 
its predecessor, is nevertheless remarkable for the grace and perspicuity of 
its language and the solidity of its information. M. Vandal, who was 
not afraid to devote a stout volume to the revolution of Brumaire, 
recounts the events of 1800, the history of ‘the Consular Republic,’ 
as he felicitously terms it, in 529 pages which are as pleasant 
to read as they must have been difficult to write. In width of 
treatment and simplicity of style the book reminds us of M. Thiers ; but 
whereas the historian of the Conswlat et l’Empire sets himself down to 
portray the history of public affairs, war, diplomacy, finance, administra- 
tion, M. Vandal is chiefly concerned with the internal history of France, 
the currents and cross-currents of popular opinion, the shifting aims of 
the political parties, the fashions in dress and pleasure, the plots and 
counterplots, and, above all, the construction of a methodical and scien- 
tific engine of government. He listens to spies, interrogates the reports 
of prefects, reads the little insignificant newspapers. collects the gossip 
of the street. He tries, in a word, to re-create the atmosphere, with all its 
subtle and treacherous changes of pressure, in which Bonaparte worked 
during the first year of his government in France. Thus, while war and 
diplomacy enter into the story, they enter not as primary but as sub- 
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ordinate factors. We learn of Marengo when the couriers bring the 
news to Paris, for the accent is laid not upon the tactics or strategy of 
the battle, but upon the effect of the victory on public opinion and its 
import for the political situation in France. We are never allowed to 
forget that we are reading a chapter of French history written from 
French sources, and from French sources only. In places we regret that 
M. Vandal has not thought fit to cross the frontier. 

It is M. Vandal’s misfortune that, writing on one of the best known 
periods of modern history, he is unable to add much to the existing stock 
of knowledge. Many years ago Félix Rocquain gave to the world the 
crucial documents on the state of France at the beginning of the con- 
sulate, and nothing fresh can be said as to the reasons which led 
Napoleon to the concordat or to the prefectural system. Still here and 
there as we read M. Vandal’s even narrative we catch little bits of light 
from new quarters. There are the unpublished memoirs of Villiers du 
Terrage, which affirm that it was Fouché who reconciled Bernadotte to 
the First Consul and secured for that blustering Gascon the important 
command of the army of the east. There is an unpublished document 
from the pen of Cambacérés, from which we learn of a design to place 
Joseph in power in the event of Napoleon’s disappearance during the 
Italian campaign, and of a certain discussion with respect to the law of 
inheritance, in which the First Consul argued against his colleague in 
favour of equal division and against entails. There are police reports, 
and a few unpublished letters throwing light upon royalist hopes and 
intrigues. Finally, we are enabled to read a memoir upon the national 
finances drawn up by Gaudin in March 1800, in the course of which 
that eminent official proposed that two new duties should be levied, one 
upon salt, and the other upon wine and spirits, and that upon the 
strength of these additional resources the government should issue a 
loan of a hundred millions. It is significant of the First Consul’s political 
instinct that these proposals were not adopted. In the psychological con- 
dition of the country nothing would have been more unwise than to seek 
to widen the basis of taxation, or to come into the open market for a 
loan. 

The features which strike us as most admirable in M. Vandal’s work 
are, in the first place his even, impartial judgment, and in the second 
place the minute care with which he follows the development of opinion. 
He has the rare gift of divesting his mind of ulterior developments, and 
of seizing the delicate shades of a transitional period, a period of half- 
formed designs and shapeless beliefs, of imperfect avowals and conceal- 
ments. A strong admiration for Bonaparte does not preclude vigilant 
criticism. He notes that the men who were responsible for Frotté’s 
murder received promotion, that priests were allowed to perish in 
Cayenne so that. revolutionary sentiment might not be inconveniently 
alarmed, and that the foundation of popular liberties was a task which 
transcended Bonaparte’s character. Here and there we come across a 
sparkling little phrase such as we should not find in the vast and 
magnificent composition of M. Thiers. Thus of Louis XVIII it is 
written, I] croyait « sa cause et ne croyait guére d son parti; of Artois, 
La spécialité de ce chef de parti @action était de nagir jamais ; 
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of Napoleon, On a dit de lui souvent qu'il organisa la Révolution en 
matiére d’administration. C'est le contraire qwil faudrait dire ; i or- 
ganisa l’ancien régime; of Toulouse, la rouge cité de brique, loquace 
et violente. These’vivid touches stay in the memory. They remind us 
that M. Vandal is pre-eminently a man of letters. 

The man of letters, the student of unpublished correspondence who 
undertakes the task of writing history, is exposed to a peculiar danger. He 
desires above all things to use and to harmonise his material. He is there- 
fore sometimes less attentive than he should be to the intrinsic probabi- 
lities of a story. If out of his scattered fragments of information 
fragments often very dearly purchased—he can construct a coherent story, 
he is satisfied. He does not ask himself the further question— Is my 
story probable?’ Now M. Vandal is not exempt from this failing. 
Unlike M. Thiers, who was essentially a man of action, M. Vandal is 
sometimes a little inattentive to intrinsic probabilities. An instance is 
afforded by his treatment of Talleyrand. He knows that Talleyrand 
deserted Napoleon at a later date; he knows that there was some 
leakage of information at the French Foreign Office in 1800; he dis- 
covers a paper in the national archives written by a royalist prisoner in 
the Temple inculpating the French minister of foreign affairs ; and com- 
bining all this information he writes the following paragraph :— 

Talleyrand était encore loin de ses grandes trahisons d’Erfurt et de la 
période subséquente. Tout au plus fournissait-il 4 l’étranger quelques arrhes 
sur ses futurs services. Ses affidés, ses faisewrs, ceux qui jouaient pour lui 
i la Bourse, ceux qui travaillaient pour son compte dans les journaux, gens 
de besogne inavouable et de trafic en tout genre, rédaient & ses cdtés. Avec 
cette nonchalance qui faisait partie de ses moyens il les laissait farfouiller dans 
ses papiers, cireuler autour de son bureau, ramasser quelques bribes de secrets 
état, parfois un bon morceau tombé comme par mégarde. Par eux il 
se gardait avec |’étranger de vagues contacts et se conservait la faculté, en cas 
de besoin, de négocier sa paix personnelle non seulement avec une royauté 
quelconque, mais avec les puissances de l'Europe, avec |’Angleterre principale- 
ment. 


We cannot believe that Talleyrand was otherwise than an extremely 
clever man. 

But after all the main interest of M. Vandal’s book centres in Bona- 
parte. ‘The story of his progress is one of the most astonishing pages in 
history. Without money or credit, forced to borrow at eighteen per cent. 
of a private banker, and so uncertain of his position that a public loan 
or a new tax was out of the question, the new ruler of France swiftly 
constructed a government in which the country might have confidence. 
He found disorder, incapacity, malversation; he cleansed the Augean 
stable, and proclaimed that every government contractor was a govern- 
ment official. Under the shelter of his impartial rnle men began to 
breathe more freely. The trouble in the west died down; the roads 
were cleared of brigands; the devout began to worship in the churches 
without fear or molestation. When the government was first attacked 
by the orators of the tribune the funds fell, so great was the appre- 
hension that revolutionary times would be revived. Had Bonaparte 
understood assemblies he would have taken the omen, and learnt that 
from such a body he could have nothing to fear, HH. A. L, FisHEr. 
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Geschichte der Kéniglich Deutschen Legion, 1808-1816. Von B. 
ScHWERTFEGER. (Hannover: Hahn. 1907.) 


In the story of the connexion between Great Britain and the electorate 
of Hanover there is certainly one page on which both sides can look with 
satisfaction, that which records the doings of those members of the 
electoral army who, after the disastrous convention of Suhlingen (1808), 
made their way to England, there to be formed into part of the British 
army under the denomination of ‘the King’s German Legion.’ The 
career of this force was not very long, but the thirteen years of its 
existence were certainly glorious. Until the appearance of Herr Schwert- 
feger’s volumes the standard authority on the Legion has been the work 
of an Englishman, Major Beamish, which was published in 1832, and 
has long been difficult to procure. There have been German accounts 
of the Legion and its deeds, but these for the most part have been 
based on Beamish, and this is the first really adequate German history 
of the Legion. When the career of the Legion came to an end in 1816 
it was not absolutely disbanded, but rather re-formed as part of the 
Hanoverian army; this in turn was transferred with some modifications 
to the Prussian army after the annexation of Hanover in 1866. In 1899 
the emperor William II issued an edict in which he recognised the 
identity of the present Hanoverian regiments of the German army with 
that of the Hanoverian army before 1866, and gave instructions for the 
assumption by the present regiments of the mottoes of ‘honours’ of 
their predecessors. Thus it is that the 15th Hussars in the German 
army bear on their colours the names of British victories, such as 
El Bodon and Barossa, where their Hanoverian predecessors greatly 
distinguished themselves in their capacity as the 2nd Hussars of the 
King’s German Legion, an integral part of the British army. The 
legitimacy of the descent may be questioned, but it would be ungenerous 
to cavil at it, since it has inspired such a work as Herr Schwertfeger’s ; 
for by his own admission his purpose in undertaking the venture has been 
to familiarise the German representatives of the Legion with the doings 
of their predecessors. His book quite supersedes Beamish as_ the 
standard authority, for he has not only had the advantage of the 
great mass of evidence on the Napoleonic wars which has been 
published since Beamish wrote, but he has made exhaustive researches 
into unpublished sources, and has obtained a quantity of new and 
valuable information. He has naturally been able greatly to supplement 
the account given by Beamish, and in some instances he corrects 
and controverts Beamish’s version—for example, with regard to the 
cavalry action at Benavente on 29 December 1808 (i. 183 ff.)--though 
we must admit that in this instance we are not prepared to accept 
unreservedly Herr Schwertfeger’s presentation of the facts; there are 
English sources of evidence which he seems to have neglected. 

As is only natural the Peninsula and Waterloo take up the greater 
part of the first volume, which narrates the Legion’s campaigns and 
adventures; but Herr Schwertfeger has devoted a good deal of space to 
some of the less famous undertakings in which it was concerned, such as 
Graham’s expedition to the Netherlands in the spring of 1814, and that 
most conspicuous of our wasted opportunities, the Baltic expedition 
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of 1807, which was too late to help the allies after Eylaua—but which 
secured the Danish fleet by capturing Copenhagen. Of this piece of work 
Herr Schwertfeger gives the fullest and best account we have yet met ; 
and the same may be said of his relation of the share taken by detach- 
ments of the Legion in raising North-West Germany against Napoleon 
in 1818. Another episode on which he throws useful light is the invasion 
of Italy by Bentinck’s troops from Sicily in April 1814, when they captured 
Genoa. ‘To Waterloo, where all the Legion but one cavalry and two 
infantry regiments was present, Herr Schwertfeger allots nearly 100 pages, 
in the course of which he gives a most vivid account of Baring’s gallant 
defence of La Haye Sainte. He agrees with Professor Oman in putting 
the time of the capture as late as 6.30 p.m., and he does not support the 
view that the King’s German Legion ‘ in conjunction with Bliicher and the 
Prussians rescued the English army from destruction at Waterloo.’ He 
quite explicitly admits (i. 633) that Wellington only fought at Waterloo 
because he expected that help of Bliicher’s which came at last, but 
late indeed. Another point of interest is that he shows that Ompteda’s 
brigade of the Legion spent the day of Quatre Bras wandering from one 
place to another, owing to mistaken orders, just as D’Erlon’s corps was 
doing on the opposite side, but it is rather startling to find General 
Dérnberg, the officer at Mons whose neglect to send in news of what was 


‘happening there was so largely responsible for Wellington’s lateness in 


concentrating, praised for the excellence of his information (p. 574). 
That Herr Schwertfeger should at times be inclined to ascribe to the 
part played by the Legion a rather unwarrantable importance is a failing 
common enough in regimental historians. The case of the cavalry com- 
bat at Benavente has been mentioned already ; a similar instance is his 
claim (i. 448) that the German troops were the first portion of Welling- 
ton’s army to set foot on French soil at the passage of the Bidassoa, 
7 October 1813. Seeing that the Fifth Division werealready across the fords 
of the low-water channel before the Germans made for the Jonco ford,' 
and that the Legion at first missed the ford, got into deep water, and had to 
retrace their steps, the statement seems improbable. Herr Schwertfeger 
is on surer ground when he is extolling the charge of the dragoons of the 
Legion at Garcia Hernandez on the day after Salamanca, perhaps the 
finest thing ever accomplished by any cavalry, and he cannot praise that 
incomparable light cavalry regiment the 1st K.G.L. Hussars more 
than Wellington and Craufurd did. It was this regiment which did 
most to raise the reputation of the Legion in the Peninsula army; the 
infantry were good, but no bit better than many of Wellington’s battalions, 
and the statistics of losses show that the siege of Burgos was the first 
occasion on which the line battalions had been seriously engaged since 
Talavera, three years earlier, while the total casualties of the Legion at 
Salamanca were only 127, and at Vittoria but 64, figures which show 
conclusively that they played but a minor part in winning those great 
victories. The line brigade was in fact rather unlucky in not getting 
many chances, though the light battalions had rather better fortune. 
Without touching on questions of detail where one must differ from 
Herr Schwertfeger’s opinion, there are a good many points of fact which 


' Cf. Napier’s War in the Peninsula, v. 312. 
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need correction. The changes in the brigading of the cavalry are not 
quite accurately given, but the matter is so complicated and obscure 
that this is not surprising. It is wrongly stated that the light battalions 
were with Craufurd at Fuentes d’Onoro (i. 296), whereas they were with 
Beresford near Badajoz at the time, and were only represented at Fuentes 
by a detachment acting as skirmishers with the line brigade in the First 
Division. The old error is repeated (i. 276) that Wellington had only 
25,000 men upon the Busaco heights when Ney appeared at their foot, and 
in the account of Talavera (p.248) the part played by Mackenzie’s division 
is missed. Pack and Kempt’s brigades at Waterloo were composed of 
regiments which had served in the Peninsula, but were not identical with 
the brigades they had commanded during that war (i. 564). It should 
be mentioned that the guns lost at Las Rosas (11 August 1812) were 
recovered next day, and did not remain in the hands of the French; 
while to speak of the Hanoverians as serving under the Prussian flag in 
the Seven Years’ War (i. 691) is grossly inaccurate. However these are 
but trifling blemishes, and students of military history owe a great debt 
to Herr Schwertfeger for the valuable light he has thrown on so many 
episodes in the great struggle in which the Legion played so honourable 
apart. Yet there is one aspect of the work of even greater value and 
interest, and that is the wonderful collection of statistics about the 
organisation and interior economy of the Legion comprised in vol. ii. 
It is in this sphere that Herr Schwertefeger has most completely 
superseded Beamish; he gives biographical notes on every officer—the 
last survivor, it may be remarked, died as recently as 1893—tables of the 
recruits raised and losses suffered, pictures of the uniforms of officers and 
men, and all sorts of information of every kind—work which must have 
involved most minute and untiring labour. 

From first to last the recruits raised for the Legion mustered 28,000, 
of whom 5,600 in all perished by disease, by shipwreck, and in action. 
About 8,000 men joined during Cathcart’s expedition to North Germany 
(November 1805-April 1806) ; in 1807 the Legion had the unusual experi- 
ence of coming home from an expedition stronger than it started out, for 
it obtained nearly 1,500 recruits while in Riigen and in Denmark. Even 
during the Walcheren expedition a few recruits were enlisted (i. 218). 
Later on, however, the Legion had to fill its ranks by enlisting deserters 
and prisoners of war, sources of supply which produced very unsatis 
factory elements, altogether inferior to the original Legionaries, who 
would seem to have been of a very good quality indeed, as was only likely, 
seeing that the majority of them had to overcome considerable difficulties 
in getting to England to enlist. It is interesting to notice that there 
never seems to have been any difficulty about keeping the Legion well 
supplied with officers (i. 45), for while a good many under-officers were 
given commissions King Jerome does not seem to have succeeded 
in stopping the-emigration of the young nobles of North-West Germany, 
even if the supply of privates seems to have been checked. It is only 
fair to assume that it was largely owing to the presence in the ranks 
of the Legion of so many ex-prisoners and deserters that one finds such a 
disproportionate number of Legionaries figuring in the Peninsula courts- 
martial, and to this element also the Legion owes its very bad name for 
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desertion, to which circumstances Herr Schwertfeger hardly alludes, 
though Wellington’s Dispatches are full of the subject (e.g. x. 397 and 
xi. 272). By 1811 the supply of good recruits must have run short, for 
the 7th Line Battalion, which went home to be reformed after Albuera, 
proved of very indifferent quality when sent out to Sicily in the follow- 
ing year (cf. i. 481), while in 1818 the 2nd Hussars had to fill up their 
ranks with non-Germans. 

It only remains to be added that the book is well supplied with maps 
and plans, and that the work is a worthy memorial of the gallant force 
whose achievements it relates, and is a most importani contribution to 
military history. C. T. ATKINSON. 


Life and Letters of Sir James Graham, Second Baronet of Netherby, 
P.C., G.C.B., 1792-1861. By Cuartes Stuart Parker, Hon. 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. Two Vols. (London: John 
Murray. 1907.) 


In his Life of Sir Robert Peel Mr. Parker showed himself skilled in the 
use of private letters for the purpose of political biography, and his 
present volumes on the life of one of Peel’s faithful colleagues and 
followers are written on the same system and with equal ability. All 
the characteristics of the Peelites, the most creditable and those which 
detracted from their usefulness to the state, were conspicuous in Sir 
James Graham. Caring nothing for personal advancement, he devoted 
himself to the public service with the one object of promoting the welfare 
of the country. His administrative talents were remarkable, and were 
acknowledged by three offers at different times of the governor-generalship 
of India. His commanding presence, sonorous voice, and readiness in 
«debate secured him the attention of his audience, whether at the hustings 
or in the house of commons. His judgment as regards the tendency of 
events, though often expressed with undue despondency, was sagacious ; 
his sense of honour was keen, and his advice was justly regarded as of 
the highest value. The attainment of high office was made easy for him 
by his social position, for as the representative of an ancient family and 
the owner of a vast estate he belonged to what was at least in his early 
days the governing class. 

Yet, Mr. Parker observes, he was never prime minister; he was not 
popular in the country, and he had many enemies. While he had no 
selfish ambition he desired power as a means of usefulness, and he 
believed that the pathway to it lay through independence of action. 
Independence was his constant watchword, and it was indeed necessary 
to a man of his character, for he was not only eminently conscientious, 
but, in common with the Peelites generally, he was so strongly convinced 
that it was his duty to act in accordance with his own opinion in all 
things that he could not endure the trammels imposed by adherence to a 
party, nor consent to the’compromises which it entails. His support was 
not to be depended on. He transferred it from one party to another as 
his opinions changed, and they changed according to what he conceived 
to be the best policy for the country at various times, whether whig, 
conservative, or liberal. A politician who follows this independent course 
may, like Graham, be a man of noble nature, but, like Graham, he will 
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fail to attain the influence which attends consistency, and, like him, must 
trust to posterity for a favourable verdict, for his contemporaries will 
judge him harshly. Nor will posterity perhaps wholly acquit Graham 
either of setting too high a value on his own opinion, which would not be 
inconsistent with the modesty as regards his abilities claimed for him by 
his biographer, or of a lack of stability. That he did not become prime 
minister is, I venture to think, not a matter for which we need go far to 
find a reason. Eminently capable as he was in departmental work, and 
great as was the help he at times afforded to those with whom he 
was in agreement in carrying out their plans, these volumes do not seem 
to show that he was a man of original or constructive genius, nor that 
he had the qualities needful for the management of a cabinet or for 
conciliating opposition. His unpopularity is attributed by Mr. Parker 
to his courageous defiance of popular clamour on such questions as 
catholic emancipation, the continuance of the Russian war in 1855, 
and, above all, the opening in the post office of letters addressed to 
Mazzini and others in 1844. On the other questions to which Mr, 
Parker refers Graham did not stand alone, and his attitude would scarcely 
account for his special unpopularity : for the opening of the letters he, as 
home secretary, was personally responsible. As Mr. Parker points out 
his action was in accordance with statute and precedent. The outcry 
against him was largely due to party feeling ; it was excited by the whigs 
out of revenge for his desertion of them ten years before, an offence 
aggravated by the bitter and violent terms in which he spoke of his 
former colleagues. He was unpopular not because from time to time 
he withstood the popular will, but because people felt that they could 
not be sure that he would be true to his own party; they resented his 
changes of opinion and had no patience with his scruples; they felt 
that they did not understand him, and disliked in him what they con- 
ceived to be an assumption of superiority. An echo of this dislike is 
to be heard in Creevy’s coarse and unjust reference to him as ‘canting 
Graham.’ 

He entered parliament as a whig, and published a pamphlet advocating 
a revision of the corn laws and the imposition of a fixed duty on impor- 
tation only sufficient to counterbalance the burdens on land, free trade in 
money, and a policy of retrenchment. His attack on the salaries and 
pensions received by members of the privy councfl marked him out as 
a future minister. Yet he was not wholly satisfied with his party, for 
in a letter to Stanley he expressed a characteristic hankering after the 
formation of a third party, a combination of moderate whigs and liberal 
tories. This however was a transient feeling, for in 1830, having declared 
in an after-dinner speech, which, like others of his speeches, was not 
distinguished by moderation of language, that Charles X was a ‘reckless 
tyrant ’ and a ‘ heartless monarch,’ he was, as he records with satisfaction, 
regarded as ‘a whig and something more.’ As Such he took office under 
Lord Grey as first lord of the admiralty, and was one of the committee 
of four which drafted proposals for the reform bill. Mr. Parker prints 
Graham's recollections of the proceedings of this committee, a document 
of considerable interest, drawn up in reply to a request from Roebuck. 
The committee at first recommended a 201. franchise in boroughs, and 
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referred voting by ballot to the cabinet, Graham apparently voting for the 
ballot, in order that the cabinet might feel bound by rejecting it to adopt 
a lower franchise. He pressed Grey to force the bill on the lords by 
insisting on the king’s assent to a large creation of peers before the bill 
came before them the second time, and threatened to resign if his advice 
was not followed, but was persuaded to remain. In 1834 he voted in 
opposition to his colleagues on a motion affecting an Irish judge, and 
tendered his resignation, but the house rescinded its vote and he remained. 
Three months later he resigned office in common with the duke of 
Richmond, Ripon, and Stanley, because he could not conscientiously 
assent to the spoliation of the Irish church desired by Lord John Russell 
and other members of the cabinet. The motion which brought the 
question to a point might have been got rid of in time to prevent the 
secession, as it was got rid of a month later. Why this course was not 
adopted is, Mr. Parker says, not apparent; but it is evident that some 
of their colleagues were eager to be quit of the seceders, and that Graham 
and his friends acted hastily in resigning. 

The appropriation question brought Graham into close relations with 
Peel. He refused office under Peel both because he was anxious that 
his desertion of the whigs should not appear too sudden and because he 
distrusted the strong tory members of the government, though if he and 
his friends had accepted office Peel would not have been forced to fall 
back on ‘the duke’s old cabinet.’ He had the satisfaction of belonging 
to a small third party led by Stanley, ‘the Derby dilly carrying three 
insides,’ which gave Peel an independent support. During Melbourne’s 
government he at last crossed over to the opposition side of the house, 
and his open defection cost him his seat for Cumberland. His defeat 
was bitter to him, and he attacked his former colleagues in a speech of 
such violence that, as Mr. Parker says, it ‘could not soon be pardoned or 
forgotten.’ In 1841 he entered Peel’s government as home secretary, 
his distrust of the men with whom he had previously refused to act 
having been overcome by six years of fighting side by side with them 
‘against appropriation and repeal in Ireland and against radicalism nearer 
home.’ He followed Peel whole-heartedly in his gradual advance towards 
free trade through the lowering of duties, and in his final abandonment of 
protection. Peel took counsel with him on economic questions, but in 
1842 the home secretary’s energies were fully employed in taking measures 
against rioting. Among his other official work his share in the govern- 
ment of Ireland during a highly critical period, when neither the viceroy 
nor the chief secretary was in the cabinet, his action with reference to 
the disruption of the kirk of Scotland, and his attempt to establish 
religious education in factory schools in strict connexion with the church 
of England, which was foiled by the opposition of the dissenters, are 
well illustrated here. Ng mention however occurs of his unfortunate 
Opposition to Ashley’s amendment to the factory act of 1844, limiting 
the labour of young persons to ten hours. 

After Peel’s resignation offers were frequently made to him both by 
whigs and conservatives. He would not take office with the opponents 
of free trade; and though Russell offered him a peerage and the 
admiralty he objected to the policy of the government in Ireland and 
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to Palmerston’s foreign policy. In 1850 the conservative offers were 
renewed, and Disraeli invited him to take the leadership of the party. 
Graham refused, for he held that certain conservative measures, such as 
Disraeli’s proposals for transferring the poor rate to the consolidated 
fund, were protectionist in character, as they aimed at removing a burden 
from land and imposing it on industry, and he supported the whigs in 
defeating Disraeli’s motion for relieving the distress existing among the 
owners and occupiers of land. In the ministerial crisis of 1851 he would 
neither join Lord John—for he disapproved of the ecclesiastical titles 
bill—nor Stanley, for he apprehended that if he came into power 
Stanley would propose protective duties. 

At the general election in 1852 he again stood, and was returned for 
Cumberland as a liberal, making a speech in which, Mr. Parker thinks, 
he perhaps went further than he intended, and which led to a temporary 
estrangement between him and Gladstone. The correspondence between 
them on this matter is given here somewhat more fully than in Mr. 
Morley’s Life of Gladstone. He separated himself from the Peelites, 
and took a seat on the front opposition bench. “An interesting record of 
the formation of the Aberdeen ministry is given from Graham’s journal ; 
its special importance lies in its account of the conduct of Lord John 
Russell, which is represented in a more unfavourable light than in the 
late Sir Spencer Walpole’s biography. For the second time Graham 
took the admiralty. As first lord in Grey’s government he had done 
excellent work, and it was well for the navy that during the Crimean 
war its administration was in his hands. Though he had held with 
Aberdeen in his desire to avoid war he was of course equally responsible 
with the rest of the cabinet for allowing Lord Stratford to draw them 
into it, and he seems at last to have taken the war fever badly, though 
this is not to be gathered from Mr. Parker, who does not mention his 
silly and intemperate speech at the Reform Club dinner of 7 March 1854. 
When the Aberdeen government resigned on Roebuck’s motion for an 
inquiry into the conduct of the war the Peelites made the formation of 
a new ministry difficult; they would neither serve under Derby nor 
Russell nor Lansdowne. At last Graham, Gladstone, and Herbert con- 
sented to return to office under Palmerston. Their resignation a fortnight 
later, when Palmerston yielded to the demand of the house for the 
appointment of Roebuck’s committee, was widely condemned, and it was 
a serious step to weaken a new government formed after so much difficulty 
in the midst of a great war. Graham’s fault lay, as Mr. Parker points 
out, in consenting to serve under Palmerston without having obtained a 
pledge that he would resist the motion for a committee. In common 
with Gladstone he appears to have considered the inquiry uncon- 
stitutional. Graham thought that the demand proved that the 
nouse lacked confidence in him, and he would not therefore continue 
in office. He blamed Palmerston severely for yielding to pressure against 
his own judgment. Palmerston could have forced his will upon the 
house, for he was at the time the only possible prime minister, but either 
a dissolution or a renewed ministerial crisis would at that juncture have 
been a national misfortune ; nor did he ever, if he could help it, oppose 
the will of the house of commons, which on this question repre- 
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sented the will of the country, for, as he told the queen,' the-desire for 
an inquiry was ‘ general.’ 

Graham was again in an independent position; he voted against 
the ministry he had left on some important occasions, but held that 
the country would not be better off under Derby and Disraeli. As 
to the strong influence -which he exerted to prevent Gladstone from 
joining the conservative party, already more briefly indicated by Mr. 
Morley, we have full information in the letters published here at length. 
The leading part taken by Graham in the overthrow of Palmerston’s 
government on the conspiracy to murder bill is scarcely brought out 
here with the distinctness it gains from the record of Prince Albert’s 
remark, ‘the whole move had been planned, and most dexterously, by 
Sir James Graham.’* Derby took office the second time, and Disraeli 
again offered Graham the leadership of the conservative party. Though he 
would not accept the offer he was at first anxious that the government 
should continue, for of ‘ the two evils’ he then preferred that Derby rather 
than Palmerston should be in power. His position, indeed, at that time 
was so doubtful that he thought it necessary to explain to the house that his 
sympathies were with the liberal party. Disraeli’s reform bill however 
dissatisfied him; he supported Lord John’s resolution for an extension 
of the borough franchise, and in the closing scene of the government’s 
existence had an angry encounter with Disraeli, whom he described as 
‘the Red Indian of debate.’ During the short remainder of his life he 
gave Palmerston’s ministry an independent support. Mr. Parker’s book 
is a valuable addition to the sources of our domestic history in the last 
century, and gives us an elaborate picture of the career of an able and 
high-minded politician. Yet, though it represents Graham’s public life 
in the best possible light, it will, I think, tend to justify the opinion that 
he gave far too much weight to his own judgment, and failed to recognise 
that indulgence in a desire for independence in politics, a refusal to sink 
differences not of the highest importance for the sake of party, tends to 
weaken and embarrass one government after another, and is therefore 
injurious to the welfare of the country. Witu1am Hunt. 


The Early Federation Movement of Australia. By C. D. Atuin. 
(Kingston, Ontario: British Whig Publishing Co., 1907). 
Tue later history of the movement towards federation in Australia has 
received full treatment; but its humble beginnings, which must, to a 
great extent, be sought in the pages of old newspapers, have hitherto 
been somewhat neglected. Mr. Allin traces successively the federal policy 
of Lord Grey, which he treats with great fulness and sympathy; the 
proposals of constitutional committees in New South Wales and Victoria ; 
and, lastly, the conclusions arrived at in parliamentary reports. That 
British and Australian statesmen achieved so little was owing, no doubt, 
to the apathy and prejudice with which the movement was regarded for 
many years by the great body of the people. It is suggestive that Mr. 
Gavan Duffy’s report of 1857 puts the case for federation as strongly as 
it was ever afterwards put. 
The interests and honour of these growing states will be promoted by the 
establishment of a system of mutual action and co-operation among them. 
* The Letters of Queen Victoria, iii. 185. ? Ibid, p. 340. 
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Their interests suffer, and must continue to suffer, while competing taviffs, 
naturalisation laws, and land systems, rival schemes of immigration and ocean 
postage, a clumsy and inefficient method of communicating with each other 
and with the home government on public business, and a distant and expensive 
system of judicial appeal exists; and the honour and importance which 
constitute so essential an element of national prosperity, and the absence of 
which invites aggression from foreign enemies, cannot, perhaps, in this genera- 
tion belong to any single colony of the southern group, but may, and we are 
persuaded will, be speedily attained by an Australian federation representing 
the entire. Neighbouring states of the second rank inevitably become confederates 
or enemies. By becoming confederates so early in their career the Australian 
colonies would, we believe, immensely economise their strength and resources. 
They would substitute a common national interest for local and conflicting 
interests, and waste no more time in barren rivalry. 

These words were however before their time and there was needed the 
growth of a new generation with a sense of Australian patriotism and 
the presence of Germany in the Pacific before federation could become a 
living question. At the same time it is interesting to note how much in 
advance of public opinion were several of the colonial newspapers. Mr. 
Allin’s work is generally of a sound and trustworthy character, but a few 
slips have found admission, such as calling Lord Sydney Lord Stanley 
on the first page of the introduction, making the third Lord Grey Lord 
Durham’s father-in-law, and terming the duke of Newcastle Lord 
Neweastle. It is hardly correct to say that ‘only by slow degrees did 
New South Wales free herself from the régime of martial law.’ The 
law was indeed administered by soldiers, but throughout it purported to 
be English common law. Mr. Allin writes, ‘The instructions to Lord 
Dorchester authorised him to assume a supreme authority over the 
lieutenant-governors, whom he could dismiss at pleasure without 
assignment of cause. . . . The dangerous latitude of these powers and 
the unfortunate experience of Canada probably produced the attempted 
limitation of the functions of the Australian governor-general.’ It 
might more plausibly be contended that ‘the unfortunate experience’ of 
Canada before the union was in great measure due to the fact that after 
the time of Dorchester there was no governor-general except on paper, 
and that the various provinces were allowed unchecked to pursue their 
different courses. H. E. Ecerton. 


Geschichte der dsterreichischen Revolution im Zusammenhange mit 
der mitteleuropdischen Bewegung der Jahre 1848-9. Von JosEF 
ALEXANDER FREIHERRN VON Hetrert. Band I. (Freiburg im 
Breisgau; Herder. 1907.) 

Tue veteran Austrian historian Baron Helfert, who recently celebrated 

his eighty-seventh birthday, published many years ago an elaborate 

history of Austria in the years 1848-9. The value of this work was 
somewhat impaired by its diffuseness, and by the fact that it chose as its 
nominal point of departure the collapse of the Revolution in Vienna in 

October 1848, the natural result being that the narrative had to be 

frequently interrupted by the explanation of previous events. Baron 

Helfert has for some time past been engaged upon remodelling his 

original work, and has now published a first volume, which gives a 

general survey of the events leading to the February Revolution in Paris, 
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describes in detail its effect upon the situation in Italy, Germany, and 
Austria, and closes with the grant of the Austrian constitution on 
25 April 1848. The moderate tone which characterises his writings only 
deserts him when he speaks of Louis Kossuth, whom he regards not 
unnaturally as the arch-agitator and rebel. But he fully realises that 
the events of 1848 were only the crisis of a long disease, and wastes no 
sympathy upon the system which had prevailed in Austria since the 
congress of Vienna. The period with which the name of Metternich is 
associated was at its best one of ‘ organised inaction,’ at its worst of utter 
stagnation. Bureaucratic arrears grew appallingly under Francis I, 
whose passion for details defeated all attempt at their mastery either by 
himself or by any one else. Indeed his determination to do the work of 
his own junior clerks clogged the whole administrative machine. But 
while Francis acted from the same absolutist principles which swayed 
Nicholas I, Metternich was prompted merely by a natural preference for 
the status quo and an ignorance of racial motives which he inherited 
from the Josephan school of statesmen. He employed his unrivalled 
powers of flattery and fascination to make himself indispensable to 
Francis, and thus to secure an almost free hand in all matters of foreign 
policy. Under Ferdinand, Metternich was obliged to share his power 
with the Archduke Lewis and Kolowrat, and to watch his influence upon 
internal politics slipping from him year by year; for only thus could he 
secure his supremacy in foreign affairs. By 1847 his position, though to 
the world at large it appeared imposing, was in reality far from stable, 
and this is doubtless the chief reason why his far-sighted and sometimes 
surprisingly liberal views were never acted upon. None the less it was 
Metternich who rendered steady constitutional development in Hungary 
possible. After 1846 he recognised the need for granting constitutions to 
the individual Kronliinder, and in 1847 he supported the cause of press 
freedom in the Bundestag. Still more interesting is his attitude towards 
the papacy: Le pape libéral n’est pas wn étre possible. ‘ The Revolution,’ 
he writes to Ficquelmont, ‘ has taken possession of the person of Pius IX 
as of a banner, in order to hold out in the name of the Holy See the old 
banner of the Guelphs. We thus have in Italy now the old party of the 
Guelphs, which writes the death warrant of the Germans; and we find 
no Ghibellines.’ This is, of course, another way of expressing the truth 
that Pius IX’s accession was a decisive and fatal turning point in the 
fortunes of Austria in the Peninsula. In the course of his narrative 
Baron Helfert makes it abundantly clear that Metternich was by no 
means blind to the signs of the times. That he realised the volcanic 
state of Europe at the close of 1847 is shown by his conversation with 
Hiibner before the latter left for Lombatdy, and by his letters to 
Usedom, Liitzow, and Frederick William IV. To the king he compares 
himself to a man sitting between two stools, between a pope who cannot 
be liberal and a British premier who will be radical. Everything indeed 
points to the view that Metternich was not so much averse to political 
reforms as convinced of the incapacity of his colleagues to carry them 
out. The Revolution only found him still at his post because the habits 
and vanity bred by long exercise of power proved too strong for the 
consciousness that he had outlived his influence. 
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English readers will turn with interest to Baron Helfert’s account of 
the Italian troubles, which he sometimes treats with almost unnecessary 
detail, e.g. in the case of student rioting at Padua and Pavia. He looks 
on the Risorgimento with feelings natural to a patriotic Austrian who is 
old enough to remember the state of Italy not merely before 1859 but 
even before 1848 (Baron Helfert published anonymously in 1862 a book 
entitled Aus Béhmen nach Italien: Médrz 1848); and this accounts for 
the evident satisfaction with which he quotes the sarcastic passage 
from Brofferio’s memoirs, where banqueting is described as the form of 
patriotism most prevalent in Piedmont in 1847-8. The Italians, at all 
times given to exaggeration, have magnified the enormities of Austrian 
rule. Typical of the universal habit of overstatement is the manifesto 
issued by Massimo d’Azeglio soon after the cigar riots in Milan at New 
Year 1848—IJ/ fatto é¢ compiuto; or to dico all’ Italia: Rallegrati! 
l’ Austria é ridutta all’ assassino, l’ Austria assassina. The simple fact, 
too often ignored by English writers, is that the Austrian provinces of 
Italy were better administered and far less oppressively handled than 
any of the states subject to native Italian rulers. The grievances of 
Lombardy and Venetia were felt with equal weight by Styria, Tyrol, and 
Bohemia. Indeed in many ways the Italians were the spoilt children of 
the Habsburg monarchy. While elsewhere the policy of Germanisation 
was obstinately adhered to, in the Italian provinces the Italian language 
was not merely permitted but encouraged, and during the period in question 
German was allowed to disappear finally from the Sette and Tredici 
Comuni and to recede from the districts of Salurn and Neumarkt. In 
the Austrian navy Italian was the language of command, and the two 
Bandiera brothers who suffered under Bomba were the sons of an 
Imperial admiral. Thus the fault lay not in racial or national tyranny, 
but, as Baron Helfert justly observes, in the stubborn persistence with 
which the Austrian government ignored the question of nationality, and 
above all in the fact that Austria had placed herself (or rather had been 
placed by Francis and Metternich) in an impossible situation in Italy— 
a situation which only absolutism and amour-propre could venture to 
defend. 

No less interesting is the author’s attitude to the thorny problem of 
nationality. Like most Austrians he is apt to ignore the services which 
Hungary rendered both in 1848 and in 1867 to the cause of constitution- 
alism in Austria. But his book is an agreeable proof that Austria has 
almost learnt the difficult lesson that in racial questions force produces 
exactly the opposite effect from that which is intended. His exposure 
of Magyar intolerance and brutality towards the non-Magyar races of 
Hungary during the forties might have been made even stronger if he 
had studied the leading Maygar journals of that period, notably the 
Pesti Hirlap, the organ of Louis Kossuth, who declared himself un- 
able to find Croatia on the map, and who published as early as 1841 
an article on ‘The Serbs, our Enemies.’ Even more decisive were 
the debates at the diet of Pressburg concerning the introduction of 
Magyar as the official language of the state. The hotheads wished to 
subject Croatia to the provisions of the new law without a moment’s 
delay, calmly ignoring the fact that hardly any one in that country 
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understood the Magyar language; and moderates like Kétvés had to 
strain every nerve to secure a term of six years during which Latin 
might remain the language of debate at Agram. A brilliant but fanatical 
speech of Szentkirdlyi, the delegate for the county of Pest, inveighing 
against Illyrism and Panslavism, had added fuel to the flame. The 
extreme bitterness aroused by this contest (and feeling at Agram was 
already sufficiently inflamed by the literary activity of Ljudevit Gaj) con- 
tributed more than anything else to make the Croats under Jellaéi¢, 
their famous Ban, espouse the Austrian side in 1848. The fact that the 
Serbs of the Banat under Stratimirovi¢, the Rumanians under Jancu, the 
Saxons of Transylvania, and even a section of the Slovaks under Hurban, 
were unanimous in their resistance to the Magyars cannot merely be 
explained by Viennese intrigue, for the incompetence of despotism had 
long been incapable of arousing any enthusiasm. The policy of Magyari- 
sation, so ruthlessly pursued by Kossuth (who rushed into the other 
extreme of wide concessions when exile had taught him the need of com- 
promise), drove a backward peasantry to support a régime of which they 
knew nothing, but which their leaders regarded as the sole alternative. 
The heroic struggle of the Magyars against Austria and Russia combined 
is disfigured by the sad fact that gibbets were erected in most of the 
villages of North Hungary to hang the Slovaks who fought for the dynasty. 
The poor Slovak student Sulek and the heroic Saxon pastor Stephan 
Ludwig Roth, who were executed by Kossuth’s government for their 
loyalty to the house of Habsburg and to the idea of nationality, suffered 
as truly in the cause of liberty as Count Louis Batthyanyi and the 
‘martyrs of Arad.’ The horrible excesses committed by the Serbs and 
Rumanians in the south were fiercely avenged by the Magyars, and the 
memories and hates of 1848 still form one of the chief obstacles to a 
solution of the burning question of the nationalities in Hungary. Had 
Széchenyi and Mailith been listened to rather than Kossuth, Zay, and 
Pulszky (all three of Slovak origin and hence what the Magyars un- 
justly describe as idegen ajku, ‘foreign inhabitants’) one of the gloomiest 
incidents in modern history, the racial war of 1848-9, might have been 
averted. The great lesson supplied by Hungary’s history in the nine- 
teenth century is that independence can never be realised unless the 
whole nation, irrespective of race, presents a united front to the outside 
world. As Baron Helfert says of the parallel policy of Germanisation 
in Austria, so offenbarte sich, was in Dingen geistigen Strebens von jeher 
die Folge zwangsweiser Massregeln .. ist: es brachte das Gegenteil von 
dem zuwege, was es zum Ziele hat. 

Appendix i. contains a useful review of contemporary literature on 
the racial question in Hungary; but Baron Helfert has neglected to 
consult some of the most important Magyar sources, e.g. Kossuth’s 
writings, the articles in Jelenkor, Hirnék, Tarsalkodé, Baron Wesselényi’s 
pamphlet on Magyar and Slav nationality, and even the much abused 
Vierteljahrsschrift aus wnd fiir Ungarn, whose sophistry affords a 
striking insight into the Magyar psychology. It is curious too that he 
should discuss Hodia’s hysterical tract Der Slovak and should omit all 
mention of the ablest pamphlets on the Slav side, Beschwerden und 
Klagen der Slaven in Ungarn and Apologie des wngrischen Slavismus. 
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On p. 118 his advocacy of Marie Louise as ruler of Parma is more than 
doubtful, unless perhaps by comparison with Bomba. Despite numerous 
footnotes there are still many quotations to which the reference is not 
given: we hope this omission will be supplied in another edition. The 
Austrian constitution of 1848 is given in full in an appendix. There is an 
admirable index, a chronology of events, and a list of Austrian regiments 
referred to in the text. R. W. Seton-Wartson. 


History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 to the Final 
Restoration of Home Rule at the South in 1877. By James Forp 
Ruoves, LL.D. Vols. VI. and VII. (New York: Macmillan. 1906.) 


Mr. J. F. Ruopes has at last completed the task to which he has devoted 
nineteen years of his life. The history 

has covered twenty-seven years of pregnant events : the compromise on slavery 
devised by great statesmen; its upsetting by an ambitious Northern senator ; 
the formation of the republican party; the agitation of slavery; Southern arro- 
gance and aggression : the election of Lincoln ; the refusal of the South to abide 
. by the decision of the ballot box ; the civil war ; the great work of Lincoln ; the 
abolition of slavery; the defeat of the South; reconstruction based upon uni- 
versal negro suffrage; the oppression of the South by the North; the final 
triumph of Southern intelligence and character over the ignorance and corrup- 
tion that so long had thriven under Northern misconceptions. 

It is the author’s misfortune rather than his fault that the last two 
volumes, dealing’ for the most part with mean and sordid proceedings, 
seem inevitably, after the doings of the war, in the nature of an anticlimax. 
The chief sufferer by the murder of Lincoln was the unhappy South. 
Whether Lincoln himself could have at the time imposed upon his party 
his own enlightened policy of tolerance is doubtful ; but, carried on by the 
blatant self-sufficiency of Andrew Johnson, the policy was foredoomed to 
failure. In the squalid controversy which raged between the president 
and the republican majority the only reputations which emerge unsullied 
are those of the republican senators, who set the obligations of their oath 
before the interests of their party. Mr. Rhodes does not tell the story of 
the impeachment and the trial with the vigour and the eloquence of Mr. 
D. M. Dewitt in his book on the subject ; but, on the other hand, he is 
far more impartial, and therefore his arrival at a similar conclusion with 
regard to the merits of the case is of greater significance. Mr. Rhodes 
well brings out the pathos of General Grant’s position, an excellent 
soldier and well-meaning man, placed in an office for which he was by 
training and intellect wholly unfitted. Mr. Rhodes does not shirk the 
scandals and sinister influences which cast their shade over the period 
of Grant’s presidency, and evidently holds the opinion that a stronger 
opposition candidate than Horace Greeley would have defeated Grant in 
1872. 

The main subject however of these two volumes is the political 
reconstruction of the South, which ended with the restoration of self- 
government to the white population. The military rule which succeeded 
the war gave place to the domination of carpet baggers from the North, 
Southern scalawags (mean white republicans), and negroes. The Klu- 
Klux-Klan, a secret society which menaced and intimidated the negroes, 
was an unnatural attempt to remedy a grievance itself unnatural. With 
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time and the failure of the Federal government to support by troops 
the new régime, the ascendency of intelligence and education again 
asserted itself, though a state of things under which the letter of the law 
presumes full political equality, while the practice and public opinion of 
the people denies it, cannot be deemed satisfactory. Mr. Rhodes quotes 
with approval some strong words of the distinguished man of science 
Louis Agassiz regarding the inferiority of the negro race; and had 
Lincoln’s suggestion to reserve the suffrage to the most intelligent of 
the negroes and to those who had fought in the war been followed, a not 
very creditable chapter in American history might have been avoided. 
Still upon the whole the general conclusion of Mr. Rhodes is one of 
confidence and hope. 

What a change between 1850 and 1877! A political and social revolution 
had been accomplished; and the minds of men were attuned to the mighty 
change. The United States of 1877 was a better country than the United States 
of 1850; for slavery was abolished, the doctrine of secession was dead, and 
Lincoln’s character and fame had become a possession of the nation. From 
1877 on is seen a growing marvel in natural history—the reunion of hearts, 
which gives to patriotism the same meaning at the South as at the North. 
Freedom and reunion were glorious achievements, but in human affairs bless- 
ings do not come unmixed. Old legacies of war and reconstruction were an 
increase of governmental corruption and a more pronounced tendency towards 
bad administration. But there was clamour where there was an abuse ; and the 
American people remained sound at the core. 


Although the bulk of the last volume is taken up with internal politics, 
there is a short account of Maximilian’s ill-fated attempt to reign in 
Mexico, and of the proceedings in 1873 which nearly ended in war with 
Spain. The chapter on the ‘Alabama’ claims is to be commended 
for its fairness and attempt to do justice to the English case, though Mr. 
Rhodes is perhaps a little unfair on Chief Justice Cockburn. Altogether, 
though his impartiality has been impugned from an unexpected quarter, 
Mr. Rhodes seems to have well made good his Claim that, while his sub- 
ject has been varied and important and his materials superabundant, he 
has endeavoured throughout’ his history of the great conflict to maintain 
such standards of research and of judgment as shall elicit the utmost of 
truth. H. E. EGEerton. 


A History of Northwmberland. Vol. VIII. By H. H. E. Crasrter, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. (Newcastle-upon-Tyne: 
Andrew Reid. 1907.) 


Ix 1904 we reviewed volumes vi. and vii. of this largely planned history 
of Northumberland, which is being published under the auspices of the 
Northumberland County History Committee. The present volume, 
which has appeared after a somewhat long interval, is at least equal to 
any of its predecessors in interest, thoroughness of research, and careful 
execution, and that is no small praise. It deals with the parish of 
Tynemouth, a tract of land forming the south-east corner of the county, 
and comprising eight townships, five of which are included in the modern 
borough of Tynemouth. Special articles have been contributed by Pro- 
fessor Garwood on the geology of the district, by Mr. T. E. Forster on 
its coal trade, and by Professor Meek on the sea fisheries of Northumber- 
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land. The Rev. William Greenwell has described the pre-Conquest 
carved stones found at Tynemouth, Professor Haverfield has ‘revised the 
accounts of the Roman antiquities which have been discovered there, 
Mr. J. C. Hodgson has prepared the pedigrees, and Mr. Maberly Phillips 
has written the account of the non-established churches; but the bulk 
of the volume has been written by Mr. Craster himself. The subjects 
of which he has treated include the regality of Tynemouthshire, the 
Benedictine priery of Tynemouth, the common field customs and hold- 
ings in the various townships (the editor’s descriptions of which have 
been revised by Professor Vinogradoff), and the somewhat late and less 
generally interesting history of the modern municipal borough of Tyne- 
mouth. 

With regard to the regality of Tynemouth the editor adopts the 
conclusion arrived at by Mr. William Page! that the regality of the 
Northumbrian kings was continued in the person of the earl, who exer- 
cised jwra regalia over his lands north of the Humber. The Anglo- 
Saxon monastery at Tynemouth, like that at Lindisfarne, was destroyed 
by the Danes, but the sanctity of the site, owing to the supposed burial 
at Tynemouth of St. Oswin, had survived in remembrance, and a church 
had been re-erected there before the Conquest. Robert de Mowbray, earl 
of Northumberland, who had quarrelled with William of Saint-Calais, 
bishop of Durham, granted the liberty of Tynemouth to the abbots of 
St. Albans, and the monastery re-established at Tynemouth became a 
cell of the abbey of St. Albans. Henry I, by charters, transcripts of 
which are still extant, confirmed to the monks of Tynemouth their court 
and customs in as full a manner as Earl Robert held the same before his 
forfeiture. This position was recognised by the grants of succeeding 
twelfth-century kings, and by the thirteenth century the prior of Tyne- 
mouth, as the delegate of the abbot of St. Albans, held such an 
extensive franchise, based on royal charters and prescriptive rights, that, 
in addition to other seigniorial privileges, the sheriff and the king’s 
justices were excluded from the liberty, and the pleas of the crown and 
common pleas were heard in the prior’s court before his own justices, to 
whom he granted commissions of assize, oyer and terminer, and gaol 
delivery. In the account of the possessions and chronicles of the 
priory are set out many early charters, with other information from 
the St. Albans Register,’ a manuscript which was injured in the Cot- 
tonian fire of 1731, and was not used by the late Sydney Gibson, a 
former historian of the priory, because of the belief which prevailed that 
it had been totally destroyed. An excellently illustrated survey of the 
present architectural remains of the priory, by Mr. W. H. Knowles. 
concludes that portion of the volume. The conventual buildings lay 
within the precinct of the Castle of Tynemouth, the walls of which 
inclosed a rocky elevation at the junction of the river Tyne with the sea. 
The history of the castle, from the time of its siege by William Rufus in 
1095 to the Reformation, is comprised in the history of the priory. 
After the dissolution of the monastery the castle was fortified and held 
as an important post both in Tudor and in Commonwealth times. 


+ ‘Some Remarks on the Northumbrian Palatinates and Regalities,’ Archaeologia, 
2nd series, vol. i. pp. 143-55. * Cotton MS. Tib. E. vi. 
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The part of the volume which details the common field customs and 
tenants’ services in some of the home manors within the liberty is par- 
ticularly instructive. From an extant custumal of 1295 is given a full 
account of the week-work services and renders of the customary tenants 
immediately before the first of the Scottish raids and some fifty years 
before the Black Death, both of which events greatly influenced the 
holding of land within the county, and a useful comparison is drawn 
between the holdings and the position of the tenants then and in 1539, 
when the possessions of the monastery were made over to the crown. 
The pedigrees in the volume are prepared with Mr. J. C. Hodgson’s 
usual care, but, owing to so much of the parish being held first by the 
monastery and afterwards by the earls and dukes of Northumberland, 
the families treated of have little more than a local interest. The typo- 
graphy is good, and the illustrations are numerous and effective. The 
photogravures of the mouth of the Tyne and the ruined presbytery of 
the Priory Church, the engraved plate of the nearly square boss of a 
Roman shield found in the Tyne, and the reproduced sketches of old 
North Shields deserve special notice. F. W. Denpy. 


A History of Municipal Government in Liverpool from the Earliest 
Times to the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. By Ramsay Muir, 
M.A., and Epirx M. Pratt, M.A. (London: Williams & Norgate. 
1906.) 

THE present volume happily inaugurates a series of works on the history 

of Liverpool and the surrounding district which promises to be of 

substantial value. The scientific investigation of local and municipal 
history has long been a crying need in England, and it is only quite 
recently that that need has begun to be met by such works as Professor 

Tait’s Manchester and the present volume. The work before us consists 

of two parts, a solid collection of documents brought together and edited 

by Miss Platt and an introductory essay by Professor Muir, based on 
these documents and providing a sketch of the municipal development of 

Liverpool down to 1835. Miss Platt has done her work with much care 

and skill and upon a sound method. She has taken great pains to 

secure a good text, she has furnished full descriptions of the documents 
and such bibliographical information with regard to those already in 
print as was necessary. Finally she has provided translations of all the 
documents, and, so far as we have tested her work, she appears to have 
accomplished this delicate and difficult task with skill and discretion. 

Her collection is arranged in three groups, the first of which contains 

charters and letters patent ranging in date from 1207 to 1898. Only six 

of these are medieval and only two are inedited. The second group 
consists of fifty-seven documents, comprising fee-farm leases, excerpts 
from ministers’ accounts, inquests post mortem, extents, and pipe rolls. 

‘The earliest of these is a bit from the pipe roll of 10 Henry III, and 

more than half of them are earlier than the sixteenth century. They 

are, of course, mostly economic and administrative in character, but they 
yield some constitutional information of which Professor Muir has made 
the most in his introduction. The third group, consisting of ten pieces 
only, is intended to illustrate the principal legal question, arising in 
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connexion with the municipal liberties, and contains some inedited 
extracts from the Duchy of Lancaster Records. But all the material 
contained in the Liverpool municipal records which might be expected to 
throw light on local peculiarities of borough custom and law has been 
withheld as destined for a later volume in the present series. 

Professor Muir has told the story of the growth of Liverpool lucidly 
and agreeably. Beginning as a berewick—a term less mysterious than 
Professor Muir seems to think it—of the manor of West Derby, the 
strategic possibilities of its situation seem to have caught the attention 
of John, whose possession of the honour of Lancaster enabled him to 
deal with the place at his pleasure. There is, indeed, no evidence that it 
was a political consideration which moved John to make a grant of 
burgage tenure to Liverpool and his son to accord the place a formal 
charter, but it is clear that throughout the middle ages the town had but 
the smallest economic significance. When the honour of Lancaster 
passed away from the crown in 1229 Liverpool fell under the control of 
successive baronial houses. During this period, which lasted until the 
accession of Henry IV, the small measure of municipal liberties enjoyed 
by the burgesses was secured and continued upon very precarious terms. 
But in the fifteenth century, when the town was again under the direct 
control of the crown, a new factor was introduced into its development 
by the presence within its precincts of the two great rival houses of 
Stanley and Molyneux. In the very rivalry of these two interests the 
burgesses found security, and their internal affairs followed, in the 
fifteenth century, what may be called the normal course of English 
municipal development. A strong oligarchy was worked out, completing 
itself in 1580 by the deliberate creation of a narrow, self-recruiting 
council, which practically took over the whole government of the town. 
In the seventeenth century Liverpool began that economic development 
which was destined to make such amazing progress and eventually to 
make it one of the great cities of the world. This is reflected in the 
local political development. The townsmen had grown rich and they were 
able to take care of themselves. They procured royal charters, and even 
when the crown sold the lordship of the borough they were able to secure 
themselves against any diminution of their right, and eventually, after a 
century of negotiation, to buy out the mesne lord. Meanwhile a long 
struggle was carried on against the supremacy of the council. This 
lasted from the Revolution to 1835, and if the opposition never contrived 
to break the power of the council it did succeed in keeping the oligarchy 
from that corruption which prevailed in so many boroughs. The 
Liverpool council came bravely through the searching examination 
instituted by the commission of 1882. Meanwhile it was not the opposi- 
tion that broke down the old system, but the immense growth in 
wealth and population which reduced the old body of freemen to a 
relatively small and insignificant group, and emphasised the dualism of 
the town government by increasing the importance and activity of the 
parochial administration. The central government at length came to 
the rescue, and Liverpool entered upon a new stage of its history with the 
act of 1835. GaILLARD THomas LapsLEyY. 
































Short Notices 


The Development of Western Civilisation, by J. Dorsey Forrest, 
Ph.D. (Chicago: University Press, 1907), is based upon a doctoral disser- 
tation which has received the approval of academic authority. But we 
are bound to express surprise that any examiners can have regarded it as 
a contribution to knowledge. Dr. Forrest has evidently stored his mind 
with a good deal of historical information ; but he does not seem to be at 
home in any part of the vast field which he covers. His references show 
an utter absence of perspective or critical faculty. The most elementary 
text-books are cited in the same breath and with the same respect as 
the most learned monographs. Allusions to ‘ Varrus, De Re Rustica,’ 
to ‘ Rymer’s Foedora,’ and to Mr. Riley’s ‘ edition’ of Roger of Hoveden 
are calculated to inspire the most confiding reader with dismay. Dr. 
Forrest appears to cherish an esteem for the works of Mr. Benjamin Kidd, 
but we suppose that this will be pardoned by his brother sociologists as 
the natural weakness of an historian. H. W. C. D. 


The fourth volume of Papers of the British School at Rome (London: 
Macmillan, 1907) contains a continuation of Dr. Ashby’s elaborate 
treatise on the classical topography of the Roman Campagna, dealing 
with the Via Latina, and a bibliographical paper on the goldsmiths of 
Rome under the papal authority by Mr. Sidney J. A. Churchill. Among 
the other contents are studies in Roman historical reliefs by Mr. A. J. B. 
Wace, and an article on the early iron age in south Italy by Mr. T. E. 
Peet. Many of our readers will regret that the British School tends to 
occupy itself almost exclusively with archaeology and art, and neglects the 
materials which Rome supplies in greater abundance than any other city 
for the Christian history of the west during the middle ages. This was 
not the intention of the original promoters of the institution, and we are 
sure that it is not the desire of those who at present manage it. The 
main fault lies in the scanty encouragement given to advanced study in 
medieval and modern history at Oxford and Cambridge, which results in 
a dearth of persons ready and able to work at the Roman School. 
England stands alone among the great nations of Europe in not possess- 
ing a special establishment devoted to medieval and modern history, 
and we hope that it may not be long before our School makes provision 
for this gap in its system. R. L. P. 


In The General Civil and Military Administration of Noricum and 
Raetia, by Mary Bradford Peaks (reprinted from vol. iv. of the University 
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of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology, 1907) we have the first instal- 
ment of a projected ‘ History of the Provinces of Noricum and Raetia,’ 
largely based, as is natural, on epigraphic evidence. It is a careful and 
thorough piece of work, providing lists of the civil and military governors 
of the districts in question and an historical sketch of the forces com- 
posing the garrisons of the Upper Danube. The current dating of several 
inscriptions has been modified by the systematic treatment to which they 
are here subjected, and the only criticism which we have to pass on the 
work is that where wider issues are involved the authoress shows a some- 
what less firm grasp of the facts. It is quite true that ‘ the whole question 
of duces and praesides needs to be thoroughly investigated’ (p. 170, 
n. 2); but there is good evidence (beside that quoted in the note just 
referred to) for the technical use of praeses before the reign of Diocletian, 
which seems to be regarded as questionable by Miss Peaks. On the other 
hand the evidence of the Historia Augusta—especially the forged docu- 
ment inserted in the Vita Aureliani, c. 183—is quite insufficient to establish 
the use of the title dux limitis Raetici for the third century. H. §. J. 


The second edition of The Annals of Tacitus, edited by H. Furneaux, 
vol. ii. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907), has been subjected to a double 
process of revision. The late Professor Pelham revised the introductory 
essays and commentary from the historical point of view ; Mr. C. D. Fisher, 
who edited Tacitus for the Oxford Classical Texts, has made the text to 
conform to that of his edition, and readjusted the critical notes accordingly. 
The book has thus been brought up to date, or nearly so, and its useful- 
ness has been appreciably increased. There is a slight change of external 
form in that the introductions have a separate pagination, the numbers 
being inclosed in square brackets; the effect of this is most unpleasing. 
Professor Pelham has made several additions to the notes, e.g. on the 
admission of the Aeduan chiefs to the senate by Claudius (p. 82), and on 
the career of Afranius Burrus (p. 113), which are commendably brief and 
always to the point. Somewhat more use might have been made of 
the Prosopographia Imperii Romani ;' e.g. Duvius (not Dubius Avitus) is 
mentioned several times in inscriptions included in C.I.L. xii. (see p. 224), 
and the name of Ducenius Geminus with the praenomen A. is cor- 
rectly given in C.J.L. iii. 9973. Again, such references as ‘ Nipp. cites 
an inscription in Bait. Fast. cexlv.’ (p. 165) and ‘an Arval inscrip- 
tion’ (cited from Borghesi) should be put into a different form. The 
introductory chapters have undergone little change. Here too a some- 
what more thorough revision was needed. On p. [126] the first edition 
of Rhys’s Celtic Britain is cited, whereas a third edition of that work 
appeared in 1904. For the ground plan of Silchester we are still referred 
to the eighth volume of the Archeological Jowrnal, which is quite out of 
date (p. [149]). Mr. Fisher’s text is a decided improvement on that 
which it supersedes, but it is to be regretted that he was unable to take 
note of the results furnished by Andresen’s latest collation of the Mediceus, 
e.g. such a reading as properaverat in xi. 8, 8, to take one instance 
out of many. In the well-known passage xii. 31, 2, relating to the 
measures taken by Ostorius Scapula in Britain, he reads castris Avonam 


' This work is in fact referred to on p. 438. 
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inter et Sabrinam, which is not nearly so satisfactory as cis T'risan- 
tonam et Sabrinam. Professor Pelham, in an additional footnote, puts 
the case for the latter reading very convincingly. In xii. 55 Mr. Fisher re- 
tains the manuscript reading, ‘Clitarum,’ and allows the note, ‘ See 6. 41,1, 
and note,’ to stand. Had he consulted the second edition of vol. i. he 
would have found that Furneaux there proves to demonstration that 
‘ Cietae’ is the correct form of the name, and adopts it,in his text. This 
is a somewhat serious blemish in a piece of work which is generally well 
done. H. 8. J. 


In Speisesatzungen Mosaischer Art in mittelalterlichen Rechtsquellen 
(Minster: Aschendorff, 1907) Dr. Karl Béckenhoff has now com- 
pleted his study of a subject which he took up four years ago in his 
Das apostolische Speisegesetz im den ersten fiinf Jahrhunderten. 
‘Miarophagy’ is not an attractive theme, though less repulsive than 
some of its companions in the Penitentials, but the author has made it 
interesting by his wide selection of instances and his clearness of treat- 
ment. At the two extremities of Christendom there was an élaborate 
system of penances and purifications for those who had eaten carrion or 
the flesh of unclean beasts, or drunk from a vessel in which a mouse had 
drowned itself, to mention only a few instances. To this day it has left 
its traces in the service books of the Greek Church, and Dr. Béckenhoff 
cites the provisions of the canon law of all the eastern churches, 
orthodox and heretical, to this effect. At the other end of Christen- 
dom the Celtic churches had the same system, Cummian laying down 
similar rules, and in some cases awarding penances of exactly the same 
length for the same offence as are provided in the eastern codes. When 
Theodore of Tarsus reached England he brought with him this disci- 
pline, which he acclimatised for the first time, with certain modifications, 
among the English. But so closely did it resemble the Keltic use that 
his Penitential was adopted as their own, though edited at their dis- 
cretion, by the Keltic missionaries. With the joint authority of the 
insular churches the system was introduced into the continent, and 
Dr, Béckenhoff traces its influence in Germany and its unsuccessful 
struggle in Spain, where the native bishops, knowing no such customs, 
resented its intrusion. He shows how it was unknown at Rome, and 
how Roman influence was used, not very effectively, to check its 
extravagances in the northern missions. He traces it through the 
various collections of canons and sentences down to Ivo of Chartres, and 
then tells briefly how the new philosophy exploded it in the middle of 
the twelfth century, though the canonists clung to their texts till the 
beginning of the thirteenth. It is an excellent piece of work, bearing 
witness to the writer’s acumen and industry. But he fails to give what 
we have a right to expect—a theory to account for the agreement of 
west and east in a system of which the centre knew nothing. He 
joins Zimmer in rejecting the hypothesis, of which Mr. F. E. Warren is 
the last and best exponent, that the early church of Lyons and Vienne 
was the connecting link. But he has no theory to put in its place, or at 
any rate he will not tell us what his own thoughts are, though they 
could not fail to be suggestive. E. W. W. 
VOL. XXIII.—NO. Xc. 
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The kingdom of Assam, the ancient Kimaripa, has until recently 
been, perhaps, of all the countries of India the least known to history. 
Research in recent years has however revealed the unexpected existence 
of materials by the aid of which its history may be written, as in Mr. 
E. A. Gait’s work, A Historylof Assam (Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co., 
1906), with an unusual degree of fulness. The great importance of 
collecting and preserving these materials was first realised by Sir Charles 
Lyall, who, as acting chief commissioner of Assam in 1894, entrusted 
to Mr. Gait the task of forming a scheme for the prosecution of 
historical research in the country. In 1897 Mr. Gait published his 
Report on the Progress of Historical Research in Assam, which forms 
the basis of this history. Unlike the inhabitants of India proper, the 
Ahoms, a Shan tribe who conquered the country early in the thirteenth 
century, possessed the historical faculty. From very early times their 
priests and nobles have kept a record of events in their bwranjis, manu- 
scripts consisting of strips of the bark of the sdci tree, which have been 
carefully preserved and transmitted as heirlooms from father to son. 
The earliest of these documents, which go back as far as 568 a.D., 
are written in Ahom, the old tribal language, which is now almost 
extinct. The later bwranjis are written in Assamese. From the year 
1228, the date of the Ahom conquest, they are entitled to be re- 
garded as trustworthy historical documents. Their veracity is apparent 
whenever they can be compared with the statements of the Mohammadan 
historians, and their chronology is in agreement with the evidence sup- 
plied by inscriptions and coins. For the period before the Ahom con- 
quest historical records are scarcer and more fragmentary. Hiouen 
Tsang (Yuan Chuang) visited the kingdom of Kamaripa about the year 
648 a.p., during the reign of Kumara Bhaskara-Varman ; and there are 
inscriptions on stone or copper plates which preserve some record of 
kings who reigned in this region during the period between 800 and 
1150 a.pv. At present it is impossible to draw even in outline any satis- 
factory sketch of the history of this earlier period. All hopes for fuller 
knowledge must depend here, as elsewhere in India, on the progress of 
archeological discovery. Mr. Gait is to be congratulated very heartily 
on the success with which he has fulfilled his task as the pioneer his- 
torian of a most interesting country. The thanks of students of Indian 
history are due both to him and to Sir Charles Lyall for the preservation 
and interpretation of a remarkable series of historical records. 

E. J. R. 


Although the subject lies for the greater part outside the proper 
limits of this review, it may be permitted to extend a hearty welcome 
to a new enterprise of the Cambridge University Press. The Cambridge 
History of English Literature, of which the first volume, extending 
‘from the beginnings to the cycles of romance,’ appeared in 1907, is edited 
by Dr. A. W. Ward and Mr. A. R. Waller. The size of the page is 
uniform with that of the Cambridge Modern History, but the volume 
is much less bulky, the type is larger, and—to the great benefit of the 
student—footnotes are not excluded. In a volume written by twenty 
persons there is inevitably a certain variety of scale and a considerable 
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amount of overlapping and repetition which editorial supervision could 
hardly have removed without impairing the unity of the separate con- 
tributions. Nor can we be surprised that, while the majority of the chapters 
are the work of scholars brimming with first-hand knowledge, some few 
are but mediocre compilations. Among features which will be found of 
interest to historical students we may mention the sketch of the history 
of writing (pp. 18 ff.); the notes on the substratum of fact in Beowulf 
(pp. 25 ff.) and Waldhere (pp. 38 f.) ; the whole of Dr. Montague James’s 
chapter on ‘ Latin writings in England to the time of Alfred ’ (pp. 65-87) ; 
the account of King Alfred’s works (pp. 88 ff.), of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle (pp. 108 ff., 187 ff.), and of the monastic revival of the tenth 
century (pp. 118 ff.). For the time following the Norman conquest there 
is a convenient survey of the Latin chronicles (ch. ix.) and an interesting 
chapter (x.), by Dr. Sandys, entitled ‘English scholars of Paris and 
Franciscans of Oxford.’ The remaining half of the volume is more 
strictly of a literary and philological character, and the romances occupy 
the chief place. The sources of Layamon’s Brut and the elements out 
of which the Arthurian cycle was developed are well explored, although 
necessarily a good deal remains still hypothetical. Professor W. P. Ker 
contributes a brilliant chapter (xili.) on metrical romances from 1200 to 
1500. The English legendaries and chronicles are dealt with in ch. xvi., 
and the volume ends with a reprint of a few pages from Maitland’s 
masterly dissertation on the French of the English law courts. It is to 
be regretted that the numbers of the chapters are not printed at the head 
of the pages, for the bibliographies at the end of the book refer only 
to chapters and not to pages. Most of the bibliographies are well 
compiled, though there is a want of uniformity in their plan. Neither 
the text nor the bibliography explains where the homilies cited near the 
top of p. 340 are to be found in print. The name of Traube ought not 
to have been omitted in the references for ch. ii. On p. 55 there appears 
to be a confusion between the Exaltation and the Invention of the Cross. 
On pp. 66 and 247 the same passage in Gildas is differently interpreted. 
On p. 252 the solecism of calling Lady Charlotte Guest ‘ Lady Guest’ 
should not have been allowed to pass. On p. 358 a reference to Simon, 
archbishop of Canterbury, does not necessarily point to ‘ the beginning of 
the reign of Edward III’ : there were four archbishops of the name in the 
fourteenth century, and the last of them died in 1381. Philologists 
will not accept the translation in p. 361, note 2. The form of reference 
to Gesta Romanorum (28), Disciplina Clericalis (x1.), without any 
explanation, on p. 365, is objectionable. ‘Honorius Augustodiensis’ 
on p. 348 is no doubt a misprint. The volume as a whole deserves 
unstinted admiration. D. 


Translations of authors whose claim upon the attention of posterity 
is not elegance of style, but their testimony to fact, is, when properly 
executed, work worthy of more gratitude than it often receives. Miss 
A. M. Sellar’s revised translation of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of 
England (London: George Bell, 1907) is work of this kind. Such trans- 
lations ought to be readable in the mass, and they ought to be accurate 
in detail. Miss Sellar’s work possesses the first qualification beyond 
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question, though the English is sometimes suddenly archaic with bizarre 
effect. As for the second, we may take three passages from different 
parts of the book. In the first chapter, which describes Britain, ‘ contigit 
gentem Pictorum de Scythia, longis navibus non multis Oceanwm 
ingressam, circumagente flatu ventorum, extra fines omnes Brittanniae 
Hiberniam pervenisse’ is rendered ‘ the nation of the Picts, putting to sea 
from Scythia, in a few ships of war, and being driven by the winds beyond 
the bounds of Britain, came to Ireland.’ In the second, which tells of 
Caesar’s coming, ‘venit ad Morianos’ becomes ‘he came into the 
province of the Moriani.’ But there is no other serious ground for 
cavilling in these chapters. There is less accuracy in chapter xxvii, 
which contains St. Gregory’s answer to St. Augustine. For ‘ iuxta quod 
iussa sancti patris Gregorii acceperant (Augustinus et Aetherius) ’ we have 
only ‘ according to the orders received ’ ; ‘ quam te bene nosse dubiwm non 
est’ has a different tone in the English ‘in which we doubt not you are 
well versed’ (St. Gregory lower down writes mihi); ‘respondit’ becomes 
‘answers ’"—a trifle; but ‘quae de multis ecclesiis colligere potwisti’ is 
seriously different from ‘whatsoever you can gather.’ Similarly ‘ quid 
pati debeat’ is not ‘ what punishment must be inflicted’ (the same term 
occurs elsewhere), nor ‘ qualiter valeat colligi’ ‘in what manner he is to 
be corrected.’ In a note on p. 50 the translator writes, following Mr. 
Plummer, ‘Quod superest (Vulgate)=Aw (R.V. “ Howbeit’’; A.V. 
“ But rather’’), adverbial. Gregory takes it to mean “what is over.’’’ 
The truth is the Vulgate has ‘ Verumtamen quod superest,’ translating 
wiv ta évovtra. On p. 54 ‘pretence’ should be ‘presence,’ and ‘per 
omnia’ is omitted in line 6. But p. 359, on the other hand, where we 
have narrative again, is as accurate as the first chapter. It is clear that 
the reader may rely upon the general accuracy of the translation in the 
narrative portions; but in the ecclesiastical documents a reference to 
the original is desirable. Two notes may be added: (1) On p. 55, at the 
end of the answer to Augustine’s seventh question ‘ antiqua patrum insti- 
tutio’ refers to the words at the beginning of that answer, ‘ Ab antiquis 
praedecessorum meorum temporibus pallium (i.e. metropolitan jurisdic- 
tion) Arelatensis episcopus accepit.’ There is no reference to ‘ the third 
General Council held at Ephesus,’ as the translator suggests with evident 
hesitation. (2) The eighth answer begins ‘ Hoc non ambigo fraternitatem 
tuam esse requisitam, cui iam et responsum reddidisse me arbitror. Sed 
hoc, quod ipse dicere et sentire potuisti, credo quia mea apud te volueris 
responsione firmari.’ There can be little, if any, doubt that we must 
read ‘ reddidisse ¢e arbitror.’ T. N. 


The study of Tironian ndtes, a system of Latin shorthand which gets 
its name from Tiro, Cicero’s freedman, is engaging increasing attention. 
M. Paul Legendre’s Etudes Tironiennes ; Commentaire sur la VI° 
Eglogue de Virgile, tiré d’un manuscrit de Chartres avec divers appen- 
dices et wn fac-similé (Paris: Champion, 1907), will be of great service 
to students of this department of Latin paleography. The main part of 
it is occupied by an edition of an incomplete commentary on Virgil’s sixth 
eclogue, contained in a ninth-century manuscript at Chartres (no. 18). 
Much of this commentary is in shorthand. It consists mainly of Servius, 
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but is very much longer than his commentary, being a minutely learned 
product of Carolingian scholarship. The appendices contain the decipher- 
ment of a notice about Juvencus in a Berlin manuscript (Phillipps 1824, 
saec. ix.), a sermon of St. Methodius of Patara in a Latin translation from 
a Paris manuscript (nouv. acq. lat. 1595), an eighth-century homily on 
penitence from a Berne manuscript (no. 611), and—most important of all— 
a complete list of all manuscripts known to contain Tironian notes, and 
a complete bibliography of modern books on the subject. The exact 
appearance of the notes themselves has not been represented in type, 
but in the author's own clear handwriting, which has been reproduced 
in sixteen pages. A good photograph of one page of the Chartres manu- 
script forms the actual conclusion to the work. A. S. 


In tome xxii. of the Annales de Bretagne (Rennes: Plihon et 
Hommay, 1906-7) M. Ferdinand Lot commences an important series of 
discussions, called Mélanges d’ Histoire Bretonne, wherein he examines with 
remarkable keenness and clearness various current views of early Breton 
history, especially those centring round the domination of Nominoé and 
his son Erispoé, and the ecclesiastical developments to which it gave rise. 
The writer runs full tilt against the opinions of M. Arthur de la Borderie, 
M. Levillain, Mgr. Duchesne, and other well-known scholars, and scores 
many effective points against them. In his note on the Gesta Sanctorum 
Rotonensiwm he dates this work between the years 868 and 876, and 
suggests the attribution of its authorship to Ratvili, the master of Bili, 
to whom Bili dedicated his well-known life of St. Malo. In Festin, 
Archevéque de Dol, M. Lot argues that the bishopric of Dol dates from 
before 848, and that it was ‘un évéché au sens celtique, pas au sens 
italien é¢t franc,’ and that the selection of the new see as that of the 
potential metropolitan of Armorica was due as mucb to its inoffensiveness 
as to the reputation of St. Samson. In a third article M. Lot advances 
the view that Nominoé and Erispoé rejected the yoke of Charles the Bald 
without throwing off their formal allegiance to the regnum Francorum. 
As subjects and partisans of the Emperor Lothair, whose name takes 
the place hitherto held by Charles in the acts of the Breton princes, 
Nominoé and his son were content to shelter their practical autonomy 
under the name ofthe unity of the Roman Empire. It is an anachronism 
to make them champions of formal Celtic independence or of any national 
idea at all. M. Lot next discusses the relations of Nominoé and the 
monastery of Saint-Florent-le-Vieil in Anjou, urging that the date of the 
Breton chieftain’s visit is in 849, and that if he sacked it he certainly 
did not destroy it utterly by fire. An élaborate monograph on le schisme 
breton du ix*™ siécle includes a careful study of the narrative sources of 
that event, and notably of the chief authority, the Chronique de Nantes, 
whose inferiority to the Gesta Sanctorum Rotonensium he maintains with 
M. René Merlet, editor of the former, against M. Levillain, though he 
reprobates the ‘juvenile credulity’ with which M. de la Borderie accepts 
the statements of the Redon writer. Finally M. Lot studies at great 
length les diverses rédactions de la vie de Saint-Malo. This is the first of 
a series of forthcoming articles in which M. Lot will aim at proving that, 
with the exception of the first life of St. Samson, the lives of Armorican 
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saints are almost entirely destitute of historical value, and that several of 
them have been more or less influenced by the schism under Nominoé. 
The remarkable similarity of the ecclesiastical conditions of ninth-century 
Brittany to those of Celtic Britain at that and a somewhat earlier date 
will make these able articles of special interest to students of early Welsh 
history. Be Os Ee 


The appearance of a fresh instalment of the publications of the Pipe 
Roll Society (The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Twenty-fourth Year of 
the Reign of King Henry the Second. London: Doubleday, 1906) is a 
welcome addition to the resources of our historical authorities. We have 
nothing to add to what we have already said with regard to the plan 
and form of these publications. We think them excellent, and so far 
as we have been able to test the execution of the present volume it is 
well up to the level of its predecessors. As usual Mr. Round has con- 
tributed a short preface, in which he calls attention to the most striking 
points in the record. The traces of the rebellion, so noticeable in earlier 
years, have now almost vanished; on the other hand there is great 
activity in building and repairiygg, not only of castles and strong places, 
but also of the king’s residences and hunting lodges. Then, as in earlier 
rolls, the working of the new administrative system, with the sub- 
stantial revenue it produced, and the strict application of feudal privi- 
lege in the king’s interest are strikingly illustrated. The rolls of the 
twenty-second and twenty-third years of the reign attested the presence 
of Flemings in East Anglia and the northern counties, and furnished 
some evidence in corroboration of a well-known view of Dr. Cunningham’s. 
It is interesting to remark, therefore, that the present roll has nothing 
to say of Flemings in East Anglia, because its silence may quite as 
well indicate that the aliens were settled and well-behaved as that they 
were absent. On the other hand there is some direct evidence of the 
presence of Flemings and Flemish wool in York and Northumberland 
(pp. 61-2, 66-7). We get some interesting light also on the ancient 
tenure of drengage, which seems to have been peculiar to the five 
northern counties (pp. 46, 62, 78, 74), although some of this evidence 
is already in print in various local publications. Finally there is a small 
point which specialists in the history of the currency may care to note. 
Under the heading of ‘the land of Earl Richard in Devonshire’ an 
account is rendered of .c et .cxv 1 et .witiis et aid et ti Bizanciis.} 

G. T. L. 


Die Alt-Niederliindischen Seerechte, by the late Dr. A. Telting (The 
Hague : Nijhoff, 1907), contains in parallel columns. three texts of mari- 
time laws in use in the Netherlands and throughout northern Europe 
probably as early as the fourteenth century; in another column (the 
first) are set out Pardessus’s text of the rolls of Oléron, upon which the 
oldest of them are founded. A critical introduction describes the dis- 
covery by Dr. Telting of the principal text at Staveren, a village at the 
entrance of the Zuyder Zee, now possessing less than a thousand inha- 
bitants, but formerly a rich and flourishing seaport. This manuscript 


' Cf. Madox, Hist. of the Exchequer, xxiii. 29, p. 711, ed. 1711. 
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is in a hand of the seventeenth century, but Dr. Telting claims, ap- 
parently upon good grounds, that it is a copy of an original compiled 
for the use of the merchants and shipowners of Staveren when it was 
at the height of its prosperity in the fourteenth century. The Staveren 
code bears a close resemblance to that of a fifteenth-century manu- 
script at Cologne, which was the official text for the Hanse merchants of 
Bruges. This, after long neglect, was rediscovered by Dr. Telting, and 
is printed, now for the first time, in the second column; the Staveren 
text occupies the third column, and a text of Mr. C. A. den Tex from 
other sources fills the fourth column. The Staveren manuscript con- 
tains, besides the Flemish version of the ‘ rolls,’ twenty-sever additional 
articles or ordinances dealing with the shipping law as between mer- 
chant and shipowner; these are printed in a similar synoptical way, 
the Staveren text taking the place of the ‘rolls’ in the first column 
and an Amsterdam text taking its place in the third column. The newly 
discovered Staveren manuscript does not differ materially from texts 
printed by Pardessus, and attributed by him indiscriminately to Amster- 
dam, Enkhuysen; or Staveren ; and it is suggested with some hesitation 
that, in view of its antiquity, Staveren may possibly be credited with the 
most ancient code. Dr. Telting’s discovery, and reasons which he gives 
in his introduction, seem to make this probable. The importance of 
the rolls of Oléron as a source of English maritime law has perhaps 
been exaggerated, but upon the continent of Europe, as pointed out by 
Dr. Telting (p. xvi), they have exercised considerable influence, and some of 
the codes founded upon them have been in use almost down to the present 
day. In English legal records the ‘law of Oléron’ has been and still is 
occasionally cited, but, like that ‘ general maritime law’ the existence of 
which is sometimes assumed, but which has never yet existed, it has not 
materially influenced our courts. Perhaps the earliest reference to it is 
in a case tried in the Tolzey court of Bristol in 1349, where the ‘ law of 
Oléron’ was cited as an authority for the liability of a shipmaster for 
theft of cargo by his crew. The record of this case, referred to by 
Prynne,' has recently been discovered by Dr. Gross.? In a document of 
1579 a ‘wrack of the seas’ is stated to have been ‘ yeared.and daied 
according to the law of Oléron,” but it is not clear what Oléron has to do 
with the matter. That anomaly in English law, division of loss in case 
of collision, has sometimes, without much reason, been traced to the law 
of Oléron, and it may be noted that the Staveren ordinances‘ have a 
provision for distribution of loss in such a case; but the idea here seems 
to be contribution by way of general average rather than liability for 
joint negligence, which is the modern explanation of the English rule. 
These and many other references to the law of Oléron indicate that the 
code has at least a traditional importance in the development of our law. 
R. G. M. 


Dr. G. McCall Theal is bringing out a new edition of his well-known 
history. The first volume of the first series, which is now entitled 
History and Ethnography of Africa South of the Zambesi from the 


' Animadversions, f. 117. ? Chance. Miscell. 59/2, no. 48. 
* Adm. Ct. Exempl. 19, no. 105. * No. II. p. 36. 
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Settlement of the Portuguese to the Conquest of the Cape Colony by 
the British in September 1795, deals with The Portuguese in South 
Africa from 1505 to 1700 (London: Swan Sonnenschein, 1907). 
The present edition has been greatly strengthened and enlarged with 
regard to the Bushmen, Hottentots, and particularly the Bantu immi- 
grants, and on this ground the title has been altered. The strong points 
and shortcomings of Dr. Theal’s methods as an historian are by this time 
too well known to need recapitulation ; but few living men can point to 
such long and honourable service in the cause of history as is comme- 
morated in the Preface to this book. In one respect this volume com- 
pares unfavourably with previous volumes. Each of the volumes of the 
last edition of the History of South Africa, 1795-1872, has a separate 
index, a great convenience when volumes appear at different dates. The 
usefulness of the history would further be increased by a more plentiful 
reference to authorities, and by a bibliography. H. E. E. 

































The third volume of Professor P. J. Blok’s Geschiedenis van het 
Nederlandsche Volk, of which we reviewed the English translation in 
- 1901 (vol. xvi. 569), has appeared in a German form in the Geschichte 
der Europiiischen Staaten.. The version of this, as of the preceding 
volumes, is the work of Mr. O. G. Houtrouw (Geschichte der Niederlande, 
Ill. Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 1907). E. 





The late Mr. E. J. Payne’s two series of selections from Hakluyt, pub- 
lished under the title of Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen. to America, 
reached a second edition in 1898 and 1900. They have now been com- 
pressed into a single volume by the omission of Thomas Cavendish’s last 
voyage, and of Ralegh’s Discovery of Guiana, apparently as not tending 
to edification (Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1907). Mr. C. R. Beazley has supplied some useful pages of 
additional notes. F. 





Marshal Turenne, by the author of the Life of Sir Kenelm Digby 
(London: .Longmans, 1907), may be described in the words used 
of another work (Falklands) by the same author ten years ago: 
‘an agreeable compilation, bringing together many interesting facts 
. . . but not possessing much historical value.’' The author him- 
self speaks of it as ‘a work written for the general reader by a 
writer ignorant of military matters,’ and the account of Turenne’s 

: operations is not always easy to follow. Armies pass each other 
unawares during the night, but are found confronting one another next 
morning. The book is drawn mainly from Ramsay, but it is seasoned 
by Napoleon’s comments and enlivened by anecdotes from contemporary 
memoirs. Turenne is one of the men who are always worth reading 
about, and we are given a vivid picture of him. There is an interesting 
chapter on his change of faith, showing that it was gradual and genuine. 
He had complained two years before, in a letter to his wife, that ‘ each 
party represents the religion of the other in such a manner only as may 
beget an aversion to it.’ He was much impressed by the length to 
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which ‘a too presumptuous spirit of independency’ had carried the 
sects in England: The author seems to have made little use of recent 
French works. He quotes Lord Mahon’s sketch of Condé, but not the 
duc d’Aumale. He calls the parliament of Paris the parliament of 
France, and regards it as the counterpart of the English parliament. 
He speaks habitually of ‘the grand elector of Brandenburg,’ as though 
that were the title of Frederick William. It is a pleasure to turn the 
pages of a book so well printed and illustrated ; but the map at the end 
should have shown Western Europe as it was in the seventeenth century, 
and omitted railways. E. M. Lt. 


Difficult as it must be for literary men resident in the country, 
sometimes secluded hundreds of miles away from great libraries and 
other sources of historical facts, to add new chapters to the national 
history, few have succeeded so well as Mr. John Willcock, a clergyman 
whose home is in Shetland, and who has already written three acceptable 
biographies—those of the Rev. John Mill, Sir Thomas Urquhart, and 
the Marquess of Argyll. Not yet has this author found a subject worthy 
of his literary craft and historical insight. His latest biography of 
A Scots Earl in Covenanting Times ; being Life and Times of Archibald, 
ninth Earl of Argyll, 1629-1685 (Edinburgh: Elliot, 1907), is simply 
an epitome of Scots-history between 1629 and 1685, with the title of the 
ninth earl of Argyll as a peg upon which to hang oft-reiterated facts 
and twice-told tales. Even in his own day this earl, weakly by birth 
and injured by accident, would not have been interesting had there not 
been some five thousand claymores at his command; and after all he 
was not so beloved a highland chieftain that a single dirk was drawn 
for him as he was bent to ‘the Maiden,’ to lose his head as a traitor. 
As a young legislator Argyll, in order to win favour with Lauderdale’s 
exterminators of the whigs, was willing to ‘cute their throats,’ as he 
wrote, with the same alacrity with which the royalists, a quarter of a 
century afterwards, found it agreeable to cut his. These are the most 
important facts regarding this unstable politician, whose life is worked in, 
with considerable skill, among the general facts in this account of 
Stewart rule in the north. Printed and easily accessible works of 
reference are copiously made use of; but it is to be regretted that, now 
that the Record Offices are open, and in them so much valuable material 
still lies buried, the author does not refer to the Privy Council Minutes 
and the Books of Adjournal in manuscript regarding the trials of Argyll 
and his associates. Wodrow and Fountainhall are good enough autho- 
rities betimes, but in the twentieth century the public registers ought 
to be cited. Indeed one passes from Mr. Willcock’s account of the 
mysterious Mr. William Spence, ‘servant’ of Argyll, with a feeling of 
dissatisfaction, because so little light is thrown on his antecedents, and 
less on his after-life. The author’s opinion of Dr. Hew Scott’s account 
of Spence, given in the Fasti, isnot condescended upon. An examination 
of the Council Minutes might also have afforded the author that 
‘adminicle of evidence’ which torture extracted from ‘ Cardinal’ 
Carstares. Nevertheless, for a very readable account of Scotland during 
the sixty years treated, and for all that anyone wishes to know of this 
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Scots Earl, the reader is referred to this excellent volume, adorned with 
several faultless portraits. J. K. H. 


The Junto, by Teresa Merz (Newcastle: Andrew Reid, 1907), is the 
work of a Gladstone prizeman of the Durham College of Science, and 
consists of short lives of Somers, Wharton, Russell, Montagu, and 
Spencer. The writer disclaims any pretension to original research. We 
have noticed a few grammatical errors and some trifling inaccuracies, 
but the only serious defect of the book is its obliviousness to the con- 
stitutional importance of the junto in the development of the cabinet 
system. Each separate study is painstaking and well-informed, and 
provides a useful supplement to the biographical outlines set forth in 
the Dictionary of National Biography. Mr. Frewen Lord contributes a 
vigorous introduction. G. B. H. 


The Ochtertyre House Booke of Accomps, 1787-1739 (Edinburgh : 
University Press, 1907), is one of those records illustrative of social history 
which the Scottish History Society has from the first wisely inter- 
mingled with its contributions to political and ecclesiastical history. It 
is entirely concerned with the domestic, or rather with the kitchen, 
economy of the baronial family of the Murrays of Ochtertyre in their 
two residences at Ochtertyre and at Fowlls in Perthshire. It contains 
the daily bill of fare of the family and their servants for two years and 
indicates the source of supply and the price if bought. The range of the 
record is thus very limited and is apt to seem at first sight somewhat 
monotonous: But, as the editor, Mr. James Colville, has shown in his 
excellent introduction, this kind of material only requires skilful handling 
to become a valuable source of social history. The student who, under 
the stimulus of Sir Henry Maine and the more recent writers on tribal 
custom, returns to the Waverley Novels with a new interest will find 
this volume, and especially its introduction, of great help. After a short 
account of the Murrays of Ochtertyre and -of the Grays, from whom the 
Murrays acquired Fowlls, and some topographical notes relating to the 
two houses and the surrounding country, Mr. Colville proceeds to construct 
a detailed picture of the domestic economy of the Scottish gentry at a 
time when not only the externals, but much of the spirit of feudalism 
still survived. He illustrates from the House Book the rise of the modern 
sporting season, the development of the culinary art, and the extent to 
which the largely self-sufficing household (which did its own slaughtering, 
baking, brewing and coopering) was becoming dependent on supplies 
from outside. Sir Patrick Keith Murray has furnished for publication 
along with the House Book an inventory of the household furniture 


belonging to Ochtertyre in 1768. The editor adds a short glossary of 
the more unusual words. G. U. 


Those who find their pleasure in exploring the provincial literary 
coteries of the end of the eighteenth century will be interested in 
Mr. E. V. Lucas’s account of Anna Seward of Lichfield and her circle 
(A Swan and her Friends. London: Methuen, 1907). It is no small 
credit to the author that he has produced such a lively and amusing 
book on an intrinsically dull subject ; for though Miss Seward was in touch 
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with most of the literary characters of the age from Johnson onwards, 
her friends and ideals were chiefly of the baser sort, and Sir Walter Scott, 
whom she insisted on making her poetical executor, in a moment of 
candour described her verses as execrable. Apart from the reproduction 
of the literary atmosphere of this world, the most notable things in the 
book are the accounts of Major André (the fiancé of her friend Honora 
Sneyd), of Dr. Johnson and his Lichfield connexions (his schoolmaster, 
the Rev. John Hunter, was her maternal grandfather), and of ‘the 
Ladies of Llangollen.’ The foundation of the book is, of course, the 
six volumes of her letters published in 1811. If we are not mistaken the 
author has derived a number of suggestions from the admirable essay on 
Miss Edgeworth in Lady Ritchie’s Book of Sibyls. G. MeN. R. 


M. Charles Schmidt has printed in Les Sources de I|'’Histoire de 
France depuis 1789 aux Archives nationales (Paris : Champion, 1907) a 
catalogue of the fonds in the National Archives. The title of the work 
describes its nature adequately, and there is no need to point out what 
a valuable help it will be to students of modern French history. 
M. Schmidt in an introduction describes the machinery which must be 
set in motion by those who wish to use the archives, and both here and 
in his account of the books of reference available in the reading-room 
proves to be an efficient, lucid, and exhaustive guide. L. G. W. L. 


Dr. F. Dawtrey Drewitt’s Bombay in the Days of George IV ; Memoirs 
of Edward West (London: Longmans, 1907) is in the main an account 
of an almost forgotten episode in Indian history, the quarrels between 
the king’s judges and the executive government in Bombay in the second 
quarter of the last century. Much has been written about the differences . 
between Warren Hastings and his council on the one hand and the 
Bengal Supreme Court on the other, but historians have, probably 
wisely, paid little attention to a somewhat similar contest many years 
later in Bombay. The biographers of Mountstuart Elphinstone and 
Malcolm have stated the case for the executive government. The 
present work places the case of the king’s judges before the public. It 
is an attempt to vindicate the action of Sir Edward West, who was the 
last recorder and the first chief justice of Bombay. From February 
1823, when he landed in India, until his death in 1828 he seems to have 
been continually at feud either with the government, with the press, with his 
colleagues on the bench, or with the barristers of his court. Sir Edward 
was a well-meaning man and did his best to purify the administration of 
justice and to improve the condition of the natives of the country, but 
it is by no means certain that his action was always judicious. This 
book may well be recommended to those who take an interest in the 
study of English life and society in India. The copious extracts from 
Lady West’s diary give considerable insight into the way in which 
Europeans lived in India in the beginning of the last century. In this 
respect the book will repay perusal. E. J. T. 


The third volume of the Bibliothek wertvoller Memoiren, edited by 
Dr. Ernst Schulze, entitled Aus der Dekabristenzeit (Hamburg, 1907), 
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gives us the diaries of three of the so-called Dekabrists, or men of De- 
cember, advanced liberals, men of talent and high social position, who 
attempted an insurrection after the death of Alexander I, with the aim 
of establishing constitutional government. This was the third effort of 
the Russians to get a constitution, the first being when Michael Romanov 
ascended the throne at the beginning of the seventeenth century and the 
second at the accession of Anne in the eighteenth century. After the 
Admiralty Square had been deluged with the blood of the conspirators 
and their dupes Nicholas was triumphant. The leaders of the insurrection 
were classed under different heads and corresponding punishment assigned 
them. The five considered most culpable were hanged—namely, Muraviev- 
Apostol, Khakovski, Pestel, Bestuzhev-Riumin, and Ryliev. Ryliev, who 
is brought before us in the pages of Volkonski’s diary, seems to have 
been a charming companion. He was a poet of some merit, and his 
lines on Voinarovski and Nalivaiko may be found in Russian anthologies. 
His works however have only recently been allowed to appear in Russia. 
The first account of his execution in Russian appeared in the pirated 
edition of his works published at Leipzig. The three Dekabrists whose 
memoirs are given in the present volume are Yakushkin, Obolenski, 
and Volkonski, who were condemned to periods of penal servitude in 
Siberia. When, at the beginning of the reign of Alexander II (1855), 
many exiles were allowed to return they exhibited a robust appear- 
ance, and some of them lived past their ninetieth year. The wives 
and children of most of the prisoners accompanied them into captivity ; 
in the case of Annenkov his fiancée, a Frenchwoman, Pauline Gueble, 
who became russified into Praskovia Annenkova, went out to him and 
was married to him in Siberia. She had a remarkable interview with 
, the emperor Nicholas before going. Many of these diaries of Dekabrists 
have appeared in Russian magazines, such as the Russkaya Starina 
and Istorichevski Viestnik. The picture given of the last days of the 
emperor Alexander is saddening. He was completely under the thumb 
of Arakchéev—the serpent, as he was called—and plots were rife in 
every direction. It is strange that one of the chief Russian spies was an 
Englishman—one Sherwood—who had gone out to the country in an 
humble capacity. Nicholas added Vierni (‘ the faithful ’) to his name, but 
the Russians altered it into Skverni (‘the disgusting’). The memoirs 
in the present volume are well translated, and we hope the editor may be 
induced to publish some more. We wonder that no one has attempted 
the memoirs of Madame Smirnov. It is just these books which make 
us understand Russian history. W. R. M. 


The first and second volumes of Signor G. Loevinson’s Giuseppe 
Garibaldi e la sua legione nello Stato Romano 1848-9 have been reviewed 
previously (see ante, vol. xvii. 1902, p. 615, and vol. xx. 1905, p. 830). 
The third volume, now before us (Roma : Societa editrice Dante Alighieri, 
1907), completes the work and is in some respects the most important, 
for it collects all the manuscript material of Garibaldi himself—letters, 
proclamations, notes, &c.—for the period. Most of these have already 
been published, but their collection serves to give a more vivid impression 
of the many sides of the Italian leader. Perhaps the most interesting of 
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the unpublished manuscripts is the letter from Filopanti to Gabussi, in 
which he lays bare Garibaldi’s shortcomings as a general. G. 


Mrs. G. W. Hamilton, the translator of the history of the City of 
Rome in the Middle Ages, has now produced an admirable version of 
Gregorovius’s Roman Journals, 1852-1874 (London: Bell, 1907). The 
interest of the diary is twofold. On the one hand we hear the story of 
the genesis, the growth, and the completion of the historian’s ‘magnum 
opus.’ The effect on his work of his surroundings was great : we note in 
particular the account of his visit to Monte Cassino in 1859, and his 
devotion to the mountain country of Latium, so intimately connected 
with the history of Papal Rome. Above all he absorbed the spirit of the 
medieval ecclesiastical City under circumstances which can never be 
reproduced. ‘It is fortunate for me,’ he wrote on his return in October 
1870, ‘that I have almost finished my work; it would no longer be 
possible for me to steep myself in it. The Middle Ages have, as it were, 
been blown away by a tramontana, with all the historic spirit of the past ; 
yes, Rome has completely lost its charm.’ On the other hand, as a 
background to this story of literary achievement, Gregorovius’s habit of 
recording the news of the day gives us a practically continuous narrative 
of the complex series of events which resulted in the unification of 
Italy and the downfall of the Temporal Power. This sort of writing 
hardly reaches the rank of an historical authority, though the personal 
touches of an eye-witness (e.g. the descriptions of the exiled royal 
family of Naples and their doings in Rome), and occasionally the record 
of a passing phase of opinion, have an independent value of their own. 
But it presents an interesting and vivid account of episodes which are 
not always very accessible in a more formal shape. We are left with 
the impression that, in this case, the historical drama of which he was 
a spectator acted as a powerful stimulus on the historian. 

G. MeN. R. 


In the third and last volume! of his work on Bismarck et son Temps, 
entitled Triomphe, Splendeur et Déclin (Paris: Alean, 1908), M. Paul 
Matter has proved that a French historian can write impartially of the 
war of 1870 and its principal author. Beginning with the Hohenzollern 
candidature and terminating with the death of Bismarck, the present 
volume displays a judicial attitude of mind and a desire to do justice, but 
nothing more, to the great German statesman and his work. It is true 
that after the creation of the new German Empire the career of Bismarck, 
especially as illustrated by recent publications, was not by any means as 
successful as his previous foreign policy. The KAwltwrkampf led him, 
after all, ‘to Canossa,’ and the account of the origin and progress of this 
struggle is one of the most interesting parts of the volume. Against his 
own inclinations the chancellor embarked on a colonial policy the 
wisdom of which is not yet manifest ; his social programme has failed to 
abolish Socialism ; his conversion from free trade to protection, variously 
as it is judged by the followers of either school, has, however, at least left 
its mark upon the subsequent economic development of Germany. When 


' See ante, xxi. 182, 810. 
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the biographer comes to deal with the great man’s fall he attributes a 
proper place among the causes which produced it to the cabinet order of 
1852, and he refrains from giving vent to feelings of exultation over the 
petulant complaints of the fallen minister. Throughout the volume shows 
evidence of wide reading, and here and there the author has had access 
to unpublished documents, while his study of the scattered periodical 
literature bearing on his subject has been brought down to so recent a 
date as August of last year. One or two slips may be noticed. Thus, 
the numbers of the Centre party in 1871 are differently given on pp. 263 
and 804, and the date of King Victor Emmanuel II.’s visit to Berlin in 
1878 is erroneously placed in the previous year on p. 518. The “style is 
such as we are accustomed to expect from French historians; the 
characters are real men, and the narrative is interesting as well as 
authentic. W. M. 


Anyone who still regards scalp-hunting as the unaided invention of 
the poor Indian’s ‘ untutored mind’ should consult Dr. G. Frederici’s 
Scalpieren und thnliche Kriegsgebriuche in Amerika (Braunschweig : 
Vieweg, 1906); for so far from being a custom either universal or in- 
digenous in most parts of North America, as writers so recent and com- 
petent as Earrand (Basis of American History, 1904) have supposed, 
tbere is now some reason for believing that the practice was limited at the 
time of the discovery to a comparatively narrow strip of country along 
the Atlantic seaboard, including indeed the basin of the Ohio, but not 
crossing the Mississippi. Outside this area the spread of the custom can 
be traced westward as far as the Rockies and the western plateaux ; and 
Dr. Frederici makes a good case for the view that this distribution was 
in great part due to the influence of the whites and of their native 
auxiliaries from the west. Certainly his collection of the records of 
European scalpings and scalp-hunts is gruesome and unfamiliar reading. 
But his thesis gains great support from a curious parallel instance in 
South America, where the custom, indigenous only in a single district 
west of the middle course of the Parana, has spread in historic times east 
of that river beyond the Uruguayan frontier, and southwards as far as the 
sea. But it would be unjust to suppose from this that before the advent of 
Europeans the noble savage conformed to a Geneva Convention. Scalping, 
as Fenimore Cooper understood it, is the finer art which has prevailed 
and spread over a continent most of whose inhabitants enhanced their 
prowess, or commemorated their enemies, by head trophies of some kind 
or other. In Patagonia indeed, south of the Rio Colorado, they are not 
usual, and the same is the case among the Athabascans of north-western 
Canada; but only the Eskimo and the Fuegians have no such custom at 
all. Of these other modes of head-hunting too Dr. Frederici has much 
to say, and a chapter also on trophies derived from other parts of the 
victim’s person.. The motives for such practices remain obscure. Are 
the trophies merely for parade, or proofs of prowess with a view to 
matrimony, or an earnest of the servitude of the souls of the: scalped 
to that of the scalper or his forefathers, or charms to transfer the 
qualities of the fallen warrior to his conqueror? The last-named theory 
as expounded by Dr. Heinrich Schurtz, of Berlin, is widely accepted, but 
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Dr. Frederici finds that it does not cover the cases. Wider comparison 
of instances like the Scythian custom recorded by Herodotus and the 
Vandal decalvatio does not take us much further, except to show how 
universal has been the tendency to reckon the part for the whole, the 
head for the man, and the hair for the rest of the head, and so far 
to add weight to the report of Captain Clarke and other first-hand 
observers that the scalp is, after all, primarily a simple trophy, ‘ adding 
verisimilitude,’ so to say, ‘ to a bald and unconvincing story.’ J. L. M. 


The sixth volume of Sir C. P. Lucas’s Historical Geography of the 
British Colonies, dealing with Australasia (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1907), is not the work of the author of the preceding volumes, but of Mr. 
J.D. Rogers. It is very ably written ; indeed, the individuality of the 
style, though it is not free from blemishes, is one of the leading charac- 
teristics of the volume. Mr. Rogers has equipped himself with amazing 
industry for his task, and the completeness of his references to the vast 
and widely scattered literature of the subject makes the book of exceptional 
value to the student of exploration and settlement as well as of the 
economic history and the growth of political systems in the Antipodes. 
On these latter questions in particular the author writes with philosophic 
grasp and penetration, and his book deserves to be widely read. Our only 
complaint is that a moderate-sized volume of 440 pages should be divided 
into two parts, dealing respectively with the history and the geography, 
each with a separate pagination and index. H. 


The Carnegie Institution of Washington has published, 1907, a useful 
Guide to the Materials for the History of the United States in Spanish 
Archives (Simancas, the Archivo Historico Nacional, and Seville), by 
Professor W. R. Shepherd. 


The reissue of Mr. A. W. Moore’s Manx Names ; or, the Surnames and 
Place Names of the Isle of Man (London: Elliot Stock, 1906) should 
have been signalled before, in order to call the attention of students to a 
valuable antiquarian instrument, which may be used outside of the Isle 
of Man. Mr. Moore’s explanations of mixed Gaelic and Scandinavian 
names fit in well with what has been done by other scholars, e.g. by Mr. 
Watson, the rector of the Inverness Academy, for the place names of Ross 
and Cromarty (1904) and by Dr. Jakobsen for Shetland ; not to speak of 
still more elaborate work, like that of the late Dr. Rygh on the names of 
farms in Norway. The Norse names travestied in Gaelic pronunciation 
and spelling all over the west coast have long tempted inquirers, and 
Mr. Moore’s book, and Mr. Watson’s, will help to clear up a number of 
problems. W. P. K. 


The Place Names of Decies, by the Rev. P. Power (London: Nutt, 
1907), is a valuable contribution to the same study on Irish soil. Decies 
was an ancient tribal territory embracing the present county of Water- 
ford and part of county Tipperary, and for the purposes of this book 
it is taken as co-extensive with the united dioceses of Waterford 
and Lismore. Within this district Father Power has examined the 
official names of all the baronies, parishes, and townlands, and in 
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addition a large number of sub-denominations; and in the case of each 
name he has set down what he thinks the true Irish form (if any), ‘ pro- 
cured from a competent local speaker of Irish,’ with ‘its meaning, if 
ascertainable. The value of this laborious work depends mainly on the 
correctness of the Irish forms given for the official names. These forms 
for the most part are not attested in any Irish text. In general we have 
only an Anglicised spelling—namely, that in use to-day, with perhaps 
earlier forms in English or Latin documents—and the Irish original must 
be inferred from these Anglicised forms, interpreted or corrected by the 
pronunciation of a native of the place, if possible one who speaks Irish. 
But at best in many cases there is room for doubt; for not only may 
corruption have set in, but to appreciate the finer distinctions of Irish 
pronunciation requires a competent Irish scholar, with a trained and 
delicate ear. Irish scholars will no doubt notice some slips in the 
grammatical forms given in the present work, and future investigators 
may analyse some of the names differently, but as far as we can judge, 
at least as regards the modern Irish forms of the names, the work could 
hardly have been in better hands. Naturally the vast majority of the 
names are Celtic. Many of the river names however, and some of the 
names of mountains and larger districts, have refused to yield up the 
secret of their meaning and are supposed to be pre-Celtic. The Norse 
or Danish names, even about Waterford, are singularly few. Besides 
that of the town itself, Ballygunner, Ballytruckle (by metathesis for 
Bally-torkil), Helvick, and perhaps Faithlegg almost exhaust the list. 
English names are in most places fairly common, more common indeed 
than is indicated in Father Power’s lists. For not only does’ he omit 
many English ‘ sub-denominations’ as uninteresting, but his habit of 
giving Irish renderings of names of English origin gives an exaggerated 
idea of the Celtic element, and, for historical purposes at least, tends to 
obscure the evidence. Indeed it is the non-Celtic names that are in 
general the most significant as memorials of the past. For example, 
there is a ‘ Burgery’ townland and a ‘ Gallows Hill’ both at Clonmel 
and at Dungarvan, and the Gallows Hill at the latter place at any rate 
is a mote. These were both important early Anglo-Norman boroughs, 
and the ‘burgery’—or more properly burgagery—lands were no doubt 
here, as elsewhere in Ireland, held in connexion with the Anglo-Norman 
‘burg.’ There is a triple townland called ‘ Burgess’ near the site of 
Rehill Castle (Irish Reidh-Choill, the ‘ Roghill’ of Cromwell’s letter 
dated 15 February 1649, which puzzled Carlyle) anid another called 
‘ Burgessland ’ in Molough parish, near Newcastle. These also probably 
indicate the proximity of early Anglo-Norman manorial towns. Father 
Power accepts as probable the equation of ‘ Brittas’ with the Old French 
bretesche, recently put forward in this Review (vol. xxi. [1906], p. 417), 
but he seems to ignore the view that motes are connected with Anglo- 
Norman castles: Patlis (palace) is also probably a loan word from the 
French, and is often, if not originally always, used to denote an early 
English residence ; and so is cuirt in Seana Cuirt (Old Court). We do 
not however blame Father Power for not making deductions of this 
nature ; we only mention them to indicate the importance of other than 
native names. G. H. O. 





